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MeKnife That Cut 
® lisWaytoThelOP/ 


Seven Features 


Make This the Most Popular 
Knife with Sportsmen Everywhere 


(1) Generous of Blade 

2) Keen as a Razor 

3) Shaped for outdoor service 
(4) Pointed to find its way quickly 


(6) Double edged to follow through 


e Modeled to fit a man’s hand with a 
‘’ hws sure, easy grip 

wNs Metal tipped and guarded to make 
gour hold more certain 


Marble’s Ideal Outdoor Knife 


is an indispensable part of the equipment of the sportsman, 
tourist, scout and camper. Its utility far exceeds its modest 
cost. Asa protective implement, it is always ready for any 
emergency —always dependable, always effective. 


No.4S—Leather Handle,5-in.Blade, No,46—Real Stag Horn Handle, oh. 
with Leather Sheath—$2. 75 Blade with Leather Sheath—$3.5' 


No.4S—Leather Handle,6-in.Blade, No. 46—Real Stag Horn Handle,6- “s 
with Leather Sheath —$3.00 Blade with Leather Sheath—$3.75 


No.45—Leather Handle, 414 in. ome, 
with Leather Sheath, $2.50 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG.CO. 


4 ¢ > 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich., U.S. A. 
" ‘ , All Marble Products are for sale 

me, ; by leading Hardware and 

? ¢ Sporting Goods Dealers 











































Safely en- 
cased in its 
handy leather ‘ 
sheath and car- 


ried on_the own- 
er’s belt, Marble’s Ideal 
Outdoor Knife is always 
ready for instant use. 
Whether cutting your way 
through underbrush, sharp- 
ening tent stakes, slicing ba- 
con, dressing game or doing one 
of the innumerable other jobsa 
sportsman asks a knife to do, 
you will be glad the knife at 
your belt is Marble’s Ideal. 

















MARBLE’S 
Safety Pocket Axe 
Tempered tool steel blade, 
De with spring hinged disappear- 
ing guard — carried in belt or 
pocket. 
No. 2—Steel Handle, Blade 2°4x4 in. Price, $3.25 
No. 6—Wood Handle, Blade 23,x4%4 in, Price $2.25 


< 





Marbie’s. Anti-Rust Ropes 
Saturate with oil, insert in Barrelana exclude 
allair and moisture. Positively prevents rust- 




















in and itting of barrel.For all shot guns and Marblie’s ¢ 
Water-proot < 
Kind L hy revolvers, 30c, State size and Match Box Marble’s Marbie’s - 
seine en] Seamiess dra Coat Compass Nitro-Solvent s , 
—_ brass. Heavily nicke Fastens to coat or Dissolves powder CoM eo a 
os eled, % in. inside belt. Guaranteed ac residue — prevents a “Xs : ’ 
& diameter. oot Hulda curate. No. <4 rust. Easily used. a CA ¢ Pd 
ly 3 Moet py Pel Holds meee a A Price, 3 oz. spout Ss at , 
several A ere p= Kew 3 heb Nott P82, top can, 305 at your PY > ue se 
ply. Price Ic post- Lewo ew ial, post- ealer’s? y mail, 
Marble’s Jointed Rifle Rod paid. postpaid, 40c. iP ae af a 
Solid se 1- ey Can’t wobble, bend or break. % : m> F oo , 
86 inches long, brass or steel, Free Catalog shows omnes line of Marble’s Knives, Nip , “sf of 


inétoth bag, $1.25 postpaid. State caliber. Axes, and other equipment for Sportsmen’ s use. 


FOR EVERY HOUR THE 
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FISH AND FISHING NATURAL HISTORY 
Adventures in Angling (Heilner) Fishing with a Boy  (Hulet)........cccccsosssesceenseeee 2.00 
Amateur Rod Making y Fishing with Floating Flies (Camp)................ 1.00 American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard) . 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead) ‘ Fleetfin (Venable) ... 1.25 American Natural History (Hornaday). ah 5.00 
Angler’s Handbook (Camp) ‘ Fly Fishing for Trout (Catlin) .... 1.50 Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them... 1.00 Game Fish of Pacific (Thomas) 5.00 the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)................ 1.30 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley)........... Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll) .......+.-.- 3.00 Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Bass, Pike. son gad Other Game , _— Ge ee tee tee ne eo Rockies, Illus. in colors (Reed)... 1,30 
merica (Henshall) , , 8 . 3” 7 7 it 2.06 
Big-Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder)............ 1.75 Lives and Complete Angler (Walton) 3.00 — = a ¢ Se L75 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle) 4.50 Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson)...... 2.00 od peggy net se maine aoa a 
. Outwitti Tr ith F L 2 Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall) 4.50 u ng Trout with a Fly (Lackey).. 3.00 Mecton’ € When aB il > 
Book of Fish and.,Fishing (Rhead).. 2.59 Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill)............... 2.00 States (Wyman an UENO IE) 0... noeennnnnaeenceenevenees 3.50 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith)... 3.00 Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler (John- Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner)... 2.50 
Book of the Tarpon (Dimock) 2.50 se REIS Ee is ee 1.50 Memory Trails (Wright)..................... ——e ek 
F dk GS ee 1.75 Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Horn- 
Call of the Surf (Heiner) 3.00 WAS =. . 
Casting Tackle and Methods (Smith) g.c9 - Science of Fishing (Heideq) 1.00 adap) 2.50 
vasting ‘- wis “ti ilar mcg tama ‘ Science of Fly Fishing for Trout (Shaw) 6.00 Nature’s Silent Call (Deason)... ey 
Compleat Angler (Walton) 5.00 Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt) 3.00 > 5 
: lete Science of Fly Fishing end Spin- : 8 s witt)...... 0 Practical Value of Birds (Henderson). ite -- 98.50 
= (Shaw) 10.00 Streaueraft (Holden) ee 3.00 Problems of Bird Migration (Thomson)... 5.00 
a { aking Trout Wit e Dry Fly (Camp) 2.60 ing-Necked Grizz Miller) so Sa 5 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La — 2.00. Tales of Fishes (Zane Grey\... 5.00 Rocky Mountain, Wonderland (Mille) palitancrwbiasesinns 2:50 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp)... - 1.00 Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Gres). 7.50 Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills) 2.50 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) 2.00. Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey)... 5.00 Thru Field and Woodland (Northrop). 5.00 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter)....... 3.00 Tales of New Zealand (Zane Grey)..... 5.00 Upland G ~ Bi is (Van Dyke) »?- L735 
Fishing Facts and Fancies ( 5.00 Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey).. - 4.00 Larrea ae gprs * Phere ar ragy “ie 
Fishing from the Earliest Times........... 6.00 Telling on the Trout (Hewett) ........s.scscseccsnsess« 2.50 Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills)..... 2.50 
Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp 1.00 The Evolution of Trout Fishing in America Water Fowl Family, The (Van Dyke). 1.75 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) .....2......--.csse 3.00 (Southard) 10.00 Wild Animal Interviews (Hornaday).............. tain 4 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING 
KENNEL Traplines and Trails (Dailey)... ...-$ 1.00 Mink Trapping (Harding) $ 1.00 
Autocamping (Brimmer) ................- 2.00 Motor Campcraft (Brimmer)......................-.-...----10-- 1.75 
Airedale, The (Haynes) Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody). 1.00 Motor Camping (Long)............... 2.00 
All About Airedales (Palmer) papet...............-0+ Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses.. 2.50 Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop). 3.00 
Cloth Camp and Trail Methods (Kreps)...... 1.00 Motor Camping on Western Trails (Ferguson .. 2.50 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller).. Camp Cookery (Kephart) 1.00 Mountain Cottage Portfolio................0........cc00 - 20 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) papet..... Camp Kits and Camp Life 2.00 Muskrat Farming (Edwards) 2.25 
Cloth Camp’ Craft (Miller) ..........ccc0c0.cs00 2.00 Outdoor Handy Book (Beard)...... 3.00 
Beagles and Beagling (Hochwalt)...........-..0...--+ 2 Camp Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke)... 2.00 Outdoorsman’s Handbook, The (% = 1.50 
Bird Dog Days (Lytle) > Camp Grub (Jessup) 3.50 Packing and Portaging (Wallace)........ 1.00 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt) x Camping (Kephart) .. 1.00 Practical Fur Ranching (O. Kuechler).. 2.00 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle) ‘ Camping Out (Miller) ....... 2.50 Practical Muskrat Raising (Dailey).... 1.25 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)......... 1.00 Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).. 2.50 Practical Trapping Methods (Pugh).................... 50 
Complete Dog Books, The (Bruette) 3.00 Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges and Clubhouses Raccoon Raising (Edwards).................. a 
Dogs As Home Companions (Hochwalt) 1.00 (Brimmer) 2. Raising Beavers for Profit (Hodgson)................ 1.50 
Dogeraft (Hochwalt) cloth, $2.00; paper... —» Loe Canadian Wilds (Hunter).............c0.-000 ; Raising Fur-Bearing Animals (Patton) 6.00 
Dog Encyclopedia (Judy). 2.00 Deadfalls and Snares (Harding)... ’ Raising Fur Rabbits (Hodgson)... 00 3.50 
Dog Keeping for the Amateur (Hochwalt) Ferrets, Facts and Fancies ; Raising Muskrats for Profit (Hodgson) ............ 1.00 
cloth, $1.50; paper. 1.00 Fox Trapping (Harding)... . Real Log Cabin (Aldrich)...... itiaioeien 4.00 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 4.00 Fur Buyer's Guide (Harding)......... 2. Roughing It Smoothly (Jesso 2.50 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. 3. 5.00 Fur Farming (Harding)... pa el Science of Trapping (Kreps)................ 1.00 
Foxhound, The (Williams) 1.00 Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook)............... 4.00 Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard) 1.75 
Fox Te i The (Haynes) 1.00 Fur Farming, The Weasel Family (Hodgson).. 3.00 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson)........... 3.00 
ox rrier, ° woh tdiemens ac yr A Scrap Book of Mink Raising—Hodgson.......... 5.00 Sportsman’s Workshop, The (Miller) 75 
Modern Airedale, The (Philips). 1.50 Ginseng and Other Medical Plants...... .-_—. lL UC ree 1.00 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell)....... 2.50 Home Manufacture of Furs and Skin ; 5 Successful Muskrat Farming (Hodgson) 9.00 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes 1.00 Home Tanning Guide (Harding) (8 Taxidermy (Hornaday)...........ccsccccss-cccconecsessessuseees 1.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)..... 1.00 Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit Taxidermy (Pray) . 1.00 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 1.00 EN ae ile a A .. 1.50 Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitors (Rowley)... 7.50 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes). 1.00 Knots, Splices and Rope Work 1.00 Touring Afoot (Fordyce) ............0c0----ceeceeeeceeeee 1.60 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer). 1.00 Land Cruising and Prospecting 1.00 Tracks and Tracking...... Selnnscumbetania 1.00 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham).. 1.75 Langwith’s Atlas  ............-- 1.00 Trail Craft (Fordyce)...............ccccccc--ccos-csesee wwe | «2.58 
Sporting Spaniels (Stewart) -60 Mink Booklet (Lamb).. 7! Trapping in Northern Cz Lodgson)........ 3.00 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog 4 ne Mink Farming (White). Trapping—Tanning—Taxidermy (Tose) .... 1.00 
(Shelley) ; paper, $1.50; Cloth..........csessseeeeees 2.00 Mink Farming (Edwards). Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding). 1.00 
Mink Raising (McClintock) po ee See 1.00 
STANDARD BOOKS ON HUNTING — SHOOTING 
Across Mongolian Plains (Andrews) " In the Alaska Yukon Gamelajds (McGuire)......$ 2. Scatter Gun Sketches.... eons 2. 
African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols 6.00 Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice (Mc- : <a he kaa (Hamilton)... 2.5 
Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost (Young). 2.50 Nabb) 23 Shot Guns i deicunnctaenbens 75 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell)....... 5.00 Pe ==) ee 2.00 Sport in Field and Forest (Ripley).. ne § 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnel 5.00 The Long Trek (Sutto 5.00 Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)........ .. 3.50 
American Rifle (Whelen)....... 6.00 Man-FEaters of Tsavo (P: 1.75 Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell)... 4.00 
An African Holiday (Sutton) 2.25 Modern Gunsmithing (Baker)... 4.50 Stalking Big Game with a Camera (Maxwell). 9.25 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard)....... 1.75 Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan) . 1.25 Pa Ee 2. 
Bows and Arrows (Duff) 2.00 Moose Book (Merrill) 6.00 Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk)... 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Hornaday) 5.00 ‘“‘No Hunting’’ (Lytle)... 2.50 Tales of Wild Turkey Hunting (Everitt) 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday)... 5.00 Notes on Sporting Rifles (Burrard) 1.75 The Adventurous Bowman (Pope).............. 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) : Our Rifles (Sawyer)... ; acces | 4.50 Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton)... 
— og gS eee Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 3.00 = a Western Alaska for Big Game (Hub- ‘ 
eer Family, e seve (Roosevelt) 4 TED. cttnintinectastiacskeeaetiliniiateiiaiemamiainetsteisamicentininaten 50 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon (Roose- Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hatcher) 3.75 Trail Life in the Canadian Rookies (Mitchel. 3.00 
velt) 3.50 Pistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmelwright). 2.00 Trigger Fingers (White).............. : 00 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker) ..............s0 9.00 Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge) ............sc0 3.50 White-Tailed Deer (Newsom).. 3.00 
Game Trails of British Columbia (Williams)... 5.00 Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting and Wilderness of the Upper Yukon Cehetoend 5.00 
The Gorilla (Burbridge) 3.50 Fishing (Mershon) 3.50 Wildfowlers (Bradford) .......... 1.60 
Grizzly, The (Mills)........... 2.50 Records of Big Game (Ward) 9th edition.......... 15.00 Se eee ee a to 
Hunter’s Wanderings in Africa (Selous)........... 4.00 Riflecraft (Landis) Wing Shooting and Angling Poe ii 2: 
Hunting the Wild Turkey (Turpin)... 1.50 Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)... Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)...... .. 
Hunting With Bow and Arrow (Pope 2.50 The Rim of Mystery (Burnham)... With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore) 
ee ee ee ee ae ae ee a ae ee a a a OS SE SE 
MISCELLANEOUS ¢ OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, ‘ 
Archery (Elmer). $ 5.08 : 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. ; 
Boat Buildin: ard) “ 
Book of oe By Sports (Dier)... 1.50 s ’ Please send me the following books, for which I enclore $.. ( ) Or ¢ 
Book of Winter — (White). ae avs : —_ by pee <- O. D. for which 1 enclose $1.00 deposit, bal.C.0.D. ( ) NoC.0.D. 4 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dy e). 2.0 shipments in Canada 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and s : 
(Pinkerton) 1,90 # 
Fighting Red Cloud Warriors (Brinistool)....... 1.00 aoc" ~ oe yj 
Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, $1.00; ‘ , 
cloth 2.00 s 
“Oh, Ranger’’! (Alrignt and betas 2.50 _- esac peep age naa 20 aE ain ie ae 7 : 
Oregon Sketches (Smith 2.50 s 4 
Outdoor Photography (Disarock) 1.00 I a a a s 
Pheasant Farming (Simpson). o hee s y 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars).. ae 6eN ‘ 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1, 2, 3, _—: AME .. .. ....------o00--- 
each > s . 
Six Years with the Texas Rangers. “Gitiett). esis 400 
Small Boat Building ....... ia autos Oat naan anna eee nn cnnenmneeenncencenstenneneeneen ’ 
Smal! Boat Navigation (Sterling). Leen s 7 
Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt)..... s ‘ 
Game Farming’ by Mitchell ......... Po cans taeda gn thageaanidea cll pia eiatelisbise nha tlasaiinneocrinatimantisicnscansanscnntinapincinaiahitssdeitiivtintiiimmnitiniitinininmns | 
Sun ecenntenmeeerenini ee nen eee eran weed 
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PFLUEGER 


““FLEW-GER”’ 


FISHING TACKLE 


Best by Test Since 1864 


PRONOUNCED 


From Strike to Landing— 


REELS and BAITS that are DEPENDABLE 


Strike! As the rushing, wily trout sets out full 
tilt for nowhere—the angler is thankful for a 
reel and lure that interprets every inflection of 
his skill and permits undivided attention to 
the scrappy fight ahead. 

Pflueger Reels and Baits are dependable. 
Into them go not only the finest of materials, 
the most careful workmanship, but that un- 








Pflueger HYDRO FI Fly s Mibleide 


12 Popular Patterns 


Hook Sizes 6, 8 and 10—Price, Each 20e 
Spinner of extreme lightness ois a flutter to the Fly that is irresistible. 





Pflueger 
DRAGON 
Spinner 
Bait Size 2/0— Hook Size 6 


Either single or treble hooks. 
5 finishes—price each. .25e 






Pflueger 
MEDALIST 
Reel 


for Trout and Salmon 
Right and Left Hand 
Models. 


3 sizes: 85.00 to FJ 1 2.00 













vw 




















I. H. TAFFE lands two nice Rainbow 

specimens at June Lake, Calif. Pflueger 

Tackle, including a Medalist Reel, 
turned the trick. 


measurable desire that inspires and produces 
a perfect piece of work. Proper equipment will 
add to your pleasure and success. See your 
Pflueger Dealer today and be prepared for 
the trout season just around the corner. 
THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 


Dept. OLR-3 Akron, Ohio E. A. Pflueger, President 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the U. S. 

















Phleoper PILOT Fly Spinner 


Bait Size 3/0—Hook Size 8 








No. 1821—Luminous. Each________________.______...-....-.--3@0e 
No, 1823—Polished Nickle. Both sides____.._.._____-----.---- 25e 
Pflueger STAR 
HAMMERED 
Colorado Spinner 


10 sizes either single or 
treble hooks. 5 finishes 
—prices, eT 


5 to 25e 







Pflueger SUPEREX Reel 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Automatic 


No. 775—Price, each... 6.00 
No. 778—Price, each_.. 10.00 


1 E. A. Pflueger, President 

'l THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
seaet 41 Dept. OLR-3, Akron, Ohio. 

} . Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
j No. 149, containing information of special interest 


4 to anglers. 
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JOHNSON 



























ANNOUNCES 


the addition of two new motors 
at *109 and 145; 
a real boat at *135; 
a new matched unit for *244 


Now Johnson adds two new motors as companions 
to the famous Sea-Horse line—the greatest values in 
their price class today! 

These motors are: A remarkably economical new 
Light Twin 3 horsepower motor for $109; and an 8 
horsepower Standard Twin at $145. The Light Twin 
Motor and the four to six passenger 14-ft. Sealite 


Utility “‘A” Boat can be bought as a Matched Unit for 
$244—the lowest price for which a Johnson motor 
and boat ever sold. (The boat may be purchased 
separately if desired, for $135.) 

The Light Twin and the Standard Twin Motors 
are excelled only by the famous Johnson Sea-Horses 
—holders of many major outboard motor records. 
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Light Twin 


$109 i 


Two-cylinder, 3 horsepower 
motor. Easy starting. Underwater 
exhaust. Shock absorber drive, 
and tilting propeller, preventing 
shearing of propeller pins, pro- 
tecting entire lower unit when 
striking obstructions. Special 
finish resists salt water corrosion. 





Sea-Horse “32” 


Johnson Sea-Horse “32” four- 
cylinder, 32 horsepower motor. 
Electric or rope starting. Release 
charger. Full tilting propeller. 
Quiet underwater exhaust. 






Standard Twin 


$] 45 oon 


Two-cylinder, 8 horsepower 
motor. Easy starting. Underwater 
exhaust. Shock absorber drive, 
preventing shearing of propeller 
pins, protecting entire lower unit 
when striking obstructions. Spe- 
cial finish resists salt water 
corrosion. 


F.0.b. 














Johnson Sea-Horse Models 


These motors offer the outboard enthu- 
siast record-winning performance charac- 
teristics—proof of their unfailing depend- 
ability—even under severest conditions. 

In many of these Sea-Horse Motors you 
will find unique and exclusive engineering 
refinements. Consider such remarkable features as 
the Quiet Underwater Exhaust which deadens noise 
and deposits fumes under water, the Full Pivot Steer- 
ing assuring instant control, the Release Charger 
which takes effort out of rope starting, the Electric 
Starters (optional at extra cost), the Shock Absorber 
Drive and Tilting Propeller protecting motor and 
propeller, thus making shallow water navigable and 
beaching safe. 

Sea-Horse Motors range in price from $115 for the 
1)4-horsepower single to $395 for the 32-horse- 
power electrically started Sea-Horse “32”. 





Sealite Boats—50% lighter, 35% stronger 
The colorful Johnson Sealite Boats are of a 


MATCHED UNITS 


! JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 

i 731 Pershing Road, Waukegan, IIl. 

r Please send free booklet, “Vagabonding Down 
} the Rainbow Trail”, by return mail. 

i 

i 
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Tilting Propeller 


Rides safely over ob- 
structions and makes 
beaching easy. 











seamless waterproof construction, and 
are 50% lighter and 35% stronger than 
wooden boats of the same displacement. 
Each hull is leak-proof; cannot warp or 
dry out and crack. No attention required 
when in storage. A wide selection from 
the Utility A at $135 to the superbly-fitted 
1714-foot DeLuxe Aquaflyer Runabout, complete 
with electric starting, 4-cylinder Sea-Horse “32” 
motor and accessories, at $760. 
All motor and boat prices f, o. b. factory. 


Send for free Booklet today 


Johnson has prepared a beautiful, new booklet, 
“Vagabonding Down the Rainbow Trail’, on the 
new 1931 Johnson Motors and Sealite Boats packed 
with fascinating material and prices. Write for your 
copy today and it will be sent you by return mail! 
JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 731 Pershing 
Road, Waukegan, Ill. In Canada: Canadian Johnson 
Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. World’s Largest 
Manufacturer of Outboard Motors and Matched Units. 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 
samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 


Please Be Definite 

‘Eyes ‘‘Where To Go Department”’ is operated 

through the assistance of many hundred pub- 
lic-spirited sportsmen, each familiar with a cer- 
tain section of the country. These experts per- 
sonally reply to letters from our readers ,with re- 
gards to the districts in which they specialize. 
Consequently, in order to determine the staff 
member to whom your inquiry should be for- 
warded, it is essential that it be definite as to 
territory, preferably dealing with not more than 
1 single state or, better, with one locality or coun- 
try. 

It is not the purpose of this department to 
recommend the “best”? general section of the 
country for any sport. Two men who have 
hunted or fished several localities seldom agree 
as to which is the better. We believe we render 
a service not elsewhere obtainable when we give 
complete and absolutely unprejudiced information 
on any district about which our readers may 
ask us. The thoroughness and value of the serv- 
ice we can give you is in direct proportion to the 
definiteness of your question. Please make your 
inquiry as specific as possible and give us plenty 
of time in which to secure the desired data. 


Fishing Around Yellowstone 

J. C. M., ILL.:—Relative to your trip to the 
Rocky Mountains, I am going to assume from 
your letter that you expect to drive out. If this is 
correct would advise you to plan to stop several 
places on the way out ay going back. I would 
advise the Yellowstone Trail as far as Butte, 
then north to Helena and Great Falls, and into 
the east side of the park. Coming out, don’t miss 
the Roosevelt Highway to Belton, the west en- 
trance, and up the Logan Pass Road to the top. 
It is the most magnificent trip I have ever taken, 
and worth going thousands of miles to see. The 
road is very wide, oiled all the way, and you 
can go to the top on high. Don’t miss it. 

Now for fishing. On the way out stop at the 
following streams: Stillwater at Columbus, the 
Boulder at Big Timber, the Gallatin at Bozeman, 
and the Madison at Big Timber. The last is the 
finest trout stream reached by a car in Montana. 
I have never fished in Glacier Park, but you can 
get the dope from the park officials on that. 
Around the south end of the park stop at Essex 
and get the fishing dope there from the store- 
keeper. Then at Corem be sure to go up the 
South Fork of the Flathead. You can go up 
there 60 miles to the Rangers’ station. I always 
go in from the upper end with a pack train, and 
the South Fork is the best trout fishing in the 
state. Go back via Kalispell, Flathead Lake, and 
Missoula, then east by Yellowstone Trail. 

You ask about bass fishing. There is some to 
be had, but coming from Wisconsin myself I had 
my fill of that before hitting Montana. If you 
get the trout bug as we do out here, you will 
never go back to bass. W. E. Schreiber. 

Birds in Florida 

E. A. B., KY.:—Quail shooting is very good all 
over Florida, but is really better in the inhab- 
ited rural sections where considerable farming has 
been done. Many quail are killed even in the 
southern part of the state on prairie lands, but I 
consider northwest Florida the best real quail 
shooting in the state. It is more easily acces- 
sible, plenty of open country, good roads, and 
lots of people who have dogs and who would take 
pleasure in going wich you at a very reasonable 
compensation for services and dogs. More than 
that, there is no danger of rattlesnakes, as there 
might be in some of the lower sections of the 
peninsula of Florida, where it is much warmer. 

Jackson County, and around Marianna, has 
about as good quail shooting as anywhere in the 
state, although you will find good quail shooting 
in all the agricultural counties along the borders 
of the northern part of Florida. If you would 
come to Marianna there are several parties here 


who have good dogs, and who know the country 
and know all of the territory that is not posted. 
And you would have no trouble at all in having 
plenty of sport. 

se ee «ee « ey Of this place, would be a good 
man to pilot you around, and he has plenty of 
dogs. Then there are other parties here who 
would do likewise. 

The license for nonresidents of the state for 
taking game in the state of Florida at large is 
$25. There is no license for nonresidents for 
hunting for less than this amount in a county. 
But a nonresident can get license for fresh water 
fishing in the fresh waters of any county for $3. 
Should a nonresident want to fish anywhere in 
the state of Florida the state license is $10. 

In regard to being a wet spring, which would 
affect the quail of this year, I will state that all 
through this part of the state no injury was done, 
materially, and there is a considerable crop of 
quail this year. In fact, there seem to be plenty 
of quail in Florida this season. 

There are many places in Florida where you 
will find good turkey hunting, but it will be 
nearly altogether along the streams that carry 
considerable swamps and forests, and in sections 
where it is thinly settled. The Apalachicola River 
is one of the best locations of which I know for 
turkeys in the state, from River Junction to 
Apalachicola. Along this river are always a lot 
of wild turkeys. Many are found also in the 
southern part along the streams and in the Ever- 
glades section. However, you can get access to 
this Apalachicola River very easily. A great many 
wild turkeys have been killed this season on this 
river south of Bristol in Liberty County. There 
is a man by €he-OUnie Of . 2 6c 0 6 s+ 0 ay ENO 
lives at Bristol, Fla., a trapper, who knows all of 
those swamps. He has carried several hunting 
parties this season into camps south of there, and 
they have all had wonderful turkey shooting. 
There are others down there that you can get for 
guides who know the country well. Accommoda- 
tions are fair at Bristol. Also at Blountstown, in 
Calhoun County.—J. D. Smith. 


Hunting in Utah 

R. R. B., OKLA.:—There is good deer hunting 
in almost the entire state of Utah, due to the 
buck law. 

I would recommend some place south of Provo. 
Any of the following places are very fine: Holden, 
Fillmore, Loa, Beaver, Cedar City, Manti, Salina, 
Richfield, Joseph, Marysvale, Panguich, Burrville, 
or Price. 

In going to any of the above places I would 
recommend that you get a road map of the state 
and follow it to the one desired, then inquire of 
local people for the best place to hunt. 

I always hunt in Mayfield or Twelve Mile Can- 
yon, where the hunting is about on a par with 
that in the rest of the state, so I will give you 
directions for getting there and hunting the 
canyon. 

If you come on the railway, come either over 
the Union Pacific or Denver and Rio Grande 
Western to Gunnison, where you will have to se- 
cure transportation to the canyon. 

If you come by auto, come either on No. 30 or 
40 Highway to Salt Lake or Provo, then turn 
south on No. 91 to Levan and take the cut-off 
road to Gunnison, and then east to Mayfield and 
on up the canyon. After you go 4 or 5 miles up 
the canyon, you are in the hunting, which is 


good from there to the tops of the mountains, 10° 


to 15 miles higher up. 

If you desire to have some one take you up in 
the hunting, he could be secured in Mayfield, and 
this is what I always do. If you desire to obtain 
some one from there as a guide, write to..... 
.«..., Mayfield, Utah, and mention my name. 

Our season opens on October 20 and closes on 
October 30, both dates inclusive. 

There are no turkeys in Utah, except the tame 
ones. 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 


There are a few bears in Utah, but they are 
so scattered that hunting them is not much pleas- 
ure. But, if you desire to hunt them, ..... 
. .... of Gunnison, ‘‘the bear hunter,’’ would be 
your best bet. 

The only trapping in the state is for coyotes 
on the winter sheep ranges, which includes the 
entire western half of the state—J. M. Wood- 
house. 


Wisconsin Muskies 

L. H., ILL.:—The best place for you to go for 
musky would be to Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin. 
A  averc > os -« chee RTM GELS ey « & 550%. 05 
Minocqua, Wis., and you will be right in the 
heart of the best musky region. Gun Lock Lake, 
where the camp is located, is a fine place. I have 
taken some nice ones there on plugs. Bolton 
Lake is also good, Pokegama and Gresham. They 
will be able to tell you where to go and rent you 
boats to fish from, and all that. I know of no 
better place to send you than the one I mention. 
—Ben C. Robinson. 


Gulf of California 

C. W., IDAHO:—Under separate cover I am 
mailing you a booklet entitled ‘‘Log of Lower Cali- 
fornia and the Gulf of California.” This booklet 
also contains a map of the Gulf of California 
and of Lower California. You will find the roads 
and fishing and hunting locations in this booklet. 

You ask the directions for getting there from 
Los Angeles by way of auto. If you want to go 
down the peninsula of Lower California you 
should cross the line at Tijuana. This is a 
very long trip through a desert country almost 
the entire distance, and you would probably have 
to go as far as LaPaz before you would be able 
to secure a boat suitable for fishing. At this port 
several small sloop rig pearl fishin boats are 
available. These are equipped with gasoline en- 
gines, and by taking your own bedding, cooking 
utensils, provisions, etc., you should be very com- 
fortable. The fishing in the vicinity of LaPaz is 
excellent. Tuna, swordfish, toro fish, yellowtail, 
albacore, and many other varieties may be taken 
in the waters of the Gulf adjacent to LaPaz. 
South to Cape San Lucas is considered the finest 
fishing ground in the world for the above-named 
game fish. 

If you care to go down through the state of 
Sonora on the east shore of the Gulf, you should 
cross the line at Nogales and go down to Guay- 
mas. Good accommodations are available in 
Guaymas, and it is possible to rent a launch there 
for fishing in the upper part of the Gulf. Guay- 
mas is the only place where even fair accommo- 
dations are available in the upper end of the Gulf 
of Lower California. If you procure a fishing 
boat in Guaymas you should plan to carry your 
own bedding and provisions and go north into San 
Pedro Bay, Keno Bay, and Tiberon Island. Ex- 
cellent fishing is available throughout that terri- 
tory. At San Felipe, at the mouth of the Col 
rado River in the Gulf, is located a fishing camp 
with about 125 fishermen who fish for the totuava, 
a large white sea bass. Other varieties of fish 
are available in these waters. No accommoda- 
tions, however, are available at San Felipe, and 
as the population is made up of Indians, China- 
men, Mexicans, and what not, it is not a desirable 
place to spend an outing. It would be possible 
to rent some sort of a boat at San Felipe if you 
decided to go there. This port is about 136 miles 
south of the border town of Mexicali.—c. B. 
Salisbury. 


Sport Near St. Petersburg 

V. X. S., ILL.:—As to salt water fishing in south 
Florida, I have done a great deal of fresh water 
fishing all over the state, but my salt water fish- 
ing has been limited to Pinellas and Hillsborough 
Counties. This has been due largely to the fact 
that I have always enjoyed such good sport in 
the waters rear St. Petersburg that I have 
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thought it unnecessary to go elsewhere. 
my salt water fishing has been done with a light 


casting outfit. In the bays near St. Petersburg 
you can have excellent results casting for trout, 
robalo, and redfish. All of this can be done with 
a small boat and outboard motor. During the past 
three years, living conditions here have been ex- 
tremely reasonable. In my opinion you can rent 
a boat for the period of your visit for a very mod- 
erate sum. If you should decide to come to St. 
Petersburg, I can in all probability arrange to 
have our fish warden take you on some deep water 
fishing without any cost to you other than the 
actual cost of the gasoline—W. G. Ramseur. 


All Aboard for Reno 


J. C. S., WIS.:—Regarding small game within 
25 miles of Reno, Nev., there are jack rabbits and 
brush rabbits in abundance, also some small cot- 
tontails. The only upland birds near Reno are 
in season, and valley quail and pheasants; 
upon neither of the last-mentioned has 


doves, 
though 


there been any open season for some time past. | 


The dove season in Washoe County last fall was 
the first fifteen days in September, and the season 
is regulated by the Board of County Commission- 
ers. There are a few ducks to shoot within 25 
miles of Reno, though the best places belong to 
hunting clubs. Duck season in Nevada is from 
September 16 to December 31, both inclusive, bag 
limit fifteen ducks, and hunting in most counties 
limited to opening and closing days, Sundays, 
Wednesdays, Saturdays, and legal holidays. 
a dozen miles west of Reno, Calif., 
mountains of that state may be found mountain 
and valley quail in abundance. 


Within a radius of 75 miles of Reno can be | 


found some of the best duck and goose shooting 
grounds in the entire West, also an abundance 
of valley quail, pheasants, and sage chicken. Sea- 
son on sage hens last season was a week around 
the 10th of August, and is fixed by the State 
Game Commissioners. Open seasons on quail and 
pheasants, when at all, are for two or three days 
in early November. This is also fixed by County 


Commissioners, within the first ten days in No- 


vember, 

Very few coyotes may be hunted near Reno, no 
lions, wolves, or bears. Deer in Nevada are very 
plentiful and may be found within Washoe County, 
also in California near Reno. There are lots of 
gophers and badgers. There is no opportunity for 
hunting elk, sheep, or goats within 200 miles of 
Reno, though plenty of deer within that distance. 
You can hunt deer from October 1 to 15 in al- 
most every county in Nevada, and in Washoe 
County last season from the 16th to 31st. A man 
who can not get his deer in Nevada is either 
short of wind or a poor shot, for the mountains 
are full of them. 

Cottontail rabbits are hunted only in November, 
though jack rabbits and vermin are not protected. 
No game may be hunted from January 1 till open 
season of sage chicken, around August 10, each 
year; from that time until the end of the year, 
something is in season most all the time; and, of 
course, vermin, etc., not protected, may be shot 
at any time. 

You did not mention fishing, but within a short 
distance of Reno excellent trout fishing may be 
had from April 15 until October 30, and else- 
where throughout Nevada. Because our state is 
one in which rainfall is slight, perhaps you did 
not expect there would be any fishing, but there 
are many fine trout streams almost everywhere 
except in the southern portion.—L. O. Hawkins. 


Timagami Forest Reserve 

T. V. R., OHIO: From your letter I presume 
that what you are principally interested in is in 
finding a camping spot on some lake in the 
northern wilds of Ontario that you would have 
practically to yourselves, and where good fishing 
is assured. For an initial trip to Ontario, I do 
not think you can do better than to visit the 
Timagami Forest Reserve, which can be reached 
either by train to Timagami Station or, if pre- 
ferred, you can drive that far by motor car. This 
location is shown on the road map of Ontario, 
while the Timagami Forest Reserve is described 
in greater detail in the special folder covering 
that section, which also contains a large scale 
map. 

I would suggest that you arrange ahead of time 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company’s post at Bear 
Island for the services of a guide. Upon reach- 
ing Timagami Station, you proceed by steamer to 
Bear Island, where you would pick up boats, ca- 
noes, and whatever other equipment you might 
require. You need not retain the services of the 
guide for the entire duration of your stay, but 
merely until he has found you a satisfactory lo- 
cation, which may possibly entail a canoe trip of 
20 or 30 miles. Within this distance you can un- 


doubtedly be located on a lake where you are un- 
likely to see anyone else. 


The location of this 
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OW is the time to plan the fishing 

trip you’ve been promising your- 
self. Where arrogant trout and bass 
strike savagely, and giant “muskies” 
try skill and sinew. The rewards of a 
Canadian fishing trip are fish—and 
memories that mellow with the years. 


You will appreciate, too, the intelli- 
gent assistance of Canadian National’s 
outdoor department. This department 
has assembled for you a wealth of in- 
formation on Canada’s fishing grounds. 


It stands ready to give you advice 
regarding the best waters for the dif- 
ferent varieties of fish, seasons and 
transportation facilities. And for your 
protection a list of approved guides 
and outfitters is kept up to date. 


Get in touch now (it’s none too 
soon) with your local Canadian Na- 
tional agent, or write to C. K. Howard, 
Manager, Tourist and Convention 
Bureau, Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, Canada. 


CANADIAN NATI ONAL 


The Largest Kailuray—Sy alten in A, 


OSTO BUFFALO 
186 Tremont Street 420 Main Street 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


673 Fifth Avenue 355 Fifth Avenue 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
925 Euclid Avenue 4 So. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI SAN FRANCISCO 


49 East 4th Street 648 Market Street 











Hunt In Unexplored Territory In 
Interior Alaska 
With experienced guides 
Moose, Sheep, Bear, and Caribou 


Write or wire for folder to 


Alaska Range Guides Association 
Frank Alba, Gen. Mgr., Fairbanks, Alaska 


INTERIOR ALASKA 


Fifteen years experience hunting 
the Alaska Range is at your dis- 











posal. Rates and information on 
request. 

DRAGICH & ANDERSON 
Healy Fork, Alaska 











HUNT ALASKA BROWNIES 


with th 
JUNEAU GUIDES of S. E. ALASKA 


Brown, Grizzly, Black and Glacier Blue Bear, 
Deer, Mountain Goat, Ducks and Geese. 

King salmon fishing and cruising parties in south- 
east Alaska on cruisers ‘‘Warrigal’’ and ‘‘Ty- 
phoon’’ during Summer months. Reasonable rates. 
WM. SPARKS, Manager, JUNEAU GUIDES 

2008 Eastlake Ave. N., Seattle, Wash. 


















Game heads, sancfiead, 
Furs made into scarfs, 





TAXIDERMY 


coats, rugs—reasonable. 
Write for price list. 
HARRY AMANN, 919-2ist St., Denver, Colo. 


Six Years with the Texas 
Rangers 


Will appeal to all Western people. Capt. Gillett has 
produced one of the most absorbing narratives yet writ- 
ten by a Texas author. His description of the great 
gun fight that wiped out the Sam Bass gang is a master- 
piece—as thrilling a 
pages, liberally illustrated. 
money back if ‘not satisfied. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 





Price $4 


Denver, Colo. 








tale as has ever been told. 332 | 
delivered—your 





Mounted 
and Your 


RAW FURS 


made into 
Fur Coats, Rugs, 
Robes, etc. 


Jonas master craftsmen will convert your 
raw skins into stylish coats, wraps, chok- 
ers, robes, rugs, etc., at surprisingly low 
cost. We operate the largest fur tanning 
Write 


and dressing plant in the west. 
for our fur catalog—FREE, 


Uaster Taxidermists 











KODIAK BEAR @ ALASKA 


Plan now fora Fall hunt and get a mixed 
bag of Kodiak Bear, Kenai Moose, White 
Mountain Sheep, Goat, Caribou, Grizzly 
and Glacier Bear, 


This is the pioneer hunting organization 
of Alaska—our sixth year. No connec- 
tion with any other group of individuals, 

Operating from Canadian boundry to 
tip of Alaska Peninsula, from Arctic Circle 
to Gulfof Alaska. Folder available—none 
for children. Write or cable AGTA. 

Camera expeditions to the Valley of Ten 
Thousand Smokes. (No hunting permitted.) 


a Alaska Guides, Inc. 
Box L Anchorage, Alaska 
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ANIBNIRN 


POWERED BY LYCOMING 


5 New Straight Eights 








Imagine a 5-passenger 2-door Brougham, 


a long, large, roomy car on a 127” wheel- 
base with a 98-horsepower straight eight 
motor! Including Silent Mesh Transmis- 
sion, automatic chassis lubrication, and 
four two-way hydraulic shock absorbers, 
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And, a 4-door full Sedan, with deeper 
cushions and widest rear seat. Only 68” 
high, yet more roomy and comfortable. 
Including: X-type cross member twist- 
proof frame; steel-draulic brakes; adjust- 
I RTO ES BOP asco cence scstce ba -neands. 
With a Convertible Cabriolet. Including: 


Finest of leather upholstery; specially 
designed window construction that posi- 
tively prevents rattle; airplane type in- 
struments; adjustable steering wheel; 
dimmer-lights foot-operated, for.................. 
Also, a 5-passenger Convertible Phaeton 
Sedan, a closed car or entirely open with 
top down. Non-rattle windows; only 65” 
high. Door glass effortless to raise or 
DWT GOP sc ere ae 


And—a Business Man’s 2-door Coupe. 


Door 48” wide; seat adjustable; unusual- 
ly commodious for three; baggage com- 
partment in rear; widest door on any 
car; widest seat of any production car; 
cushions and back form fit; extra leg | 
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f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana 
Equipment other than standard, at extra cost 


FREE WHEELING 


in all Custom models at slightly higher prices: Five-passenger 2-door 
Brougham, $1145; Business Man’s Coupe, $1195; Convertible Cab- 
riolet, $1245; Four-door Full Sedan, $1195; Convertible Phaeton 
Sedan, $1345, f. o. b. Connersville, Ind. 





AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 





lake I -think you had better leave to be settled 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company guide, but, as you 
will see from the large scale map, there are lit- 
erally thousands of lakes within a_ reasonable 
distance.—K. A. Cockburn. 


Thank You, Mr. Sands 

EDITOR:—I wrote to you regarding data on 
fishing in northern Elko County in Nevada. I re- 
ceived a reply from Mr. McKenzie which, I am 
pleased to say, was satisfactory in every respect. 
We had a fine trip and enjoyed noble fishing. 
I thank you a lot, and congratulate you on the 
excellence of the service rendered by your de- 
partment. I hope to use it again and shall recom- 
mend it to my friends.—W. E. Sands, Nevada. 


Red Fish Lake, Idaho 

J. D. B., W. VA.:—In and near Stanley Basin, 
Custer County, Idaho, there are several beautiful 
mountain lakes, namely, Big Red Fish, Little Red 
Fish, Stanley, Alturus, Petit’s, etc. These lakes 
are wonderfully scenic, being right in the heart 
of the Sawtooth Range. As a rule, they harbor 
no fish, except in the Red Fish Lake there is a 
rare specimen, called from its color ‘‘redfish.” 
However, the fish do not take the hook, and are 
protected. Two or three years ago some of these 
lakes were stocked with landlocked salmon, but 
if they are open to take yet I do not know. 

The main Salmon River heads in this region, 
but because of a power dam below Stanley the 
fish, especially salmon, have not been able to run 
up that far. But the Middle Fork of the Salmon 
also heads in part in the upper basin, and in July 
and August salmon can be taken with very little 
trouble, usually, however, with spears. Wonder- 
ful fishing and hunting can be had on the Miadle 
Fork of the Salmon, Stanley being the outfitting 
base, as it is necessary to pack in about 20 miles 
from the wagon road. This is a virgin country 
and in season can not be equaled. All varieties 
of game can be taken, but fishing is limited t 
several varieties of trout and salmon. Seventeen 
miles down the river from Stanley Basin there 
is a resort, excellent and cheap, called .... 
eo Much sport can be had from here, spear- 
ing salmon in the spring. Trout fishing is also 
good. You might write to the State Game War- 
den, Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho, regarding 
landlocked salmon in Red Fish Lake. 

In conclusion, you may take it that you will 
not find either good fishing or hunting right in 
Stanley, but it is the outfitting point for packing 
out to where both sports are unsurpassed; dis- 
tance from about 20 miles to as far as you want 
to go.—F. P. Richards. 


Bass in Florida 

C. F. A., IND.:—I would suggest De Land, 
Fla., as a good point for you to begin operations 
on the big-mouthed bass. West of De Land a few 
miles, a very easy drive by machine, the St 
Johns River flows through a wild hyacinth sec- 
tion, and here lurk some dandy big bass. All 
about De Land there are streams and lakes with 
plenty of bass in them. Another good place for 
you to go would be Kissimmee, south of De Land. 
There are a number of fine bass lakes and 
streams about, close to this place. In fact, if you 
will go any place along the mid-central part of 
the Florida peninsula in the lake region, which 
extends from Ocala southward to Okeechobee, 
you will find large big-mouthed bass in good num 
bers. A good deal of your success depends on 
the weather and winter, I can warn you. Last 
season was a very poor one for large bass to be 
taken. This season might be all right. As for 
guides, that will be easily arranged when you 
get on the streams and lakes. Possibly you will 
not need many guides, at least I never have in 
Florida. I have usually found the winter visitors 
there to be more than courteous in giving infor- 
mation and even boats to the visitor fishing for 
bass.—Ben C. Robinson. 


All- Year Fishing 
E. D. C., LA.:—The little town of Hot Springs, 


| N. Mex., would be a good place to go. 


There is excellent all-year-round fishing in the 
Elephant Butte Lake, and there is excellent duck 
hunting on the Rio Grande, as well as good 
country for trapping coyotes and wildcats west 
of the town, in the foothills. The climate is ideal, 
especially in winter.—E. C. Becker. 


Ohio Muskies 

R. H., OHIO:—Killbuck Creek, north of 
Coshocton, is an excellent musky stream. The 
Muskingum, at Luke’s Chutes, close to Malta, 
and the Tuscarawas River at this town and 
above us for 3 miles, are all fine bets for this 
fighting old tiger fish. This is the month, this 
month and through November, to hang a good 
musky in these waters. You should have some 
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A THOUSAND 


MUS KIES 


were taken last season at our camps on 
Sabaskong Bay, Whitefiish Bay— 


LAKE OF THE WOODS 
with its 16,000 islands and also on tributary lakes 
Many thousand Salmon Trout, Small and 
Large mouth Bass, Wall-eyed and Great 
Northern Pike also taken. Moose, Deer, 
Bear, Duck all plentiful. House-boat and 
cruiser t-ips, also canoe trips arranged. 
Full information on request 


E. D. CALVERT, CEDAR ISLAND CAMP 
RAINY RIVER, ONTARIO 
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BIG GAME HUNTING IN OLD MEXICO 

On the Rancho La Mesa Grande in the heart of the Big 
Game Country of Coahuila, Mexico. 

Plenty of bear, white tail deer, antelope and other game. 

This preserve and equipment is owned and operated by 
substantial Americans. 

We have high class American guides who know Mexico and 
and the Mexican people. 

We are permanent and reliable and cater only to high class 
sportsmen who expect what is advertised. 
Bird D. Cashion, Sect’y., 606 Moore Building, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


“FAMOUS” “JACKSON” “HOLE” 


Now booking for spring bear hunting with 
dogs. Summer fishing and tourist parties rates 
$5.00 a day including board and lodging. 
Trips through ““TETON” and YELLOWSTONE 
PARKS. Fall hunting moose, elk, deer, sheep, 
antelope and bear. Write us for information 
and early booking dates. 


Plummer Hunting Co., Lander, Wyo. 
YUKON BEARS 


Plan now for the hunting trip of a life time 
—in the Yukon during 1931—game plentiful 
—big game shots guaranteed—our years of 
experience your assurance of pleasant suc- 
cessful outing. Spring Grizzly, brown or 
black bear, Fall moose, caribou, sheep, goats, 
etc. No trip too large or small for us. Write 
for details. 

—_ YUKON BIG GAME BUREAU 

Ox 


Whitehorse, Yukon. Canada 
MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS 
AT GREEN’S CAMPS 
Lake of the Woods 


PENS MAY ist. When lake trout 

fishing is at its best for Musky, 
Lake Trout, Bass. World’s Record Musky 
taken at our camp by Curtis. Moose, 
Deer, Bear Hunting. 

Our camp is reached by the new Ft. 
Frances and Kenora Highway. No long 
boat trip—shortest route to Lake of the 
Woods—EMO—New Gateway. 

Send for folder. Write or Wire. 


Geo. H. Green—Emo, Ont., Canada 
Formerly of Rainy River 









































FOR SALE—Only trained pack 6 dogs in 
world. Ultimate in thrilling sport. Record 12 


Can escort party South Asia. 
X, Outdoor Life 


To BIG GAME Hunters 


I specialize in locating hunters with parties 
that give results. State kind of game you wish 
to hunt and I will get you located in the proper 
territory for the particular kind of game you 
wish to hunt. I am now booking parties for 
spring Bear Hunting. 


STATE YOUR WANTS 
H. E. Bowles Idaho Falls, Idaho 


tiger, 60 days. 
Address 
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unknown on our expeditions. 
your side. 
and 


everything except your effects 


and references. 


KODIAK GUIDES ASSN. 
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personal 


song 737 ~— ALASKA HUNTING EXPEDITIONS 


14-, 20- and 30-day hunting trips, at prices you can 
afford, for Kodiak grizzly, Kenai moose, white moun- 
tain sheep, mountain goat, caribou, great Alaska brown 
black bear, 
greatest hunting and fishing grounds. 
derland of scenic splendor—a sportsman’s paradise. 
Twelve days after leaving your home in the East you 
can be hunting in remote wilderness regions of Alaska, 
inhabited by roving bands of big game animals, for- 


easily reached by modern means of speedy travel. 
use airplanes, speed boats and horses te get you to the 
hunting grounds from port of landing. 
amid snow-capped mountains, glaciers, rushing 
and waterfalls, hunting, canoeing, camping. 
; : ; ays hours of angling 
Nature in awe-inspiring splendor everywhere, without a scar of civilization. 

r Bring your wife along and let her hunt and 
J Our camp equipments are the best, complete to the smallest detail. 
is arranged to assure you the greatest comfort that life in the wilds affords. 
sleeping bag. 


BOX R 


Fall 1931 


walrus. World’s 
A superb won- 


polar bear and 


inaccessible to the busy sportsman but now 


We 


Thrilling days 
rivers 
Glorious 
and lakes. 
Hardships are 
fish right by 

Everything 
We furnish 
particulars, prices 


KODIAK, ALASKA 


in swift water streams 


For further 























one that knows the streams I have mentioned 
point out the musky pools to you. At Luke’s 
Chutes you will have no trouble finding the right 
places, but on Killbuck and the Tuscarawas you 
should talk with residents who fish and get the 
dope on the proper pools. They are in all these 
places I have mentioned, good ones, too, that 
will fight you to the finish. Use big run chubs 
and artificial plugs—Ben C. Robinson. 


Fast Water in Montana 

W. G., WYO.:—You ask in your letter about 
the trout streams in the Big Horn Canyon of 
Montana. There are several—the Black Canyon, 
Box Canyon, and Bull Elk Canyon. Then on the 
west slope of the mountains are the Trout Creek, 
Devil’s Canyon, and a few other small ones, and 
they have all been fished. In fact, I have fished 
in every one of them myself. 

As to any history regarding the fish in this 
canyon, there are nothing but the native trout, and 
they are quite plentiful. I have always been able 
to get all the fish I wanted in these streams. 

And as to the number of expeditions through 
this canyon, there have been quite a number of 
them. The Burlington engineers at one time 
went through with the view of building a rail- 
road through to Cody. The Big Horn Canyon 
Power and Irrigation Company engineers were 
up and down this canyon several times. A. W. F. 
Koch of Hardin was one of the engineers. Dan 
King went through this canyon. Dr. Will Allen 
of Billings went through, and a number of other 
parties. 
easily and, of course, in the summertime they 
have to shoot the rapids with a boat. As to the 
number of lives that were lost in this canyon, 
there were eight; the two that you spoke of in 
the graves you saw at the mouth of the canyon, 
and six others. 

The length of the canyon is approximately 50 
miles.—C. S. Eder. 


A Personal Reply 


Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 


velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 


BAMAMAIO Amn in a 





Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
Lire and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 


Name 





Address 

















In the wintertime they get through quite | 











TO LET 


VERY GOOD SALMON FISHIN 
LAERDAL RIVER, NORWAY 


First class Beat vacant in the summer time. Splendid 
house, with bath and telephone, situated at riverside 
in middle of beat. 
Write owner: 
NILS SOELTUN 


Ljosne, Laerdal, NORWAY 
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Big Game Hunting 
I Guarantee shots at bear 
In spring elk in season. Fishing, sightseeing, 
saddle and pack trips in the Rockies. 
For further particulars write or wire 


CHICK GRIMSLEY, 
REGISTERED GUIDE 
PENDROY, MONTANA 








Allan: Ranch 


BEYOND ALL ROADS 
In the Big Rockies. Dude Ranch. Modern. 
Warm Plunge. Pack Trips. Riding. Swimming. 
Fishing. Hunting. Motor Boating. 
Let's Go for a Spring Bear Hunt—Grizzly, Black or Brown 


Booklet 
RALPH ALLAN, AUGUSTA, MONTANA 














BIG GAME HUNTING IN THE CASSIAR 

I have purchased the pack horses and equipment of 
the Calbreath estate and am splendidly equipped to 
outfit Big Game Hunters into one of the finest countries 
for Big Game in America. Grizzly and Black Bear, 
Sheep, both Stonei and Fannini, Goats, Moose and 
Caribou in large numbers. Write now for further 
information. 


‘ Both spring and fall hunting, reliable 
guides. 


Will furnish best of references. 
GEO. B. BALL 
Successor to Frank J. Calbreath, Telegraph Creek, B. C. 


GRIZZLY BEAR HUNTERS 


We have a very good grizzly country near the famous 
Brazeau district, where we can assure hunters of shots in 
a reasonabie length of time. Or would you like a pack 
trail trip with your camera this summer in Banff or 
Jasper Park. 

Old experienced guides. References from satisfied 
Parties. Write for information. 


MUSTARD & BARNES, 
Guides & Outfitters, Horburg, Alberta 


THE LONG TREK 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton 


Around the World with Camera and Rifle. The story of 
an African-Asiatic Expedition, 1929-1930. $5.00 postpaid. 
This book is the latest and most exhaustive of Dr. Sut- 
ton’s adventure and big game tales. Contains 350 pages 
and 201 illustrations. 

Dr. Sutton is also the author of TIGER TRAILS IN 
SOUTHERN ASIA, $2.25, and AN AFRICAN HOLI- 
DAY at $2.25. 























OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find O) $5.00—The Long Trek 
Check which O $2.25—Tiger Trails in Asia 
you wish OO $2.25—An African Holiday 


Name 





Address 
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Mallard Jumping 


Etching by Ricuarp E. Bisnop 


Reproduced by Permission of the Artist and his Publishers, 
Charles Sessler Company 
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Karluk Kodiaks 


By Claude H. Barr 







Sip N FAR western Alaska, with only the narrow 
es Alaska Peninsula and the turbulent waters of 
eh Shelikof Strait separating it from the Bering Sea, 
BS Ss lies the rugged, beautiful island of Kodiak. When 
Stephen Glotoff, a Russian freebooter, presumably the 


first white man to set foot on Alaskan soil, landed on 
Kodiak, he little knew that he was landing on the island that 
was the home of the largest flesh-eating animal in the world. 
It was not until 1898 that the world began to hear of the 
gigantic Kodiak grizzlies. Since then Kodiak Island and 
the Alaska Peninsula have been the Mecca of those adven- 
turesome spirits that were willing to spend many days to 
reach the home of Ursus middendor ffi and Ursus gyas to add 
to their trophies the most-coveted animal in North America. 

My wife and I had hunted moose in Ontario and Quebec, 
deer in both provinces, caribou, grizzly, and black bear in 
British Columbia, but back in 
our heads was a determination 
to go to Alaska some day for a 
try for a “big brownie.” With 
that ambition in view, in the fall 
of 1929 I began corresponding 
with various Alaskan outfitters. 
In October I received a letter 
from Captain Charles Madsen, 
describing the Karluk Lake sec- 
tion of Kodiak, and his descrip- 
tion of the method of travel, the 
complete equipment of his or- 
ganization, and the assurance of 
getting what we were after de- 
cided that our vacation in 1930 
would be spent with Madsen and 
his organization. Later events 
proved that in our selection 
of guides and territory we had 
made a very fortunate choice. 

Dr. A. R. Crook, the curator 
of the State of Illinois Museum, expressed a desire for a 
family group of Kodiaks for Mammal Hall in Springfield, 
and Mrs. Barr and I promised to do our best to bring him 
back one. 

We sailed from Seattle on the Pacific S. S. Admiral Wat- 
son on April 30, and after a very interesting voyage through 
the beautiful Inside Passage turned west into the unpro- 
tected waters of the Gulf of Alaska. As we neared Seward 
I was handed a radiogram from Madsen that he had sent 
Mrs. Barr’s guide, J. W. Walker, two packers, and the cook 
into the interior, with the provisions to establish our camp, 
and that he would meet us on Shuyak Island and take us by 
a gas boat out to Sea Otter Island to hunt hair seal. Four- 
teen days after we left Springfield we stepped off the steam- 
er at Port Williams, a fishing village on Shuyak Island, and 
were soon aboard the cannery tender Waterland en route to 
try our rifles on the seals. 

_ We were now in the land of the great brown bear in real- 
ity, and it gave us plenty of thrills, while passing Afognak 
Island, to scan the snow-capped mountains for a view of 





Karluk Lake, Kodiak Island 


what we had come so far to get. None were seen, however, 
and we soon were anchoring off Sea Otter Island. Sea Ot- 
ter Island was a rocky, wind-swept sanctuary of nothing but 
seals and bird life. In addition to the ever-present gulls, 
there were hundreds of cormorants and sea parrots or puf- 
fins on the ledges. Unfortunately, we were forced by the 
high waves to land among the seal, and they were all in the 
water by the time we could get our rifles into action. With 
only their heads bobbing up from the waves, they gave us 
a very sporting target. 

I was lucky enough to get one at my first shot, but numer- 
ous misses later took some of the conceit out of me. The 
gallery of the guide, the boatman, and myself did not seem 
to spur the “Mrs.” on to any hits, and she moved down the 
rocky beach away from us, but soon came running up to 
say she had hit one. It sank, and, while the boatman was 
after it with a boat hook, a live 
seal pup came to the top, and he 
grabbed it and pulled it in. The 
dead one was located and was 
found to be a very large speci- 
men of the leopard seal, weigh- 
ing about 150 pounds, much 
larger than either of the two I 
shot. With the three dead seals 
and the live pup on board, we 
were soon headed west for the 
town of Kodiak, which we 
reached about midnight. 

We found the next morning 
that we had arrived ahead of 
the lV atson, which had to call at 
a port across Shelikof Strait on 
the peninsula. After it arrived 
we had lunch aboard with Cap- 
tain Thomsen, and then again 
boarded the Waterland for our 
85-mile trip around Kodiak Is- 
land to Uyak Bay. With the officers and the crew waving 
farewell, and Captain Thomsen sounding the ship’s siren, 
we sped out the narrow entrance to the harbor on the last 
leg of our long journey. 


T WAS a very interesting trip through the tide rips of 

Shelikof. Northward were the towering, snow-covered 
volcanoes of the Alaska Peninsula, where lay the Valley of 
Ten Thousand Smokes. To the left were the lower, more 
rounded mountains of Kodiak. There was no timber at all, 
except here and there a few groups of cottonwoods, and they 
were all in the valleys. Large patches of willows covered 
the first foothills, and higher up the darker alder thickets 
ran to snow line. Between the patches of alders and wil- 
lows was acre after acre of the yellow grass that grows in 
profusion all over the island. The heavy snows of the win- 
ter had beaten it down until it had the appearance of a pas- 
ture, and we were elated over the apparent ease it would be 
to travel over it. Sad was our awakening later. 

The Waterland reached Larsen’s Arm of Uyak Bay late 
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C. H. Barr and Capt. Charles 
Madsen enjoying a rest at 
their temporary camp at the in the 
head of Karluk Lake on 
Kodiak Island 


evening, and we 
had a good night’s sleep, 
rising at 5 a. m. After 
breakfast, with our duffle we went ashore. Our outfitter’s 
foresight in sending his crew in ahead with the tents, pro- 
visions, and boats saved us a lot of time here, as a 3-mile 
hike across a marshy tundra to Karluk River now faced us. 
It was a clear day, but the northwest wind had the chill of 
the snowy peaks in it. No wild life except a few ptarmigan 
vas observed on our hike. 

Walker and the two packers met us at the end of the por- 
tage on Karluk River with the skiff, which was equipped 
with an outboard motor, promptly on schedule, and after a 
lunch we packed the boats and were on our way. 

Karluk River runs out of Karluk Lake northward 18 
miles, and empties into Shelikof Strait. It is known to 
be one of the greatest red salmon streams in the world. With 
the motor and only 10 miles to go to Karluk Lake, it ap- 
peared to us that we would reach camp in short order. The 
crew reported they had already spotted three big bears near 
the lake, and we were very anxious to get started. 


HAT 10-mile river trip was a hummer! The water was 

clear and swift, and deep enough to start with, but soon we 
were in gravel bars too shallow for the kicker, and the oars 
had to be resorted to. The farther we progressed, the swiit- 
er the water ran, and soon the crew were in their rain suits 
and were wading and propelling the boat by that quaint old 
Alaskan method known as the “Armstrong.” I went ahead 
along the shore with my rifle, hoping to see bear. Hundreds 
of ducks, mallards, bluebills, and sawbills, rose before me as 
{ made my way slowly up the Karluk. Occasion- 
ally, on a sand bar, big bald eagles would be 
seen sitting, patiently looking for a meal of trout. 

It was 8 p. m. when the big lake was reached. 


The sun was disappearing behind the higher 
mountains of the interior, and a cold wind emp tree 
sprang up which Kodiak 
lashed the waves of 

Karluk Lake into 

whitecaps, and sent a 

spray over us as we 


sped the remaining 12 
miles to Camp Island, 
where our main camp 
was established. We 
were drenched and 
cold when we stepped 


Right—The author and 
a large male Kodiak bear 
which had rolled down 
into the alders from 
where it wasshot. The 
skin measured 1014 feet 
without stretching 





Right—Scene 
high in the Aills 
above where 
O’Malley Lake 


Karluk Lake on 


Mrs. Barr emerging from a Kodiak 

bear den dug out of the mountain 

side. Five of us could stand upright 
inside 








out of the skiff, but when we walked into a roomy and 
warm tent, and sat down to a hot, well-cooked meal, our 
spirits were soon sky high. 

The first morning in camp was spent in getting our 
equipment ready. Mrs. Barr was using a Mannlicher 
6.5 mm., with Western ammunition. She is only a “fly 
weight,” tipping the scales at 115 pounds, and we were won- 
dering if the 160-grain bullet was heavy enough to stop a 
brownie, but we found it served the purpose admirably. | 
was using a Springfield Sporter with Remington Express 
ammunition. Its 220-grain mushroom bullet was about 
right and served effectively for the work required. 


[N THE afternoon we decided to do some scouting around, 

so we took our fishing rods and rifles, and with our guides 
set out in the canoes for the end of the Thumb of Karluk 
Lake. Arriving, we began casting for some trout we knew 
would be lurking where Thumb River runs into the big lake. 
The very first cast of the pearl spoon brought me a 5-pound 
Dolly Varden. I was a happy soul! Here, far from civili- 
zation, with my rifle near, casting for fighting fish, and 
while I reeled in I was continually scanning the hills for the 
great Kodiak grizzly. About 50 yards away, Mrs. Barr was 
landing trout after trout, and before I knew it she an- 
nounced that my two and her six were enough for one day. 
As usual, the trout taken from the cold northern waters 
were firm and full of fight. After one eats a few of them 
it is hard to tempt him with market fish. 

It was now getting about the time that old Ursus begins 
to roam around in search of food, so we hit out for Thumb 
Lake, a beautiful body of water nestling among the high 
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Mrs. Barr and the female Kodiak 

which she shot near Thumb Lake. 

Note the enormous head and humps 
of the grizzly 


mountains above the Thumb. We trailed ahead, and the 
guides came behind, wading and pulling the canoes, the fast 
waters of Thumb River being too fast for paddling a canoe. 

Strewn along the shores were hundreds of old salmon 
heads. Each year thousands and thousands of these mag- 
nificent fish come from the sea to the scene of their nativity 
to spawn and then die. This makes the small lakes and feed- 
er streams of Karluk Lake a happy hunting ground for the 
bald eagle and Kodiak bear. Back from the shores among 
the willows and alders were numerous holes where brownie, 
gorged, retires for his naps. The salmon were not running 
yet and all the bear signs were old, but from the numerous 
beds and bear trails we knew we were in a real bear country. 


ADDLING quietly to the head of the lake, which is 

about 2 miles long, scanning the hills with our binoculars 
as we went, we were suddenly startled by a commotion in 
the water near the shore. It was caused by the playful an- 
tics of a couple of land otters. They would chase one an- 
other through the water out on the beach and back into the 
water, diving and swimming like a couple of porpoises. 
They viewed us without alarm, diving and coming up with a 
snort, and watching the canoes with curiosity and seeming- 
ly without any fear. 

It began to rain, so we started toward camp. I was lost 
in admiration of the wonderful scenery and the complete 
absence of any sign of anyone ever being in this “blind spot” 
of Kodiak ahead of us, when I was awakened from my rev- 
erie by a sharp whisper from my guide. “There’s a bear !” 

Sure enough! Following his pointing paddle with my 
eyes, I could see, about 500 yards away, the rolling gait of 
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Left—C. H. Barr 
shooting Kodiak 
tracksin thesnow 
high in the hills 
that surround 
ee 3 Lake - 
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Our main camp with its 
three large tents and full 
equipment was located on 
Camp Island in Karluk Lake, 
Kodiak Island 


old Bruno, as he carried his 
heavy bulk _ gracefully 
through the high grass and 
over the rocky knolls above us. Studying him through the 
glasses, we could see he was a big fellow, and that his coat 
was dark and heavy. He was traveling with the wind and 
fairly fast, snatching a bite of grass here and there as he 
went. We hurriedly paddled down the lake to what ap- 
peared the best place to head him off, and, leaving our ca- 
noes, hurried up through the patches of alders and willows. 


“JERE we received the surprises of our young lives. From 

the lake it appeared as if the going would be similar to 
that of the old apple orchard back on the farm in east Ten- 
nessee. It was far, far different. The grass was in high 
niggerhead tufts, and the alders were well-nigh impen- 
etrable. When we reached the first bench Mrs. Barr de- 
cided that was the one he would come along, so my guide 
and I went a couple of benches higher. 

We had a good view of his apparent objective, but Mr. 
Bear changed his mind and our wait was in vain. Never- 
theless, we had seen a real live Kodiak bear, and we had 
also learned that those easy-looking grassy hills were far 
from easy to traverse, so we went back to camp with 
the feeling that we were fairly well initiated. The trout 
assuaged our feeling of failure somewhat, and we again re- 
tired with high spirits. It was May 13, anyway, and it was 
too much to expect to land a bear on the very first day. 

It was raining and blowing a gale the next morning when 
we were called to “Come and get it.” We elected to wait 
for better weather before starting hunting in earnest, but 
about 3 o’clock I began to get restless so, donning 
a rain suit over my hunting clothes, which includ- 
ed hip boots, I set out with my guide and packer 
for Lagoon Creek on the east side of Karluk Lake, 
which is about 3 miles from Camp Island. A 
cold nor’easter was blowing a stinging rain 
faces, and 
we could see it was 
snowing up high in 
the peaks. Beaching 
the canoe, we wan- 
dered through the 
cottonwoods and wil- 
lows. My love of fac- 
ing nature in the raw 
kept my spirits high- 
(Continued on page 
84) 





Left—Evan Moses, the 
packer, and the author 
with a Kodiak bear shot 
high above Little La- 
foon Creek in the Kar- 
luk Lake country, Ko- 
diak Island 
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Fighting a small shark at Pine Island on the west coast of Florida 


ANY north- 
ern light 
tackle _ fish- 


4 ermen who 
want to try salt water 
fishing have it all 
wrong. They go to 
Florida with the mis- 
taken notion that fish- 
ing down there is 
only for the wealthy. 
They think that a fel- 
low has to step into a pretty 
nice boat, strike out for the 
open ocean, and fight rough 
water all day long, to get a 
string of fish. They also have 
the idea that it is necessary to 





operate big rods, heavy reels, 
and lines like steel cables to 


lick the fish. In other words, 
we who like to cast with bass 
or musky tackle apparently 
haven’t a chance unless we 
leave terra firma and go cruis- 
ing over the briny deep. 

Now, I’m for the yachts, 
cruisers, cushioned chairs, and 
the life on the bounding Gulf 
Stream. I’m not pretending | 
do not enjoy that kind of fishing. But I had a lot of fun 
last winter with a bait casting rod while wading in the Gulf, 
a la the barefoot boy with cheek of tan, and nary a cruiser 
or guide on the horizon. And, brother, I caught fish. Yes, 
sir, there is sport fishing the Atlantic with ordinary cast- 
ing tackle and no expensive equipment. 

Lean back against the cushions and listen: 

One hot, bright February morning, we left the little town 
of Punta Gorda (our base for fishing and hunting excur- 
sions on the Florida west coast) and headed southwest by 
automobile for Pine Island, about a thirty-minute ride. We 
had first purchased a bottle of pork rind—nothing else. 
Nary an express cruiser, nor even an humble rented 
rowboat was added to our equipment. Nothing was 
taken along that we hadn’t already used before in northern 
waters. 

The blue waters of the Gulf grasp at the land here, with 
many long arms of ebbing and flowing salt water. These 
long, aquatic tentacles extend far inland over the flats, 
gurgling over the sand bars and flowing right into the man- 
grove jungles. At low tide the flats are alive and colorful 
with the comings and goings of the shore and water birds. 
It is a lovely sight to see them feeding there under the bril- 
liant sun. At high tide the birds give way before the in- 


coming schools of fish which come in for the same purpose 


coruay kj shing 


Bob Rkes 





A full length view of the snook 


of feeding. They al- 
ways can be counted 
on to explore for food 
on the crest of the tide. 

That’s the zero 
hour for those anglers 
who want to take the 
smaller game fishes. 

Several small 
bridges span the chan- 
nels in the Pine Island 
section so that, if you 
have no disposition for wad- 
ing, you may park yourself 
comfortably on a bridge. All 
you really need is the inclina- 
tion and your rod and line. 

C. P. Durance, a game com- 
missioner, residing in Punta 
Gorda at the time, herded us 
into Pine Island so that we 
would arrive with the slack 
tide just before it turned. In- 
formation about the rise and 
fall of the sea is easily obtain- 
able from the natives or any 
newspaper. “Bring your bass 
rod,” Durance said to me, “and 
take lures that bass or wall- 
eyed pike might hit on in the 
North. And, don’t forget this! Be sure to wear pants 
that can be rolled up. It will pay you in the long run.” 

“What about a bathing suit?” 

“That’s all right—if you like it. But I wouldn’t try it if 
I were you. Not unless you are pretty well tanned. That 
kind of an outfit exposes a lot of skin, and wading around in 
the water under the hot sun would burn you dangerously 
if you w eren’t used to it.” 

“T’ll roll my pants,” I decided, remembering experiences 
in the past with blazing suns in South America. ‘What 
about lines? Fifteen or 18-pound test will do, won’t it?” 


OU ought to have a line that will hold anything from 
a small shark to a 10 or 15-pound robalo. You never 
know what you'll hook.” 

That was all of the necessary information. 

V'll admit that it seemed overly simple and even a little odd 
to be told to go fishing in Florida with my regular tackle and 
in pants that could be rolled up. And there was something 
that set my blood racing. I liked the idea of catching any- 
thing from a shark to a snook without going to sea. 

Durance stopped us near the side of the road. 

“We're a little early,” he said. “But we might as well get 
rigged. The tide will turn in a few minutes, and when 
it starts to come in we want to be ready to start casting.” 
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In the distance, on either side of the highway, 
I could see an endless panorama of shallow 
water lying on sand bars, winding, green man- 
grove swamps, and hundreds of serious pelicans 
patiently waiting for the tide to flow in so that 
they, too, could go fishing. 

With Durance leading the way, we made for 
the flats. Out came the rods and tackle boxes. 
’ll record the outfit I put together for that 
morning’s excellent sport. First, I selected a 
5%4-foot bamboo rod (a sturdy one) and one 
of my regular, level-winding bait casting reels 
with a 16-pound silk line. While I tied on a 6- 
inch wire trace to the end of the line, Durance 
and I took the opportunity to discuss lures. 





OTH Durance and Steele (another Walton- 
ian from Punta Gorda) urged wooden plugs. 
Sea trout, ladyfish, and robalo show a definite 
predilection for the plugs, They hit them with 
gusto! Therefore, after a minute of pawing 
through the tackle box, I chose a wobbling, deep 
diving, green and white plug. It is constructed 
to run about 2 feet below the surface and has a 
zigzag motion. I noticed that 
Steele put on his favorite green 
fish fooler, and Durance started 
out with a similar lure, rigged 
out with a metal collar. All 
of us removed our shoes and 
stockings and wiggled our toes 
in water while we waited. The 
soft bottom looked very invit- 
ing, and I smoked a cigarette 
and luxuriated in the feel of 
warm sand under my bare feet. 
“Look, Bob!” said Durance. 
“There they are!” And I looked. 
Out in the shallow bay, wrinkled and sparkling under the 
sun, we could see signs of a school of sea trout just begin- 
ning to feed. They were too far away for us to reach with 
our casting. We made a few preliminary shots, however, 
and Durance assured us that as soon as the tide began to 
run in, the fish would move. ' 
Steele got the first prize. His whooping drew our atten- 
tion, and we looked around to see that he had hooked a small 
shark. This was an unexpected visitor to our party. I was 
standing about 30 feet away and got a good view of the 
strike. He was well hooked. I watched this struggle with 
an 8-pound, black-bodied shark with interest. Steele slowly 
worked him toward shore, and after several minutes 

















Above—Before the wading party 
started. Bob Becker and some 
colored help casting on one of the 
big canals. Oval—The sea trout, 
an ideal fish for the bait caster who 
wants to try salt water fishing 


Mr. Shark was hors de combat. 
This started things moving, and 
three minutes later both Durance 
and I hooked good sea trout. 

We had waded out into the 
cool, green salt water, which was 
now comimy in with the strong push of the tide behind it. 
The beach sloped off very gradually, and we were able to 
get a good distance from shore. Casting my underwater 
wiggle-woggle plug, I had barely taken in a few inches of 
line when | felt a sharp strike, and presto! there was Mr. 
Fish, 

Don’t overlook this sea trout fellow when you get into 
southern waters. Here is a plucky scrapper, a corking game 
fish, swift, voracious, and a ready biter. Although commonly 
called the sea trout, he is really a spotted weakfish, and a full 
blood brother to the popular weakfish of the eastern coast. 
And this lusty southerner will gobble anything from a spoon 
—I have hooked small specimens on spoons large enough 
to choke a tuna—to the proverbial kitchen stove. 

Slowly, carefully backing toward shore, always 
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A beauty from the Pine Island beach—the best sea trout of the 
morning 











keeping one eye open for sting rays which were comb- 
ing the bar for food, I worked my fish shoreward and 
landed him. I was surely proud of my _ prize. 


URANCE beat me with his fish. It put up a grand 

struggle, and we found that it weighed 3 pounds. 
When we had both unhooked and were ready to start 
shooting, he suggested: “The ladyfish ought to be com- 
ing in now. Let’s hustle down there to the bridge and 
catch some. There'll be sea trout down there, too. 
But we ought to find ladyfish near the bridge. We 
can get plenty of trout later on.” 

We all piled back into the car, rods in hand, and 
drove back about a quarter of a mile to the bridge, to 
meet the heroine of the day’s action. As we rolled 
along, I recalled meeting this lady some years ago 
while fishing near Everglades, Fla. Man, oh, man! 
How she did dazzle me with her pearly, iridescent 
scales and her spectacular jumps. This fast, slim- 
bodied, salt water fish has streamlines for high speed. 
And when she is hooked the first trick in the box is 
always to make a rush at top speed to the surface, and 
shoot high into the air. You’d think she was jealous 
of the tarpon’s famous jumping stuff. But the lady- 
fish of former years had struck on trolling spoons. 
Here was something quite different. We were stand- 





ing on a narrow bridge in summer warmth, comfort- 
(Continued on page 49) 


ably leaning over the rail, 
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been 
fighting for bear protection, led by its founder and 


BOR over twenty years Outpoor Lire has 
publisher, J. A. McGuire. Much has been accom- 
Z. 4 plished, and, when one considers that twenty states 
have finally given the bear some measure of protection, the 
prospect for saving this fine sporting animal from near-ex- 
tinction would seem to be very favorable. But a closer ex- 
amination of the facts shows the situation of the bear to be 
none too hopeful. 

In the first piace, the twenty states which give nominal 
protection to the bear often provide so many exceptions that 
actual protection is about nil. New York, for example, al- 
lows a licensed sportsman only one bear a season, and that 
must be taken between October 15 and November 15. But 
this law does not apply to the counties of Clinton, Delaware, 
Essex, Franklin, Greene, or Ulster; and there’s the rub. 
For the game hog does his work in those very counties. 
Consider the following story, taken from the Catskill Daily 
Mail, about a disgraceful slaughter which recently took place 
in Greene, one of the counties where there is no protection: 


~ THREE BEARS BAGGED BY ATHENS MARKSMAN 


Three Shots Bring Down Mother Bear and Two Cubs 
in the Catskills 


“The Story of the Three Bears,” with an unhappy ending, 
was enacted on Sunday in a setting of scenic splendor and 
with a:‘cast of four characters, three of whom had no idea 
that the roles in which they were cast were to be tragic 
ones. The locale of the play was a spot in the woods around 
Winter Clove, back of Round Top Mountain in the Cats- 
kills, and the cast was composed of Herman Veelie, an 
Athens hunter of exceptional skill, Mother Bear, large and 
very black, and two small and very black bears, her progeny. 

The tale runs like this. Mr. Veelie, at about 9 o'clock 
in the morning, was going through the woods in search of 
game, when suddenly he came upon the mother bear in 
search of her truant offspring and calling to them. With a 
well-directed shot, Mr. Veelie brought down the old lady, 
getting her, as the slang has it, “in the neck.” Going a little 
farther, Mr. Veelie discovered the two youngsters and im- 
mediately dealt them the same fate, two shots getting them 
in the neck and toppling them over. With the help of his 
father-in-law, Herbert Decker, of Catskill, who was on the 
trip with him, Mr. Veelie carried the bears to his car and 
tied them to it, the mother bear on the running board, and 
the two cubs, one on each side of the front fender. The 
hunting party and their spoils attracted no little attention as 
they drove through the villages of Cairo, Leeds, and Catskill. 

Upon arrival in Athens, the mother bear and the cubs 
were examined and weighed, the mother being ascertained 
to be about three years old and tipping the scale at 200 
pounds, and the babies being nine months old and weighing 
60 and 70 pounds each. All three had fine, thick pelts, the 
coats of the cubs being especially thick and long and glossy. 
All three were jet black. Mr. Veelie expects to have his 
trophies stuffed and mounted. It was a great day for him, 
but an unhappy one for the bears. 





I think most real sportsmen will experience shivers at 
reading that story. Imagine a hunter, after having the good 
fortune to kill a mother bear, turning on her two nine- 


€ This cleverly faked photo, 
' ; made with the aid of a 
small boy with histrionic 
ability, and a fair-sized 
bear skin, typifies the er- 
roneous public opinion of 
the much maligned bear 


month-old cubs and slaughtering them in cold blood—and 
afterwards having the colossal nerve to boast about the feat 
to a newspaper reporter. And the worst of it is not the 
actual deed, but the publicity attending it, the stupid boast- 
ing of the hunter, the hero-atmosphere with which news- 
papers surround him—in short, the example, which, in effect, 
is a challenge to other poor sports to go and do likewise. 

Yet the gentleman above is within the law—and mean- 
while we delude ourselves with the belief that there is prac- 
tical bear protection in New York state! 

Unfortunately, too, those western states most renowned 
for bear hunting are the very ones which still officially look 
on the bear as a predatory animal, and offer him not even 
nominal protection. Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah— 
in such states you can kill any number of bears, at any time 
of the year, even in the summer when the hide is worthless. 
The do-nothing attitude of the officials of such states encour- 
ages the indiscriminate slaughter of bears of all ages. The 
greatest crime against reasonable conservation is the killing 
of the young. Yet the shooting of bear cubs is not against 
the law; and as a result there are plenty of rotten sports who 
will gratify their blood lust by killing cubs. Would you make 
it legal to kill antelope fawns, or deer fawns? Do you pin 
medals on the gent who takes a basketful of trout fingerlings ? 
Then, in the name of all that is decent, if you grant that the 
bear is primarily a sporting animal, why do you allow morons 
to go out with a gun in their hands and come back grinning 
triumphantly with the hide of a cub bear about the size of 
your pet cocker spaniel ? 

Witness the following newspaper story from Utah; it is 


typical: 
a MOTHER BEAR AND CUB SHOT 


Deer Hunters Send Back Bag and 
Continue Chase 


Mother bear was just a wee bit late going into hiberna- 
tion with her two fat cubs in the Monte Cristo region, 
according to A. M. Miller, Jr., who returned Wednesday 
evening with the 400-pound animal and one cub. The other 
young one got away. A whole party of deer hunters fired 
at the bears, so that it was not certain who hit them. 


And the following disgusting story from the Spokane 
(Wash.) Daily Chronicle: 


THREE MEN HUNT; THREE BEARS DIE 


Goldilocks ran away from the three bears—but George 
Harlow, Earl Murick, and H. Ferguson didn’t. As a result 
they have three bruins hanging in the woodshed at N2519 
Market. 

The trio were to deer near Sacheen Lake in 
Stevens County yesterday when Harlow walked square into 
a mother brown bear standing in her hole peering out at 
him. He shot the animal squarely between the eyes. 

An effort was made to take the cubs alive; but one of 
the little fellows put up a fight. They were killed and added 
to the bag. : 


You may well ask, who is responsible for these conditions ? 
No single, simple answer would be adequate. 


First of all, 



















































one must look back over a hundred years and visualize the 
days when lone trappers and slow ox carts penetrated the 
western wilderness. The Rockies constituted a fearsome, 
merciless barrier. Trappers and pioneers occasionally met 
grizzlies; and as their firearms were not always adequate 
the encounter occasionally proved dangerous, and in some 
cases even fatal, to the human. The grizzly became a sort of 
symbol of the terror instilled into the pioneer’s*soul by all 
the hardships of the Rocky Mountain region—the cold, the 
hunger, the interminable ravines and canyons, the wolves 
and coyotes. Only around the Indian did a more awe-inspir- 
ing and distorted legend grow up. The Indian and the 
grizzly bear became twin symbols of the fearsomeness of the 
West. Magazines published lurid drawings, showing hunt- 
ers standing toe to toe with grizzlies, and fighting for their 
lives, as if the grizzly and the man were boxers in a ring. 
This conception of the ferocious grizzly became common 
property. It grew in the imaginations of the young. And 
so even today millions of people who have never been closer 
to grizzly country than Forty-second and Broadway retain 
exaggerated notions about man-stalking, man-killing, man- 
eating grizzlies. It is sometimes harder to destroy a lie than 
it is to destroy the truth. 

Then the public is further misled by owners of sheep herds 
in the West. Many of them care absolutely nothing for 
wild life—except such of it as will feed their sheep. It is 
common knowledge that their sheep herders are usually sup- 
plied with rifles (“for protection”), and that numberless 
sheep herders live largely on the game (deer, antelope, etc.) 
of the isolated regions they frequent. It is also part of their 
duty to kill bears. The theory is that all the bears they kill 
have been preying on their sheep. The public prints in the 
West are deluged with undocumented reports 
of the number of sheep the bears have been 
eating in specific regions. Newspapers have 
featured various stories like the following: 


RAIDING BEARS KILL 114 SHEEP 


Coeur D’Alene, Idaho, Oct. 28.—One hun- 
dred and fourteen sheep have been killed by 
bears in the vicinity of Belmont, 20 miles 
northeast of here, since June. Owners of 
sheep have killed twenty-two bears, wounded 
one, and taken many extra shots at them. 


Now no one denies that occasional bears kill 
sheep. But one is bound to point out that, 
even from the economic viewpoint, a bear 
who kills an occasional sheep is worth more 
to the community than the mutton he is apt 
to put into his stomach. We don’t think that 
bear protection depends primarily upon the 
financial argument; but, for those to whom it 
is all-important, it should be pointed out that 
there are thousands of sportsmen willing to 
spend an average of not less than $500 for the 
chance to bag a bear. At least those figures 
hold for the western country, where a big 





A black bear photographed at Hood River, Ore. 
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A lunch 








A hand-fed wild bear of the forest. The cook 
at Granite Park chalets in Glacier National 
Park made a pet of a big black bear that came 
to visit him for hand feeding daily. Photo 
courtesy Great Northern Railway 


game hunt can scarcely be enjoyed by a 
“dude” for less than that sum. That is money 
put into the community by the attraction ot 
bears; and the incidental benefits of that sport, 
in health and recreation, are not calculable in 
dollars and cents. But you must have bears to 
get the hunters. 

Without argument, we grant that it is neces- 
sary for Government hunters to go after the 
one bear out of perhaps fifty who sometimes 
goes on the rampage and does an exorbitant 
amount of killing. But from inside informa- 
tion, gathered over a period of years, we 
know that Government hunters, who, strictly 
speaking, are supposed to kill only exception- 
ally predacious bears, very often make it a 
policy to kill bears whenever they can find 
them, particularly if some sheep herder within 
a hundred miles has told them, in Mexican- 
American, “See oso (bear). Sheep kill, may- 
be.” I have had an ex-Government hunter in my office who 
produced a photo of himself feeding a cub bear out of a bot- 
tle, and told me that while in Government employ he had 
killed the mother bear. Returning to the carcass next day, 
he found the cub near by. He took the cub to the ranch 
where he made his headquarters, and related the incident to 
his chief, a field man of the Biological Survey. That man 
replied in effect that “the Survey has no use for live bears,” 
and ordered my informant to kill the cub. This was done 
according to instructions; and this harmless cub was num- 
bered among “stock-killing bears” in the report of the 
month’s kills issued by the Predatory Animal Control Di- 
vision of the Biological Survey. 

I am not here concerned with the alibis which gentlemen 
of the Survey will offer for such a case as this. I know that 
often, when an ex-employe of the Survey talks pretty frankly 
about some of the abuses inside the organization, they try 
to impeach the man’s testimony by calling him a “sorehead,” 
by leveling all kinds of unproved charges against him, and in 
general creating an indignant hullabaloo to keep the public 
from letting the fact sink in that (Continued on page 56) 


in the 
modern mode 
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While Odlaug examined 
a can critically, Gus, 
the Jrish spaniel 
retriever, looked on 
with a bored air, per- 
haps thinking of what 
a heck of a name ‘‘Gus”’ 
was for an Irishman 


‘ITZ LAKE was a little different. All around it 
were sloughs that were shallow enough to be 
waded. They had cover for blinds, but not Seitz 
Lake. Deep and clear and almost devoid of 
vegetation, except, of course, along the shore, it was a place 
for canvasback, redhead, or bluebill. Being too early for 
bluebills, which breed farther north, we looked to the little 
lake to attract for us the other deep water ducks. 

And we were not disappointed. They poured in there be- 
cause there were not many deep water lakes in the country 
and, once arrived, seemed reluctant to leave. 

The night before our shoot was a cold one. While we 
slept, or tried to sleep, in an old granary that we had selected 
as a hunting lodge, two shallower lakes, adjoining Seitz, 
froze completely over, forming a real sheet of ice that, 
despite the wind, did not break up until about 11 a. m. 
next day. That speaks for itself. 

What a night! Eight of us 
stretched in a row on a bed of 
straw, none too thickly spread, on a 
floor whose boards had not met for 
years. We had plenty of air. Doc 

3enson and Gordon Stuart were 
attempting to sleep in their car, 
which they had placed alongside 
the shack. 

About 2 a. m., when most of us 
were almost asleep, a stray horse 
tried to squeeze himself in between 
the car and our lodge. Doc awoke 
and sounded his horn furiously. 
It scared the horse out of the coun- 
ty, and the rest of us out of about 
two hours’ sleep. We could hear 
racing hoof beats for about fifteen 
minutes, it seemed. From then on 
there was nothing to do but mark 
time until 4 bells, when the gas 
stove could be called into action 
for the work of preparing breakfast. 

We shivered our way into pants and boots, and more than 
one uncomplimentary allusion to duck season temperatures 
was heard. Still, duck shooting is different—and therein 
lies its charm. Palmer shivered so that he could barely 
reach his cup. When he did get it, he shivered all the coffee 
out of it. Smith was holding his pants up with one hand 
and his cup with the other. The cup became so hot he had 
to change hands, so he released the pants, and shivered them 
down to the floor while he drank his coffee. 

“Gee whiz!” he complained, “I’m so cold I can’t eat.” 

“You don’t have to eat,” Elton reminded him. “Just put 
the sandwich into your mouth and let your teeth chatter 
their way through.” 

Then he remarked to Fahey, “You’re shooting No. 4s and 
6s. You’ve got 6s in your right pocket and 4s in the left, 
haven’t you?” He awaited the answer with a sober face. 











Stuart and Doc Benson match them up 


akota Cans 


By Philip Irvine 





“Veh,” said Tom. “But tell me—how did you know?” 

“Oh, I can tell by their rattle when you shiver,” Elton 
explained, his comedy falling on unappreciative ears. He 
is normal in every other way, but a man who can “wise- 
crack” under such conditions is exceptional. 

A brisk walk to our lake brought about a degree of phys- 
ical comfort. Still our gloves were welcome in handling the 
cold guns. Palmer took his position in a patch of cover 
just off the north bank. Fahey was on shore a little farther 
east. Stuart and his son, Bud, climbed a bluff on the east 
side, where they could get a shot on those going out, and 
also have a good view of any that might try to sneak in 
from the east. 

Fahey had “Pal,” the Chesapeake, and a wonderful re- 
triever he is. If there ever was a one-man dog, it is Pal. 
I never saw his equal. It makes no difference who shoots 
a duck, or where, if Pal retrieves 
it that duck is going to Tom Fahey. 

Doc Benson was on the south 
end, and I was not far from him. 
Elton and Odlaug went on to a 
lake a little northeast, while Sand- 
strom and Smith chose a lake to 
the southeast. Smith had _ dis- 
covered a number of small sloughs, 
known here as potholes, that lay 
about the country, and it was 
among these that he intended to 
explore, to find whether they had 
attracted the mallard tribe. 


DLAUG had the Irish spaniel 

retriever, “Gus” (that’s a heck 
of a name for an Irishman), who 
was owned by LaBine, a neighbor, 
but would work for anybody who 
could hit a duck. Gus and Pal 
were good friends, and there was 
always a spirited rivalry when the 
two found occasion to retrieve to- 
gether. Pal could always win in a race, as he was the 
stronger swimmer, but Gus made up in industry what he 
lacked in speed. 

I enjoyed the companionship of these two dogs so much 
that duck shooting has lost much of its lure where the party 
must work without a retriever. The enthusiasm that these 
dogs show in their surroundings seems to challenge the in- 
terest of the shooter’and to put his efforts on a competitive 
basis. It would be hard to doze in a blind with one of these 
heavy-coated sports for a companion. 

Zero hour arrived, with a strong south wind that carried 
with it much of the frost of the night, but the high banks 
around our lake offered some protection. Old memories 
rushed back with the marsh tang that hung in the air, pro- 
nounced, but not rank like that of the shallow sloughs. The 
sedge grass of my blind thrashed wildly in the wind, and 

















it was not a pleasant sensation to take its whip-like lashings 
on an unprotected face. Yet, when ducks were flying, it 
vas necessary to watch closely until the instant of their 
arrival; to sit like a graven image and take my punishment. 


HE first shot brought a rustling sound from over the 
water. Ducks were in motion, but in the darkness of 
early dawn we could not make out the forms that must now 
be speeding toward some shooter. Who would be the one 
fortunate enough to find himself in line of their flight? It 
was a tense moment, awaiting that instant when I might be 
given a split second in which to pull on one of those speed- 
ing shadows. What a different thing, shooting during broad 
daylight, when the bird can be marked in its flight and time 
given to judgment of speed and distance. On the north end 
somebody was shooting. The rustle of wings overhead came 
plainly enough, and dimly outlined figures passed like phan- 
toms into silence. They were probably too high, I told my- 
self, yet I was sure that in better light some at least 
would have made comparatively good targets for my gun. 
Swish! Close over my upturned face—now behind! I 
whirled, and over my gun barrel searched in vain the leaden 
sky line for a glimpse of the noisy traveler. If 
only I could see them coming in! Looking north 
into a background of darkness, I was given no 
warning of the approach of my bird until its 
sizzling presence was replaced by an equally sud- 
den silence. Then it came, a little to the right, into 
a lighter sky. Careful now! 
Time for only one shot! A 
good lead; and at the shock 
of the recoil I was rewarded 
by the sound of a heavy 
thump well inland. No re- 
triever needed here. Still, in 
the half-light of dawn, it was 
necessary to search for some 
time before I located him, 
belly up and blending well with 
the colors surrounding him— 
a drake as dead as 
any canvasback could 
well be. I know of 
nothing quite so satis- 
fying as one of these 
birds, a big dinner for 
two—enough for four. 
I carried him back 
to my blind and told 
myself half truthfully 
that he was worth the 
whole trip, whether 
or not I got any 
others. Just as I ar- 
rived, another came 
into the same light 
area, but got past a 
snapshot that I think 
was a little behind. 
Anyway, there was 
10 sound to indicate 
that he dropped. I 
never could shoot in 
poor light, so was 
well satisfied that no others came my way until sunup. 

My first glimpse of Palmer across the lake was a study 
in duck shooting. He almost invariably missed the first shot. 
Why, he himself can not explain, as he is just as sure to 
connect on the next one. 

Four cans were wandering idly about, well out of range 
from shore. They would swoop down as if to settle, then 
put on a little more steam and sail around again. I watched 
them for a while, feeling that those ducks were not quite 
satisfied with their location. Sure enough, they took a long 
swing out in front of my position, then, turning north along 
the west shore, started to climb. They would go over 
Palmer. Would they be too high? Whang! He missed 
that first shot again; then three more in quick order, and 
three cans were on their way down, the last one before 
the first had struck. Fahey pulled down the fourth. 
The air was clear again! To watch that kind of shoot- 


Smith had 
plenty of 
help from 
his two re- 
trievers 
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ing is entertainment enough without taking part in it. 

Stuart, on the east bank, strained his gun on a high one, a 
gadwall that did not come off our lake, but merely got nosey 
and came along from somewhere to look us over. I did not 
think he would waste a shell on it, but it started down at the 
first shot. He gave it another to hasten its descent, and 
again another as it sailed down on a long slant. I could not 
guess the height of that bird, but it seemed half an hour be- 
fore he got back to his blind with it. There is sport, too, 
in watching the high ones. 

Doc Benson was off to my left somewhere. Doc weighs 
about 250 and can be seen readily under ordinary condi- 
tions, but when he squeezes himself down in a duck blind 
it is simply useless to look for him. He certainly knows 
how to hide, and I did not see him until nearly sunset. I 
heard shooting from his direc- 
tion during the day, and when 
he came into camp he brought 
ducks, so he had been busy. 
We took time off for rest and 

refreshments. Rest in 
our camp means sev- 
eral hours generally, 
* as only the morning 
shooting and evening 
shooting are  con- 
sidered worth while. 
When we again went 
to our lake, we took 
about the same posi- 
tions as during the 
morning session. 


\ TILE watching 

for some action 
around me, I nearly 
missed some of it 
from my own blind. 
A drake can came low 
over the bluff behind 
me, and tried to sneak 
in directly over my 
head. He was well 
over the lake before I 
could get into play. 
[I couldn’t miss that 
straightaway shot, 
but he came down 
only crippled and began to paddle away, as I 
began a vigorous cannonade. He looked like 
a big target, but rode so low in-the water that 
I had really only his head and neck at which 
to shoot. I put No. 4 shot all around that bird. 
It seemed to cover him completely, yet he kept 
getting a little farther away with each shot. 
After firing twelve shells, however, I gave it 
up as a bad job. 

Noticing that Fahey had started to walk 
around the lake with Pal, I wigwagged for help. 
Before they reached me, Pal saw the old drake, 
now a considerable distance out from _ shore. 
In a short time there was a battle on. There 
was a lot of fight left in that bird, and he dove 
repeatedly. After him went Pal, his head going 
under each time in search of the diver. It took four at- 
tempts before the good old dog started my way with his 
prize. Straight as an arrow he came, and I called an oc- 
casional word of praise. Up on shore he shook himself 
dry, gave me a look of disdain, walked past within 2 feet of 
me, and trotted a hundred yards down shore to give the bird 
to Fahey. I may be foolish enough to waste twelve ex- 
pensive shells on a crippled duck, but I am not idiotic enough 
to try to take that same bird away from Pal. That is a 
one-man dog, and I am quite willing to honor his sentiments. 

As Fahey had come close enough to cover my territory, 
I decided to walk around the west shore to take the cramps 
out of my legs. Before reaching Palmer, who had not 
stirred from his blind on the north side, two gadwalls rose 


Palmer and Fa- 
hey didn’t miss 
all of them 





























with a noisy clatter and headed directly for him. They 
climbed on seeing his gun come up, but too late. Again 


that first shot and a clean miss, (Continued on page 56) 
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‘“‘Hal’’ pushes through the lily pads 


Tom HERE’S a 
£5, variety of 
Bo% bass hid- 
den in the 
very heart of the 
hundreds of Florida 
swamps, called prai- 
ries by the Florid- 
ians, that for size, 
cussedness, unex- 
pectedness, and the 
sport offered in the number of ways they can be taken beats 
anything that I’ve ever run into while fishing for bass. 

These bass never do what you expect, and you can never 
tell when they are going to strike, for they follow neither 
sun nor moon. Furthermore, they have a mind of their own, 
and they do not run true to bass form. Their tricks and 
their traits are their own. Yet when they won’t respond to 
one type of fishing, sometimes they will answer to another 
of the numerous methods available—and sometimes they 
won't. 

It is their size, habits, and response to different methods 
of fishing that puts them in a class by themselves and seems 
to make of this kind of fishing almost another sport in the 
realm of the out-of-doors. 

These bass are tucked away in tiny pot holes in the prai- 
ries, which is the reason why they have been so long over- 
looked by northern fishermen, though the natural shyness 
of the native Floridian has kept him from volunteering a 
great deal of information about his favorite pastime. 

Three of us, Harold Lawrence, Ed Gretzler, and myself, 
took a boat one evening some time ago into the heart of 
Levy’s Prairies in Putnam County, on a promise I had made 
to show Ed what a fight real, 
scrapping big bass could put up. 





Bigger, Trickier, and More 


Cussed Than Most 





underneath which 
was deep water. The 
pot hole itself was 
almost without bot- 


“Bt Hote’ B 
Ot O | — ASS tom. But it is under 


this growth of vege- 

tation that the can- 

By es old bass 

. usually likes to hide. 

George L. Bird oder dropped a 

pretty cast into the 

far end, working the bait back slowly, but without 

getting a rise. He tried twice more near the sides, but the 
bass were either absent or not striking. 

We pushed on with the aid of a light cypress pole through 
the saw grass and lily pads, sometimes moving by inches 
where the vegetation was thick. The effort required at 
times was almost herculean, but we didn’t mind for we had 
visions of blissfully taking a 10, a 12, or even a 14-pounder— 
not to mention the breathless hope of hooking onto one of 
the monsters that break all lines, regardless of the “test.” 


FOR Ed’s benefit we retold tales of men who know the 
prairies well enough to become acquainted with fish that 
have actually broken a score of lines without ever being 
seen. And it is easy to come back to them again and again, 
for the monsters are literally captive in the pot holes; only 
the small fish can swim through the shallow water that gen- 
erally surrounds their hang-outs. We mentioned the fact, 
also, that the record weight for a single Florida black bass 
is something over 26 pounds. 
Time passed rapidly, but presently in one of a long chain 
of pot holes we got our first rise, and we felt pretty certain 
after that the fishing would be good 
for a time at least. And so it was. 





The prairie was low, and we 
were forced to drag the boat oc- 
casionally from pond to pond. 
Sometimes we could approach on 
foot close enough to the pot hole 
for a long distance shot. This is 
dangerous, however, for the foot- 
ing is treacherous, and where a 
bass is hung it often means drag- 
ging it out by sheer force onto the 
mud banks with a possible broken 
line. 

The first pot hole was not more 
than three times the size of our 
boat. Saw grass guarded three 
sides of it, and the banks were 
floating masses of weeds growing 
in a liquid mud, 1 or 2 feet thick, 





Typical pot hole in the heart of the prairies 


. In a half hour’s time we had a 7, 
a 6, and several 4-pounders in the 
live box, but nothing that was 
really big enough or exciting 
enough to record here. 

We had taken several big ones 
in rapid succession, and I had just 
removed the 6-pounder from a 
“Lucky Thirteen,” when Ed from 
the center of the boat made one oi 
his beautiful long, low casts. His 
casting is a thing of beauty. Its 
precision, speed, and delicacy are 
a joy to watch. 

This cast was made from one of 
the larger holes, from which sev 
eral narrow, grassy arms reached 
back into the towering saw grass. 
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It dropped into one of these arms, which was perhaps 
3 feet wide, 20 feet long, and markedly crooked. Ed’s 
only hope, if he hooked a bass, was to bring it slowly 
toward the boat, while the boat was moved out into 
clearer water. 

The bait dropped well back into the channel, with 
plenty of grass between it and the boat. Instantly a 
whale of a bass blasted the water apart, and the plug 
disappeared. The reel sang briefly. Then the line 
slacked, showing one of two things—that the bass 
was off, or that it was heading for the boat. 

But when Ed took in the slack line, he could feei 
the great weight of the bass tugging far below the 
lily pads. 

“Say, this is a whale I’ve got hold of. He’ll make 
those other fish in the live box look like min- 
nows,” Ed sang out, in a happy and exultant tone. 





HEN the line became entangled among the lily 

stems, and Ed’s exultation as promptly vanished. 
It looked hopeless to try to get the bass out of the 
wilderness of grass and lily pads, but just then the 
bass solved the problem itself by cutting directly 
through the grass toward the boat, which by this 
time was slowly moving into clear water. 

Immediately the line came free, and Ed brought in 
20 feet or so. Then the bass headed for the starry 
sky. He stood on his tail, with mouth open wide 
enough to take in a jack rabbit, and shook the bait 
as if the weight and pain meant nothing to him. 
And likely it didn’t, for his mouth was probably as 
tough as horn, and, being about as big as a cigar box, 
it would scarcely feel the weight of the bait. 

Ed promptly lifted him off his “feet,” to keep the 
hooks tight. A short, furious battle followed, with 
Ed giving and taking line as circumstances demanded. 
Then suddenly the maddened fish came up and leaped 
directly away from the boat. Before Ed could realize 
what was happening, the bamboo pole snapped 
a few inches from the tip, the fragment 
hanging in place by only a few fibers. 

Prospects then were at their blackest. 
Twenty feet of line still out, the rod broken, \ 
and the bass down, busily getting tangled up ‘ 
in the water moss. It looked discouraging. 

But again the line began to move—this wee 
time toward the boat. The broken tip made 





reeling difficult, and the bass dived under the boat emo 


near the stern before it could be stopped. Harold 
reached for the line—the only thing to do—and 
started to bring it in, hand over hand. There were 
only a few feet out now—possibly 12 or 15 in all. 

Then the inevitable happened. The bass felt the 
tightening line and lunged beneath the boat, where 
the line caught. With another smashing dive it broke 
loose, taking the minnow along with it. 

Which of us was left the weakest, I don’t know. 


But if ever there was a sorry-looking fisherman, The pot hole 
ass are 
black as coal 


that chap was Ed. He sat there murmuring silently 
to himself, awed by the sudden turn of events. It 
had been his first experience with these tricky bass, 
though the smashing good fight the fish put up 
would have meant almost as much to anyone else as it pos- 
sibly could to him. 

We didn’t dare estimate the size of this bass, but we 
knew it was up and up past the 10-pound mark. And that’s 
a big fish to handle in cramped quarters—or anywhere else. 
But big as they are, the unexpectedness of their attack 
often goes their great size several better, as we found out 
in a very few minutes. 

We paddled on around this hole, which for want of a 
better name we have always called “North Hole.” We were 
satisfied in a way with our luck up to this point, for we 
had some nice ones. Conversation, therefore, was upon the 
“pros” and “cons” of the broken rod. If we had done “this,” 
would “that” have happened? Every fisherman knows what 
I mean. 

The dusk was thick by this time, and we were somewhat 
tired from our exertions and a bit indolent. We drifted 
ior a time idly. Harold had just finished reeling in, the 
lure dangling in the water with perhaps a foot of line out 







































Ten and I1-pound Florida bass 


and only a few inches from the boat. 
We sat there relaxed. Then— 

‘Bam!” A stick of dynamite let loose 
in the water near the center of the boat. 
A geyser lifted high in Harold’s face as 
he fell back off the seat. Ed, I heard 
swearing softly to himself, and I confess 
that my own heart stopped pounding a 
moment in sheer surprise at the sight. 


AROLD, recovering slowly, wiped the 
water out of his face. At least half 

a bucketful had come aboard. Then, be- 
thinking himself of his tackle, he picked 
up the rod, which had fallen into the boat. 
It was then we saw that the plug was gone. 

Without so much as “by your leave,” 
the big fellow had dynamited that bait 
under our very noses. Perhaps he had 
followed it all the way in; perhaps he 
rose from deep water. We'll never know. 
But as long as we get together, we'll talk about that mo- 
ment. Fishing to date has held for us few greater thrills 
than that magnificent and unexpected moment. 

Those fishermen who have handled nothing over 3 or 4 
pounds and who haven’t met up with this kind of bass have 
something to live for. I might almost say it’s worth a trip 
to Florida to be able to hook onto one of these man-sized 
bass. 

Stealing a plug in this fashion is one of the reasons why 
I say these bass are the cussedest, as well as the biggest, 
and that they do the most unexpected things of any bass 
in the country. But their great size and unexpectedness 
are not the only features that make fishing for them almost 
another kind of sport. The variety of ways in which they 
can be taken, each very different from the other, lends a 
new fascination to bass fishing it has seldom known else- 
where. 

An illustration of this variety can be found in one of 
numerous other trips to Levy’s (Continued on page 52) 
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hitewings of the 


By 
C. E. Gillham 


A Story OF MEXICAN 
DoveE HUNTING IN 
ARIZONA 


Casa (srande 








aap, 4 NOT confuse the 
MIA YY) Mexican white- 
winged dove’ with 
certain sad-looking 
individuals, white-denim-clad, 
pushing rather coarse, be- 
whiskered brushes through the 
streets of our larger cities. Also 
make no mistake and think of 
Paloma cantador, as the Mex- 
icans term him, as being a 
mourning dove. He is no more 
relation to the tombstone va- 
riety of dove than is a 
dachshund to a Russian stag. 

For years the sportsmen of 
Arizona have enjoyed open 














tion of what the next day would 
bring when old Sol really got to 
doing his stuff. 

Following a somewhat south- 
easterly direction, we broiled 
along over the sizzling pave- 
ment through Tempe, Mesa, 
and Chandler. No one enthused 
about the scenery, or anything 
j else. The red desert buttes 
swayed drunkenly before the 
mirage of heat waves they gave 
off; the Mexican populace of 
outlying districts lolled in the 
shade of the cottonwoods along 
the irrigation ditches, and no 
doubt wondered where those 











season on whitewings. Why 
this Mexican dove chose to 
populate Arizona in greater 
abundance than he did Texas, Louisiana, New Mexico, or 
Florida, no one seems to know. The fact remains that the 
Nimrods of the Copper state get shooting almost as good 
as their forefathers experienced when they pushed the wild 
pigeon into the dim, dusty pages of ancient history. 

Whitewings are reputed to be found in Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Louisiana, and Florida. The West Indies, Central 
America, and Mexico have them in goodly numbers. Everett 
Mercer, former biologist, now residing at Los Moochas, 
Mexico, tells me that the whitewing inhabits his part of 
the world the year around. The Mexican people do not 
shoot them, and quite naturally so, with shells at 5 pesos 
the box. Besides, the Mexican populace are not enthusias- 
tic about wing shooting, and the use of shotguns is re- 
stricted almost wholly, by them, to the pot shooting of a 
flock of ducks, or a covey of quail. 

Each year in Phoenix, the day before the open season 
on whitewings, several hundred sportsmen break out the 
old “corn sheller” and purchase a few boxes of scatter loads, 
stuffed with 7% shot. Perspiring housewives argue fran- 
tically with their breadwinners, not to be foolish, that the 
mercury is at 105°, but usually to no avail. Whitewings 
are aS permanent a fixture with the Phoenicians as the 
Mardi gras is with the New Orleans crowd. Opening day 
is heralded along the river courses with a constant rattle of 
booming shotguns. 

True to tradition, our party of five departed from Phoenix 
at 6 p. m., the evening before open season, for the land of 
red ants, mosquitoes, and whitewings. The mercury stand- 
ing 4 degrees above the century mark was a swell indica- 


The gang poses with a few birds. Hunting coats 
were taboo 


“loco gringos” were headed for. 

We planned to camp for the 
night in the Casa Grande Val- 
ley, and be among the birds the first thing on opening day. 
Our camping equipment was simple. A generous supply 
of sandwiches, backed up with three 1-gallon thermos jars 
of lemonade and ice water, made up the food supply. One 
lone blanket and a cot comprised each man’s sleeping para- 
phernalia. The blanket was really excess baggage, ani 
only served the purpose of preventing mosquitoes from 
getting their bills clear into vital parts. The cots were 
taken to discourage such bedfellows as rattlesnakes, scor- 
pions, and centipedes, and to raise the sleeper out of line 
of fire of hydrophobia skunks, Gila monsters, and migratory 
red ants. 


OME 45 miles out of Phoenix, we crossed the Gila River 

bridge and entered upon the Sacaton Indian Reservation. 
Cottonwoods and mesquites along the torrid river furnish 
ideal nesting ground for whitewings. The reservation, be- 
ing closed to shooting, provides the birds with a sanctuary 
which is greatly needed, a haven where they can alight in 
peace after being bombarded along all the rivers in the 
southern part of Arizona. 

Stopping our steaming cars in a mesquite-filled wash, 
we listened for the evening cooing of the whitewing. From 
all about us came their peculiar owl-like notes. Paloma 
cantador was still with us, we decided. 

“Don’t sound like there’s as many as usual,” declared 
George Smith. 

“Nope, they ain’t so thick,” replied Bert Roberts. 
“Why, five years ago the doves made more racket in 
this jungle than could Paul Whiteman’s whole orchestra 

















Whitewings, the gamiest of the dove family since the wild pigeon 
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in a piano box. Man, these birds are becoming extinct.” 
“Naw, they are not being killed out.’ 


a thermos jug and took a swig. 


Smitty uncapped 
“These birds are just 
wise, that’s all.. They got more sense than to hang around 


where everyone shoots the daylights out of them. Mexico — shot. 


s lousy with whitewings. Those that come up here every 
year are just a few that could get passports.” 


Mosquitoes gathered around, in- 
specting the job, and testing the 
thickness of the cot covering, 
planning a rear attack, no doubt. 
The singing nocturnal predators 
were not long in getting into action. 
Reserves from the river arrived to 
do their bit. Until midnight the 
still, sultry air hummed with the in- 
sects. Odors of mosquito lotion, ac- 
companied by slaps and caustic 
comments, helped pass the time 
away. Finally a young sand storm 
sweeping in from the direction of 
Tucson dispersed the hungry horde, 
and we slept the remainder of the 
night. 


AYLIGHT, and the cooing of 

the whitewings in the cotton- 
woods along the river awakened us. 
Washing down the sandwiches with 
lemonade, we hastily stuffed our 
pockets with shells, and hurried to- 
ward the mesquite-fringed river. 
Taking stands between the mes- 
quites on the high ground and the 
cottonwoods of the river bottom, we 
each sought a shady bush and 
waited for the cross flight. 

George opened the season with a 
clean single on a high flyer. As the 
little 20 popped, the bird collapsed 
in mid-air, and fell with a solid 
thump in a tangle of mesquites. Nice 
place for a rattlesnake, I thought, as 
| watched him retrieve the bird 
from its prickly surroundings. 

Our other Smitty, the school- 
teacher, opened up with a pair of 
misses on a tough old bird that acted 
as if he had been through the mill 
before. Ducking behind a clump of 
cottonwoods, the wise old fellow 
headed straight for the protected 
area of the reservation, Smitty 
gazing after him in a reproachful 
manner, 

Young birds were now leaving 
their roosts in the thickets. I noted 
with satisfaction that they were all 
large, sturdy birds, capable of flying 
and taking care of themselves. Only 
recently the State Game Department 
(lelayed the opening of the white- 

wing season for two weeks, as the 
more observant wardens of the new 
regime here discovered that the Ari- 
zona sportsmen had been shooting 
. dult birds, when many of the fledg- 
ings were still in the nest and un- 
able to fly. This criminal practice 
of killing nesting birds and starving 


the little ones was not deliberate. The sportsmen just didn’t 
know. They supposed that because the season was open, all 
vas as it should be. I think this delaying of whitewing sea- 
‘on will do more to keep a permanent stock of birds here 
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time he went afield. 
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was quite possible for a hunter to kill fully fifty doves every 
Figuring 50 per cent of the birds killed 
as females, a sportsman could quite easily, and unknowingly, 
exterminate three birds for every one of the mothers that he 


I now had a shot on a pair of birds, killing my first and 


missing the second, much to my chagrin. Doubles on white- 
Ten miles beyond the Gila River bridge, and off the wings are not so easily achieved, and I wanted badly to make 
reservation, we ‘parked for the night and set up our cots. a right and left. 

















George took a stand behind a mesquite 




















Bert in the favorite pose of a whitewing shooter 


than anything else. The new commission also reduced the yards away. 


hag limit to twenty birds instead of twenty-five. 
The mother whitewing usually lays two eggs, and nearly 
lways succeeds in raising two doves. 
five. bird limit ruling, with a season two weeks too early, it is very interesting.” 


Under the old twenty- 


““Let’s see now,” 





tion of shot, I believe. 


Flight shooting usually consists of killing 


single birds. Rarely does one get a 
double, and I have never seen a 
triple executed. It is quite easy to 
make doubles by jumping the birds 
in stubble fields, or out of the mes- 
quites, but in Arizona this is not 
done very much. The sportsman 
picks a flight, and the tougher they 
come the better he likes it. 

Bert swung his 20 smartly toward 
an approaching bird, but lowered his 
piece rather sulkily as a mourning 
dove went hurtling by. Mourning 
dove season comes in later than 
whitewings, and many of the former 
are killed in mistake for the Mexi- 
can fellows. From a side view, the 
white markings on the wings of 
Paloma cantador are readily recog- 
nized. Coming straight toward you, 
or going directly away from you, 
this white mark is not so pro- 
nounced. The mourner is much 
more erratic in flight, dodging sud- 
denly without apparent cause, often 
acting in a manner similar to a dog 
with a tin can tied to his tail. The 
whitewing does appear a bit larger 
in flight, and presents a somewhat 
humped back appearance in the air. 
He is prone to higher flying and is 
much more apt to be using a regu- 
lar flight than his meeker brother. 


HE sun was now two hours high 

and still many of the white- 
wings were loath to leave the thick- 
ets. From the din they were making 
in the bushes, we decided that few 
of them had really left to feed. | 
joined George Smith and sat down 
in the shade with him, taking turns 
with him shooting at passing birds. 

Bert and Ralph Groves, the shoe 
salesman, had also joined forces. 
Smitty remained aloof beneath his 
mesquite tree, bombarding at will. 
He at least had the satisfaction of 
knowing that every bird he missed 
would not be shot down by a grin- 
ning companion. Also he was not 
forced to listen to any comments or 
advice after he had “blowed” a 
shot. 

3eneath our tree, the usual discus- 
sion as to the merits of a 20 anda 
12 was in progress. 

“You see,” I said, “the greater 
shot concentration of the 12 in the 
same-sized pattern as the 20 permits 
much longer kills by the big gun, 
as more shot actually hit the bird.” 

A whitewing, sneaking in from 


behind, stopped the discourse. It was my turn. I swung the 
faithful 12 bore and squeezed the trigger. The bird acceler- 
ated a bit and kept on going. 

“Pop” went George’s 20, and the bird crumpled almost 50 


said George, walking out to get the bird, 
you were speaking something ‘about the greater concentra- 
Go on with your lecture, professor, it 


(Continued on page 54) 
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No hunter likes a 

sign like this, but 

there is little he can 
do about it 


here Shall We 





He has a ticket, so the sign means nothing 
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The signs grow more 

numerous each year 

and take on avariety 
of forms 


Hunt? 


By Ben East 


N 1927 the Michigan legislature passed the Hor- 
ton Trespass Act, and that year, for the first 
time, the hunters of the state were confronted 
3 with a serious threat against free hunting. 

The Horton Act made it unlawful to hunt with fire- 
arms, dogs, or in any other manner, on farm lands or 
farm wood lots, or on inclosed lands of any hunting club 
or game preserve, without the consent of the owner, and 
provided a $10 to $50 fine for violators. On a second 
offense the penalty was fixed at a fine up to $100, plus a 
jail term of not more than thirty 

days. The author and sponsors of 





before the law went into effect, just before the opening 
of the 1927 hunting season, hunters saw that a new 
picture was on the screen. 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of the sportsmen’s 
clubs of the state that they recognized, almost without ex- 
ception, the justice of such a law, and made little effort to 
criticize or obstruct it. The first year hunters respected 
the Horton Law almost toa man. It was new and untried, 
and possessed powerful possibilities in the way of a stiff 
fine. Farmers were known to be belligerent in many cases, 
and the small game army had no 
wish to run afoul of the new statute. 

Perhaps because of the respect ac- 








the Horton Act meant business. 

Prior to the passing of this law, 
trespass action in this state rested 
on proof of actual damage, and 
farmers were just about helpless to 
defend their fields from invaders 
unless they chose to stand guard 
at the line fence with a shotgun or 
a stout club. Under these condi- 
tions the hunters did about as they 
pleased. The decent element re- 
spected the rights of the farmer, 
often asked permission to enter his 
land, left promptly and without pro- 
test if ordered or requested to do 
so, and tried in every way to avoid 
friction with the landowner in his 
own fields. 

At the same time the vandals— 
and it may as well be admitted that 
their numbers were legion, and still 
are—hunted where they pleased, and 
when, knowing they were safe from 
any real punishment. Frequently 
they defied the farmer to eject them, 


if he protested their presence or actions. All too often 


In the Interest of Fair Play 


We asked Harry Harper, president 
of the Michigan Division, Izaak Walton 
League, to prepare an article on the 
other side of this conservation fence, 
for publication in this issue. In reply, 
the executive secretary of the Michigan 
Division, Mr. Doyle, declined to sub- 
mit such an article, but did supply us 
with a most complete and interesting 
32-page booklet entitled “Facts about 
the Shooting Preserve Law.” We sug- 
gest that Michigan sportsmen who de- 
sire to be well informed on this vital 
topic should secure and read that book- 
let, which we presume can be obtained 
from league headquarters, Box 531, 
Lansing. As we go to press the Michi- 

an Division is marshaling its forces in 
ate of the law, while a Central Com- 
mittee consisting of other Michigan 
association officials, including the presi- 
dent of the Grand Rapids Genter and 
Ted Thompson, of Williamston Plan 
fame, is organizing the opposition. 


corded it in the beginning, little at- 
tempt has ever been made to apply 
this trespass law by force. So far as 
the records show, in the four hunt- 
ing seasons since the enactment of 
the law, not a single arrest has been 
made under it. Neither the State 
Conservation Department at Lan- 
sing, the headquarters of the State 
Farm Bureau, nor the leading sports- 
men’s organizations of Michigan 
have any record of such an arrest. 


THis does not indicate, however, 

that the law has been perfectly 
obeyed by any means. As a matter 
of fact, when no arrests were made 
during the first season or two, large 
numbers of hunters came to pretty 
much disregard the Horton Act, 
and they park their cars along the 
road now and enter fenced fields at 
will, about as in the old days, and 
they seem to get away with it, too. 


But in the meantime the law has imposed consider- 


they added injury to insult by cutting his fences, shoot- 
ing his stock, stealing apples from his orchard and chick- 
ens from his yard. Needless to say, the Horton Act was 
sponsored by farm interests and drew unanimous farm 
backing. 

In the beginning, it was planned to require all hunters, 
under this law, to obtain written permission before en- 
tering farm lands. This plan lost out, however, and the 
hunter was, and still is, able to hunt on verbal permis- 
sion. Nevertheless, the new law armed the farmers of 
Michigan with a real weapon against trespass, and even 


able inconvenience on the decent element among the 
sportsmen. They will not enter land, posted or not, 
without permission, and that means calling on each 
farmer in the hunting area before the day is started. 
Otherwise the hunt is definitely limited by line fences. 

I should pause here long enough to say that the tres- 
pass problem is acute only in about the southern third 
of Michigan. North of that section there are large areas 
of wild land, and little farm game is found. It is in the 
pheasant counties, the farming districts, that the real 
difficulty is experienced and the real problem met. 
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Even the deer country now faces 
the problem 


Matters doubtless would have continued to roll along 
in about the same fashion, with the Horton Act on the 
books as a threat but not often invoked, and with the 
hunters suffering some inconvenience but still not seri- 
ously handicapped and not badly displeased with the 
situation, had not the 1929 legislature spilled the beans 
by proceeding to pass a “Private Shooting Preserve” law. 

This law was not unlike others that have been tried, 
and I am told are even tolerated, in other states. But 
its passage proved pretty definitely that neither the 
sportsmen nor the farmers of Michigan are willing to 
sit quietly under something they really dislike, and also 
proved that American principles of equality and fair play 
are more than skin deep in the Wolverine state. The 
private shooting preserve law provided for the estab- 
lishment of shooting preserves on which not less than 
100 birds of any given species were to be released, full- 
winged and free. Once this requirement had been com- 
plied with, the State Conservation Commission was given 
power to fix the regulations under which the owner or 
lessee of the preserve, and his friends, could enjoy hunting. 


frOoR the first season under the preserve law, 1929, the 

Conservation Commission decided to permit the killing 
of 50 per cent of all birds planted on the preserve. Pre- 
serve hunters were held down to no daily bag limit, 
although the game laws of the state fixed a daily limit 
of two, and a season bag limit of four for the general 
public, on ring-necked pheasants, the only game birds in 
Michigan suited to the preserves. Preserve hunters were 
allowed to kill cocks and hens, while common hunters 
were restricted to cocks only. Preserve hunters were 
allowed sixty days in which to 
get their 50 per cent, against 
a seven-day season on pheas- 
ants for the common Nim- 
rod. (Continued on page 58) 


Farm land hunting involves 
trespass 
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Above—King 
and Thomp- 
son, typical 
hunters at 
Williamston, 
sit down to 
talk the situ- 
ation over 


Right—It’s 
for the sake of 
lads like these 
— tomorrow’s 
hunters—t he 
Michigan 
sportsmenare 
battling for 
free hunting 


Below—Get- 
ting a guest 
ticket from a 
farmer is not 
difficult fora 
real sports- 
man 
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daho Chin-Whiskers 


By Glenn Balch 


LD DAD LIGHT- 
FOOT, who seems 
as old as the hills 
= he loves and almost 
as indestructible, lives way 
up in the back country of 
Idaho, right on the backbone 
of the continent. Chasing 
smoke for the Forest Service 
during the summer, and mink 
and fox and coyote pelts for 
himself during the winter, old 
Dad seems to do pretty well 
toward financing his not 
overly expensive or overly 
luxurious existence. But at 
that I guess the old man has 
his share of life’s 
maybe more. Somehow or 
other, I always get the idea, 





joys —_— 


when [I look into his keen, 
gray eyes, which have seen 
the winters go and the 


springs come in the moun- 
tains for so many years, that 
Dad is holding something 
back on us ordinary persons 
who are forced to spend all 
but a few weeks of the year 
in brick canyons forested with 
lamp-posts. I see a degree 
of satisfaction and content- 
ment there that I never saw 
in but one other pair of eyes, 
and those were the eyes of 
the old skipper of a little 
three-man-crew schooner, 
tied to the pier at Juneau. Often I have wondered wherein, 
if at all, lies the similarity between the lives of this old 
man of the mountains and that salty old tar of the west 
coast trade. It is beyond my comprehension, but for some 
reason [ am sure that these two, the old sailor at his wheel 
and the old trapper at his lines, are getting out of life the 
most important thing there is in it—contentmert. My only 
solution for it is the closeness of the sea to one, and the 
closeness of the mountains to the other. 

On one of his infrequent trips down to Boise, Dad prom- 
ised me, knowing my appetite for hunting, that if I would 
come to his place in the fall he would show me some old- 
time Idaho chin-whiskers, meaning mountain goats. Now 
mountain goats, along with their step-brothers, mountain 


sheep, are perhaps the most elusive and difficult of hunt- 
ing big game yet remaining in the United States. Habitue 


of the crags and precipices, the Rocky Mountain goat leads 
the hunter a merry and dangerous chase before yielding its 
head for a wall ornament. The sportsman who gets one 
may consider himself lucky and will know he has been back 
into the high, rough country, where only the hardier go. 


S° [ passed the word on to my friend, Bob Renbolt, who 

has the beginning of an ambitious collection of big game 
trophies, and found him as enthusiastic as I was. We made 
our preparations, and I sent Dad a letter, which would re- 
quire a week or more to reach him, saying we would arrive 
at the end of the pack road the day before the season opened, 
and asking that he meet us there with his horses. 

After a nerve-destroying drive over a hundred miles of 
mountain wagon trail that slanders the name, we arrived 
and found Dad, as pert and youthful as ever, awaiting us. 

“Wal, byes,” the old man chirped, “welkim ter a country 





The big billy, a splendid specimen of the 
mountain goat 


whar ye don’t have ter sleep 
with yer hands on yer pocket- 
books.” 

It was a relief to be astride 
a good, steady horse after 
those hours of struggling 
painfully over the mountains 
in acar, I felt like I was a 
good insurance risk again. 

We reached Dad’s place, a 
sturdy cabin in one of the 
most beautiful mountain 
meadows that I have ever 
seen, about dusk. The old 
man hustled some grub, while 
Bob and I unsaddled the 
horses and turned them loose. 
Supper, consisting of deli- 
cious mountain trout, pone 
cake, potatoes, honey, and 
real coffee, was soon over, 
and then Bob and I began 
to think about those big’ bil- 
lies we had come after. 

“How long,” asked Bob, 
“do you reckon it will take 
us to get them?” 

It’s funny what foolish im- 
portance we modern hunters 
attach to time, especially in 
view of the hours we burn 
in idleness, in contemplation, 
and in anticipation. But 
when we get in the hills on 
the trail of big game we be- 
come unrelenting clock- 
watchers, and the question 
next to “Did you kill one?” is “How long did it take you?” 
as if the number of minutes might make venison taste bet- 
ter or a mounted head prettier. What fools we are! If 
you ask me, I would say that longer hunting and less killing 
is the big game solution for which we are looking. 


RA AL, now,” Dad answered, “I figger I could leave at 
7 an’ be back with a goat by 9; but I don’t want no 
goat, an’ I’ll be danged if ye byes don’t have ter kill yer 
own, Ye might go up tha hill thar an’ get one right away, 
an’ agin ye might not. Now I can’t see as how they’s no 
rush, an’ if ye want my advice I’d say jist stay here at the 
cabin termorrer an’ look ’em over, an’ start huntin’ tha 
next day.” 

“Look them over!” I exclaimed. 
see them from the cabin?” 

“Wal, now,” Dad habitually starts off that way, “I fig- 
ger ye kin, leastwise ye kin if yer eyes air any good.” 

“Aw, Dad,” Bob accused, “you’re kiddin’ us,” 

“Wal, now, wait till termorrer an’ see fer yerselves.” 

The next morning, while we were cooking breakfast, 
Bob demanded to be shown goats. Both he and I were 
anxious for a glimpse of those agile inhabitants of the 
mountain crags which had been frolicking and cavorting 
in our dreams for several weeks now. Dad glanced out 
the window. 

“Hit ain’t time, yet.” 

It was after the breakfast dishes had been put away that 
the old man spoke of the matter again. 

“Wal, now,” he said to Bob, “if ye still want ter see ’em 
goats, take thet pair o’ glasses agin tha wall over thar an’ 
take a squint at thet knob o’ rocks jist under thet patch 
o’ snow on the left-han’ peak ’cross tha valley.” 


“Do you mean we can 












Bob was back in three minutes, his eyes as 
big as one of Dad’s saucers. 

“By golly,” he cried to me. “They’re up 
there.” 

I hurried out and had a look for myself. 
Sure enough, the glasses revealed three white 
forms picking their way over the dull-colored 
rocks toward the patch of snow. While | 
watched they entered the white area, which 
blended perfectly with their coats, and were 
lost to the eye. 

“They had ought ter be some over thar,” 
said Dad, indicating another rocky point. 

I looked. Half a dozen or more white ob- 
jects, moving slowly over the rocks, were visi- 
ble through the glasses. 

Just then Bob came out of the cabin with 
his rifle, pushing cartridges into the maga- 
zine as he came. 


‘s(Y.OME on!” he said excitedly. “Let’s get 
up there after those fellows before they 
get away.” 

“Wal, now, ye kin go if ye want ter,” said 
Dad, “but thar ain’t no haste. The Good Book 
says the world wus made in six days, but 
hanged if I don’t think some o’ ye young bucks 
would try ter do hit in five. Them thar goats 
have bin up thar evir mawnin’ fer the past six 
weeks, an’ they’ll be thar termorrer if ye don’t 
skeer ’em. An’ hits a far ways up thar; ye’d 
be doin’ toler’ble well ter git thar by noon. 
Now, if hit wus me, I’d stay at tha cabin ter- 
day an’ pick out a way up thet peak—ye’'ll 
find tha goin’ tough at thet—an’ termorrer I’d 
go up, an’ tha next day I’d kill a goat.” 

We debated the matter and agreed to fol- 
low the old man’s advice. There was no 
question but that he knew 
more about those moun- a eee a 
tains and more about goat a rocky trail going 
hunting than Bob and [| _ into the high peaks 
both would ever know. 0 ae 
From the shade of the 
cabin we put in the morn- 
ing picking out a route to 
(Continued on page 54) 


Right—The moun- 

taineer’s kitchen 

cabinet, capable of 

following him over 

the hills and through 
the dales 


Below—An Idaho 
chin-whisker pos- 
ing for his pictureon 
a rocky pinnacle 
illustrative of the 
natural habitat of 
mountain goats. 
Courtesy Chester 
Greene 
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Idaho goat country, up above the timber 
line, where the slopes are rough and rocky 
and there are many patches of snow. 
The peak is Mount Regan. Photo by A. 

E. Weaver 
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a 
r. cattel 


A catch big 
enough to 
satisfy any 
angler 


old River Rainbows 


A characteristic stretch on Cold River 





Sonny elected to fish 
a quiet pool where a 
big bass might lie 


By George Edw. Dorman 





i a UST beyond Charlemont, the Mohawk Trail winds 
ees a down out of the Berkshires in company with a 
SZ chattering mountain stream. The wooded hills, 
pS towering on either hand, meet in a gorge so nar- 
row that in many places man has had to notch his trail out 
of the side of the mountain. The slim pines and the hem- 
locks look down upon a scene as primitively sylvan, save 
for the modern auto road, as they sheltered in the days when 
the red men filed through their quiet aisles. 

The stream is one whose noisy rapids and deep pools 
gladden the heart of the angler, pausing for a noonday pic- 
nic upon its banks, and he will point out to his sons the 
eddies where the rainbows lie, and promise to return some 
day to take these sleek warriors. 

Five years elapsed before I found opportunity to keep 
the promise made to the family. Then last spring a late 
afternoon found our car parked on the banks of Cold River. 

A few moments sufficed to as- 
semble the rods, and we set forth 





me 





Very well! I would start with the very same pattern. 

So presently I dropped a No. 16 about 25 feet away in 
an eddy beside a bit of rapid water. The cast had been 
well aimed, and without drag the fly swung naturally down 
the inside of the whirlpool, floated away from the swift 
current, and started lazily back up the shore line with the 
eddy. 

Three times I followed the float of the fly around the pool, 
then the white water engulfed my lure, and I retrieved it. 


N THE meantime Sonny was beckoning me excitedly to 

join him at the pool above. He was evidently raising fish. 
But I had a hunch that I was about to take a good rain- 
bow from some one of those whirlpools, and stayed with 
the white water. 

Between casts I scanned the water above, and of a sudden 
I saw a flash of silver in a pool of heavy water. 

Stooping to conceal as much 
as possible of my 6 feet, 2 





in high hopes of securing trout 
for supper. 

Sonny elected to fish a quiet 
pool some distance above the 
camp, while I chose the rapid 
waters and whirlpools nearer at 
hand. 

With pipe comfortably alight, in 
I sat down upon a convenient 
boulder for the few moments of 


observation which I always 
make before commencing to 
fish. 


The air seemed to be full of 
midges, but not a trout was ris- 
ing. The stream might have 
been tenantless so far as any ob- 
servable evidence of fishy life 
was concerned. 

Out of the corner of my eye 
I saw Sonny strike, and, looking 
my way, he held up two fingers 
to let me know that he had had 
a couple of rises. 

The trout were there! 

The boy’s leader was equipped 
with an old favorite of mine, a 
No. 14 Parmachene Belle, which 
was a veteran of several inter- 
esting battles—and it looked it. 





IN OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Greenbriar Night Rovers 
By JOSEPH L. STEARNS, JR. 


dn unusually fine story of nocturnal bass fishing 
Vest Virginia 


Tragedies of Antelope Trails 
By W. S. CHADWICK 
Battles with mankillers in the African jungle 


Coastwise Trout 
By EDMUND dA. DU PERRIER 


An extensive fishing expedition in northwest Oregon 


Down Hickory Alley 
By BEN C. ROBINSON 


A graphic description of the thrills of 
squirrel hunting 


Greybacks of the Meadows 
By PAUL WM. GARTNER 
Early-season steelheads onthe eastern slope 


of the High Sierras 


inches behind convenient boul- 
ders, I worked to within 35 or 
40 feet of the draw, and spotted 
my fly as nearly as possible over 
the place where the trout had 
risen. As the springy line 
straightened out about a foot 
above the target, I dropped the 
point of the rod, and the lure 
settled onto the swift water in 
approved fashion. Tensely and 
eagerly I watched the cocked 
fly float slowly toward me— 
str.pping just enough line to 
keep everything taut. 

Nothing happened. 

Again I presented my fly: 
once again it floated directly 
over the rise; and again the 
water was empty. 

For the next hour I alternate- 
ly fished and rested that pool, 
offering samples of about every- 
thing I had in the fly box. Roy- 
al Coachmen, Black Gnats. 
Queens of the Waters, White 
Millers—all of my most success- 
ful stock patterns in several 
sizes were tried, followed by a 
wet Parmachene Belle, a Gray 
























Hackle, and a Cahill. 

Still there was no 
sign of a rise to my 
flies, though several 
times there had been 
a flash of the silver 
between my _ casts. 


SAT down to think 

things over. Catch- 
ing that particular 
trout had become an 
obsession with me. 

Again there was a 
flash of color and a 
boil of water as the 
trout turned just un- 
der the water’s surface. 

As Isat quietly onthe 
boulder, I idly watched 
several inch-long minnows 
playing around my boots. A 
slight stirring of my foot 
startled a cloud of them into 
action, literally filling the wa- 
ter with minute white flashes. 

Bang! an idea struck me so 
hard that it rebounded. 

Feverishly I examined the 
fly box. Some weeks previ- 
ous, while waiting for the 
trout season to open, I had 
tied up a variety of flies, and 
among them was a No. 12 
tied on a heavyweight hook. 
The body was the regular 
Royal Coachman design. The hackle 
had been entirely omitted. And the 
white wings had been replaced with 
a wisp of natural white buck tail about 
an inch in length. It was a mongrel 
fly, tied in a moment when I wished 
to do something entirely unconven- 
tional. 

This fly I now selected and tied on. 

Then I sat and smoked for perhaps 
ten minutes more, moistening the 
buck tail in my mouth meanwhile. 

Again there was a gleam of silver 
in the pool. 

Marking the exact spot, I length- 
ened line until my cast would strike 
an eddy in the current some 8 
feet or so above the place where I 
had seen Mr. Rainbow feeding. 


ORTUNE favored, and the fly hit 

the eddy. The swift current 
sucked the already wet fly below the 
surface immediately and, whirling a 
long hook into the leader, swept it 
directly toward the lair of Friend 
Trout. Carefully keeping the kinks 
out of line and leader, I watched, 
breathless, the result of my experiment. 


spot which I had marked, I saw the 
familiar gleam and struck at once. 
With an answering tug a silver body shot out of the 
water with the hook firmly set, and the battle was on! 
Wading into the channel above the draw to the tops of 
my boots, I made as much disturbance as possible to pre- 
vent my fish from attempting to get downstream. 
In the meantime he was not taking things too quietly. 
Leaping and somersaulting, slapping the leader with his 
tail until I expected it to part, he dashed from side to side 
and end to end of the pool, one spectacular maneuver fol- 
lowing another with such lightning-like rapidity that I was 
hard put to it to keep a taut line. I gained a few yards, 
only to lose them again at the next rush. All sense of 
time vanished in my eager efforts to keep up with his 
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I , a 
As the sunken fly swept over the nals > — for the day. 





piscatorial acrobatics. 

Then the leader ap- 
parently snagged un- 
der a big boulder in 
the center of the 
whirlpool. Mindful 
of the two lengths of 
4X gut that tipped the 
connection between 
the fish and the line, 
I pulled as hard as I 
dared. 

No use. 

Tugs budged him 
not in the least. 

Finally, giving him 
as much of the butt 
as I dared, I rapped 
sharply on the reel 
seat with my free hand. 

Out came Salmo irideus, 
walking on his tail, and still 
solidly hooked. 

“Work him over this way, 
daddy,” called a_ childish 
voice, and I glanced up to 
see Sonny wetting his land- 
ing net with all the attention 
rae to detail of a professional. 
“68 — Quietly stepping into the wat- 

' er, he submerged the net, and 
remained motionless. 

My trout was tiring. <A 
short rush or two more, and 
[ worked him over into the 
comparatively quiet water on 
our side of the pool. As he floated 
over the waiting net, Sonny swept his 
arm upward, and we waded ashore to 
sit down and admire our captive. 

Fourteen inches of beautiful rain- 
bow coloring on a background of sil- 
ver! We were tempted to return him 
to the water to fight another day, but 
supper time was at hand, so we 
creeled him and started back to camp. 



















































S WE did so, the first drops of a 

shower began to fall. A sudden 
squall was sweeping down the valley, 
and we had to “step on it” to get the 
tent erected before the downpour. 

The river was so high and discol- 
ored the next morning that fishing it 
was out of the question for the time 
being, so at Sonny’s suggestion we 
drove over to another tributary of the 
Deerfield which we had fished the 
previous year. 

The rain of the preceding night had 
affected this brook but little, and in 
an hour’s time our flies brought to 
creel several small brookies which, 
with a reasonable-sized rainbow cap- 
- tured later, made a satisfactory creel 


We decided that by this time Cold 
River had probably cleared somewhat, 
so we returned, to try our luck in the stream once more. 

The water was still much higher than on the preceding 
evening, but getting an early lunch we unlimbered the rods 
and started on the trail of Mr. Rainbow. 

We worked downstream from camp for, although I al- 
ways prefer to fish up water, there were several good- 
locking pools below us which I wanted to try. 

I was using again the buck tail which had been so suc- 
cessful the preceding evening when, as I cast it on the far 
side of a bit of swift water, there came a tug as the fly 
worked into the swifter current, and I struck. 

At the time I thought I was fast to a lodged tree branch. 
I was fast—to a good fish which (Continued on page 51) 
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The hunters were down wind from the deer, so they decided to risk a fire, for a cold lunch at 6 below is no fun 


1X Below to Six Above 


With a Six-Point Buck at the End of the Trail 
By W. Dustin White 


HE aistance from 6 below to 6 above is not so 
great, provided one could follow the course 
taken by the mercury—straight up through the 
tube, past the zero mark. However, there is 
usually more than one route by which an individual 
may arrive at a given point, or 
points, as it happens to be in this 
case—otherwise I would have no 
story to tell. Now any tale, or any 
trail, must have a starting point, and 
these, the tale and the trail, both 
started, as I have already intimated, 
at 6 below. It was “Long Tom” 
Currier, the genial and woods-wise 
proprietor of Camp Otter, who really 
did the starting, and he did it with 
two simple words. 

“Six below,” Tom had said, as he 
bent his long body to peer more 
closely at the thermometer that 
hung on the front of the main cabin. 
This instrument had been placed at 
a convenient height for most people, 
but Long Tom had to get down a 
foot or more to make sure of his 
reading in the uncertain light of a 
late autumn dawn. His two words 
were simple enough in themselves— 
just a plain statement of fact—but 
they stirred a vague, unfathomable 
thought in the mind of the Sports- 











the mind of the Sportsman, as he silently listened. 

“Some change from the weather we’ve been having,” 
commented Tom, but he received no response. The 
Sportsman was no longer interested in weather or even 
in degrees of temperature. The vague workings of 
his mind had now assumed a definite 
form—had developed into a full- 
sized hunch. He believed in hunches, 
the Sportsman did, believed in them 
with a faith that made him now wish 
that the mercury had stood at 8, or 
even 10 below, instead of 6. 


UT in front of the cabins the 
broad surface of First Connecti- 
cut Lake was steaming like some 
great stewpan that had been set into 
this irregular depression in the forest 
—a pan that was edged with hard 


woods and rimmed with jagged 
spruce tops. This big expanse of 
open water was so much warmer 


than the suddenly cooled air that a 
mist was rolling off its surface and 
rising in great, filmy clouds. These 
were soon tinted with beautiful 
shades and iridescent colors, for the 
sun peeped up over the eastern hori- 
zon and cast its rays upon them. The 
heat from these rays soon tempered 
the sharp air, whereupon the mist 
began to disperse gradually, affording 








man, who stood in his own cabin 
door, holding a big, high-powered 
rifle in the crook of one arm and 


carefully tucking a well-filled sack of 

lunch into the blouse of his warm hunting - shirt. 
“Six below,” repeated Currier, straightening up until 

he stood a full 6 feet, 4 inches above the soles of his 

shoe pacs, and filling his lungs with the invigorating air, 

and the repetition of those two words still further stimu- 

lated the thought that was gradually taking shape in 


The Sportsman and his 6-point 
buck 


_fare vistas through their rifts. At 
first only such higher land as the 
summit of Magalloway Mountain 

was visible, but gradually it all cleared and revealed the 
whole rolling expanse of woodland that rose from the 
opposite shore of the lake. It was a scene of rare beauty, 
but the Sportsman had no eyes for such things. He had 
already left, along with the Guide, for the Smith Brook 
bogs, and his mind was full of other matters. 
































knew his 


Guide 
deer woods and the hab- 


The 


its of his deer so well 
that he was pretty certain 
where to find them at any 
time or under almost any 
weather conditions, so, 
when the mercury had 
tumbled to 6 below and 6 
inches of soft, damp snow 
had sifted down upon the 
lake region, he felt quite 
certain that some big 
bucks would be taking 
advantage of the shelter 
provided by the thick 
growth around the Smith 
Brook bogs. These bogs 
were at one corner of a 
rough triangle, the whole 
of which provided excel- 
lent deer cover, especially 
so with the _ present 
amount of snow clinging 
to the trees and low 
bushes. This locality was 
some distance from the 
main camp—3 or 4 miles 
up the river which formed 
one boundary of the 
rough triangle. The south 
shore of Second Lake 
formed another bound- 
ary, while Smith Brook 
made the third. This 
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brook has its source 
somewhere to the east of 
the lake and flows down 
through a shallow valley, 
not far from South Bay, then empties into the main 
stream 1% miles down. When the gates of the dam are 
closed and the water of Second Lake is high, some of it 
slops over into Smith Brook, and thus finds its way 
down into the river, making two outlets to the lake. 
In one corner of this triangle, not far from where the 
waters of the lake trickle over into Smith Brook, were 
the bogs and the thick growth that sheltered the deer. 


GOOD trail skirted the shore of the lake from the big 
dam to the Smith Brook outlet, and then our hunt- 
ers swung into the woods, the Sportsman treading care- 
fully in the very footsteps of the Guide. The way that 
person could plant his feet, without once looking down, 
was a source of constant wonder to the Sportsman. 


The surface of the ground, under the snow, was criss- 
crossed with little sticks that would break with a sharp 
snap whenever stepped upon, but the Guide seemed to 
know just how to work his feet down between them, 
without apparently giving the matter a thought, and, 

































In the woods there is only one way to get a buck back to camp, and that is by hand power 
left the guide is examining a “hooking post,” where the bucks had rubbed the velvet from their 
antlers 


At the 


by stepping in his tracks, the Sportsman was also able 
to make quiet and fairly rapid progress. And not only 
did the Guide place his steps correctly, but he also no- 
ticed many other things along the way—the fresh cut- 
tings of some beaver that had built a dam near by; the 
big round tracks of a bobcat; the white form of a snow- 
shoe rabbit that was crouched under a snow-covered 
bush; all these things the Guide observed and called to 
the attention of the Sportsman with a nod or a silent 
motion of the hand. 

But it was hard going. The snow had loaded all the 
small bushes and bent the higher saplings until they formed 


a maze that one could not penetrate with his gaze and 
through which he could hardly force his body. One had 
to crawl under snowy arches, straddle over fallen tree 


trunks, and skirt tangled tops, and do it all without any 
noise. It seemed easy enough for the Guide, but the 
Sportsman had to concentrate every effort to make any 
semblance of silent progress and this, though he didn’t 
realize it at the time, was the reason why he got such 
a kick out of deer hunting. For eleven and 
one-half months of the year, the Sportsman is 
a busy business man with cares that worry 
him by day and keep him awake at night. 


But here, with every mental faculty and 
every muscular effort concentrated on a 
silent progress through that tangle, the 


Sportsman was forgetting his business affairs 
and taking a healthy exercise that would 
insure sound sleep. Of course, the Sports- 
man did not realize these things at that time. 
That hunch was pretty nearly filling his 
mind, to the exclusion of all other matters. 


HEN they struck a deer trail. In the dry, 

powdery snow it was impossible to tell, from 
the looks of the trail, just how old it was, 
but the Guide slipped the finger of his hunt- 
ting mitten deep into one of the hoof marks 
and pressed down. It was frozen hard, so 











necticut Lake was steaming like a great stewpan 


Out in front of the cabin at Camp Otter the broad surface of First Con- 





was abandoned, and the search continued. 
Presently another (Continued on page 64) 
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The photo- 
&raph of this 
lion was tak- 
enin the zoo 
at Johannes- 
burg, South 
Africa. The 
lion’s den is 
in the open, 
and one 
would think 
that he is 
seeing it in 
the big open 
spaces. An 
unseen ditch 
filled with 
water con- 
fines the ani- 
mal. Publish- 
ers’ Photo 
Service 





IV. THe CUNNING oF THE LEOPARD 

INCE I began to alienate a portion of my 
time from the rifle to the pen, I have iso- 
lated those experiences of my own which 
may be considered unusual, and have lost no 
opportunity of collecting similar rare reminiscences 
from other hunters—both white and black—with whom 
[ have occasionally foregathered. 

Some of the latter have amazed as well as inter- 
ested me, in spite of long experience, those concerning 
the leopard more especially. In the belief that inci- 
dents of the sort must possess similar interest for sports- 
men less acquainted with Africa, I will describe a few 
of them for readers of OuTpoor LIFE. 

In my book of personal reminiscences I have stressed 
both the ferocity and the cunning of the leopard. Only the 
other day, on a Rhodesian ranch, I was given further proof 
of the latter attribute. The rancher is a personal friend 
of twenty years’ standing. 

On one occasion a leopard killed a calf not far from the 
homestead, and removed it a couple of miles away. After 
dining, the beast left the remains there and decamped for 
a siesta to a more secluded locality. Following the spoor, 
my friend and his brother decided to trap “Spots” on his 
return. 

They built a thorn fence around the remains in a circle, 
and arranged three trap guns in the shape of a “Y” inside 
the fence, with the three muzzles pointing outward. From 
the trigger of each a fine wire was connected to a stout 
post outside the fence, at about 2 feet from the ground, 
and drawn taut before the guns were loaded. My friends 
figured that the leopard, finding the kill inclosed, would 
circumnavigate the fence, seeking ingress; and in so doing 
stumble against one of the wires. This would immediately 
discharge a gun pointed straight at his body somewhere 
behind the shoulder. 

About two hours before sundown the leopard returned 
—a somewhat unusual circumstance for these nocturnal 
marauders—and my friends were apprised of the fact by a 
shot. They saddled up at once and proceeded to investigate. 

On arrival at the trap they found that the leopard had 
jumped straight into the inclosure at the point where he 
reached it, seized the meat, and departed with it by the 
road he came. In turning with the meat in his jaws he 
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A THRILLING CHAPTER OF 
NARROW ESCAPES FROM 
MAN-KILLING SPOTTED CATS 


had knocked against one of the guns and discharged it. 

Following the spoor again with the trap guns, they found 
the meat deposited in the fork of a tree about a mile away, 
some 6 feet from the ground. The leopard had vanished, 
having doubtless winded, or heard, their approach. This 
time my friends determined that there should be no mistake. 

On instructions, one of the natives climbed the tree and 
took the meat up to a fork a few feet higher. Then a 
Martini-Henry rifle was secured to the trunk with the bar- 
rel inserted through the carcass, and the muzzle pointing 
downward through the calf’s mouth. A wire was attached 
to the trigger and fastened to a limb above. Then the 
cartridge was inserted. In this position it was certain that 
if “Spots” sprang and seized the meat from below, as it 
was assumed he would, he must receive the bullet in the 
head, neck, or chest. 


[ATE that night a distant shot was heard, and the brothers 

felt confident that they would collect a leopard skin in 
the morning. But disappointment came with the dawn. 
Arriving at the snare at sunrise, they found the gun dis- 
charged, the bait gone, and no leopard. Investigation proved 
that he had climbed the tree, seized the meat from above. 
and, in tearing it loose, had discharged the gun harmlessly 
into the ground beneath! 

Feeling that “Spots” was laughing at him, my friend 
got mad, and decided to follow him up. Having two na- 
tives, a bull terrier, and two Airedales with them, it was 
a fairly strong party that took the trail. After riding about 
5 miles, the dogs suddenly bristled with excitement and 
dashed into a clump of undergrowth beneath a shady marula 





































frican Jungle 


By 
W. S. Chadwick 


tree. At the same instant a yellow streak shot up the trunk, 
flattened along an overhanging branch, and glared down 
at them, snarling malevolent wrath. 

The brothers fired together, and with a savage growl the 
beast sprang straight at the shoulders of the nearest. Touch- 
ing his horse with the spur, he evaded the leap, with a foot 
to spare. As the leopard touched ground he whirled around 
like a flash and sprang for the quarters of the second horse. 
One outstretched paw fastened on the plunging animal, 
while the other seized the rider’s clothing. With the fierce 
pull, and the jump of the maddened horse, my friend came 
to the ground, and at that moment the three dogs sprang 
in and attacked. 

His brother dared not fire into that whirling mass of 
spotted hide, khaki clothing, and enraged dogs, and for a 
moment my friend was in as much danger from the teeth 
of his own dogs as from those of the leopard. Things were 
moving so quickly that he might easily get a snapping bite 
intended for the yellow devil, which writhed with eel-like 
energy. 


But, luckily, the two natives concluded that this was a 

case where primitive weapons might yield best results, 
and they sprang in with their heavy knobkerries. Watching 
their opportunity, they swung the ’kerries together, and with 
the first blow smashed the yellow demon’s skull and shoul- 
der simultaneously. My friend rolled clear, with nothing 
worse than a few scratches and a shirt torn to ribbons, 
while one of the dogs had a deep claw wound in the side. 

That leopard skin was 9 feet from tip to tip, as against 
the 7-foot 6-inch average, and it lies beside me as I write. 
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Henry A. 
Snow, who 
recently made 
a motion pic- 
ture trip 
through 
Africa, vigor- 
ously denies 
the charge of 
‘‘ruthiess 
slaughtering 
and cruel 
maiming’’ 
of wild ani- 
mals for pic- 
ture purposes. 
He is shown 
here with a 
gun carrier 
and a leopard 
just killed. 
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In its dry and wrinkled condition it still gives a length 
of 8 feet 6 over my tape. Inside that dry hide once 
dwelt a cunning which outwitted human ingenuity, and 
a ferocity and courage which recklessly challenged dogs, 
horses, and men. On one of each it left scars, and 
but for weight of numbers might easily have inflicted 
death ! 

In one of the “fly”-infested areas in a southern Rho- 
desia game district lives a man who has to his credit 
an achievement which probably no other white man 
has equaled. . Many would term it impossible. In my 
book, formerly referred to, I have recounted a similar 
adventure which befell a native within my own expe- 

rience, and the medical opinion “that no white man could 
have lived through it.” I agreed with that opinion at the 
time. But even doctors—and hunters—‘live and learn.” 
The incident I am about to describe proves such an opinion 
erroneous in the particular, though probably true in general. 


HE white man referred to was elephant hunting at the 

time, in the “fly” area where he now lives. Reaching 
a small stream one day in the near noon heat ahead of his 
carriers, he decided to bathe. Seeing a shady spot beside a 
huge boulder, he went there and removed his scanty cloth- 
ing. Having stripped, he turned to walk toward the stream, 
when he came face to face with a half-grown leopard, emerg- 
ing from the other side of the boulder, where it had ap- 
parently been asleep. 

The leopard sprang at once, being probably as startled 
as the man, leaving him no time to regain his rifle. He is 
an exceptionally powerful man, and, in a state of nature as 
he was, he promptly seized the leopard’s throat with both 
hands, and held it at arm’s length. 

A desperate grapple ensued. The man’s long arms pre- 
vented the beast’s front claws from striking as deeply as 
those of a full-grown animal, with more weight, would have 
done, although they scored the flesh of his breast and right 
arm terribly. As the leopard struck inward with his hind 
claws at the man’s naked thighs, he drove his foot power- 
fully into the soft stomach, driving from it the life-giving 
breath his iron grip on the throat prevented it from regain- 
ing; at the same time swinging the dangerous claws away 
from his thighs. 

When his carriers arrived, ten 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Our -Advisory Board 


BROOKE ANDERSON, ex-president Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 


J. P. CUENIN, rod and gun editor San Francisco Examiner, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 


J.B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist. 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Okla- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 


JACK MINER, author ‘‘Jack Miner and the Birds’’ and other 
works, conservationist and wild fow! protector. 


JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 
DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse. 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game. 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund. 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth. 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons. 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement. 








The Creation of an Empire 


SK any king, and he will tell you that 
the mere thought of creating a new 
empire in these days of dictators is 

simply suicidal. 

Nevertheless, that is the goal of the 
Quetico-Superior Council on behalf of the 
peoples of the United States and Canada. 
The creation of an empire of primitive 
wilderness, comparable in size to Belgium, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, or Switzer- 
land, and larger than Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, or New Jersey, is well under 
way. It is being accomplished without the 
boom of cannon; still the task is proving 
most difficult, and at times it seems as 
though the opposing forces were gaining 
the ascendancy in the battles waged in the 
legislative halls and diplomatic councils of 
Toronto and Washington. 

Right now the forces of conservation 
apparently are winning; at least the pas- 
sage of the Shipstead-Nolan Bill through 
Congress has checked the industrial lords 
in their march upon the Minnesota-Ontario 
lakeland region. The territory embraced 
in the proposed wilderness sanctuary cov- 
ers 10,000,000 acres, 
about one-third of 
which lies in Min- 
nesota and the 
balance in Onta- 
rio. This primeval 
area in the Rainy 
Lake watershed is 
equivalent to ap- 
proximately 15,000 
square miles. 

Away back in 
1842, farsighted 
statesmen recog- 
nized the import- 
ance of protecting 
this territory 
against the en- 
croachments of in- 
dustrialism. A 
clause in the Web- 
s te r - Ashburton 
treaty, signed in 
that year, provided 
that water commu- 
nications and por- 


Typical waterfall on the Big Turtle River, a tributary 


By V. J. Gregory 


tages “shall be free and open to the use 
of the citizens and subjects of both 
countries.” Then in 1909 the bond between 
the two countries was still further 
strengthened when Roosevelt proclaimed 
the establisment of the Superior National 
Forest, following the lead of the Ontario 
minister of lands and forests in estab- 
lishing the Quetico Provincial Park. These 
executive acts created an _ international 
forest of 2,500,000 acres. 


INCE that time, however, the forces of 

industrialism steadily and_ ruthlessly 
have been encroaching upon these sacred 
precincts. They have gained control of 
the western section of the Lake of the 
Woods watershed, built a huge dam at 
Rainy River for the paper mills at Inter- 
national Falls, Minn., and caused a great 
deal of damage. The lands of homestead- 


ers were flooded, the wild rice beds which 
furnished food for ducks and Indians were 
submerged, the sturgeon ceased migrating, 
and the original shore lines of the lakes 
have been disappearing with the years. 
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of Rainy Lake 


These things were done in the name of 
industrial progress. Not satisfied with this 
domination, the invading hosts of “prog- 
ress” are forcing their way still farther 
into the upper or Rainy Lake watershed. 
In 1925 the industrialists presented their 
audacious plan of converting the border 
lakes into storage basins. 

Thoroughly aroused by the boldness of 
the scheme, the conservationists of both 
countries took up the gage of battle. The 
fight continues. The industrialists are 
vigilant, powerful, resourceful, taking ad- 
vantage of every opening to advance into 
the virgin territory. The conservationists 
also are vigilant and, for the time being, 
they have succeeded in blocking the cam- 
paign of their foes. They realize, how- 
ever, that they must maintain their stand 
in the front lines for the preservation of 
one of the few remaining unspoiled pieces 
of wilderness on the continent. They 
realize that their ultimate success depends 
upon the active public opinion in both the 
United States and Canada, particularly in 
the province of Ontario. 

In 1927 the Que- 


tico-Superior 
Council, an_inter- 
national organiza- 
tion, was formed 
to further the 
conservation inter- 
ests of this region. 
Its principal aim 
is to obtain a treaty 
between the United 
States and Canada 
for the protection 
and expansion of 
the Rainy Lake 
watershed, which 
forms part of the 
international boun- 
dary between the 
two countries. The 
Council has no 
commercial _inter- 
ests and no racial, 
class, or political 
affiliations. Organ 
izations in the 


















United States and Canada has sprung 
to the aid of the Council in its gigantic 
struggle. 

The united industrial forces have un- 
limited financial resources, a strategic ad- 
vantage over the groups represented in 
the Quetico-Superior Council, which is 
operating under limited facilities. It has 
but one paid officer, who is devoting his 
entire time to the problem. Upon this one 
man, Ernest C. Oberholtzer, depends the 
outcome of this great struggle. The 
generalissimo of the conservation forces 
was born in Dav- 
enport, lowa, 
forty-two years 
ago. Twenty of 
these years have 
been spent in the 
wilderness area for 
which the fight is 
being waged. Fol- 
lowing his gradu- 
ation from Har- 
vard, he entered 
the consular serv- 
ice, representing 
his country in 
Europe. 

Ill health forced 
him to resign, and 
to recuperate Mr. 
Oberholtzer jour- 
neyed to the Rainy 
Lake region. The 
solitude in the 
primitive fastness 
of America, a re- 
lief from the bus- 
tle and intrigue of 
artificial salons in 
European capitals, 
rejuvenated him. 
He found the 
Ojibway Indian, 
the most primitive 
on the North Amer- 
ican continent, infinitely more impressive 
than the suave and polished diplomat of 
Europe. He cast his lot with the Indian and 
the forest in preference to the gilded courts 
of Europe. A man of liberal education, 
with varied training, and a lover of nature, 
he is thoroughly equipped for the task. 


[487 summer, when the Shipstead-Nolan 
Bill was in danger of being lost in the 
maze of last-minute legislation, Mr. 
Oberholtzer ably assisted Congressional 
sponsors in preparing the final draft of the 
measure. He fought industrialists at vari- 
ous Congressional hearings and won re- 
spect and admiration of Congressmen by 
his thorough knowledge of the situation. 

_The Shipstead-Nolan measure places 
Congress on record against the exploita- 
tion of the border region. It withdraws 
irom all forms of entry or appropriation 
all public lands on the shore lines of the 
lakes and streams forming the interna- 
tional boundary and the tributaries in 
northeastern Minnesota. This provision, 
of course, is subject to prior existing 
legal rights initiated under the public land 
laws. In order to conserve the natural 
beauty of shore lines, the measure forbids 
logging of all shores to a depth of 400 
feet from the natural water line. An ex- 
ception is made in favor of the Forest 
Service, which may vary the distance for 
practical reasons. 

One of the strongest provisions in the 
act, included in Section 3, specifies that 
no further alteration of the natural 
water level of any lake or stream within 
or bordering upon the designated area 
shall be authorized by any permit, license, 
lease, or other authorization granted by 
any official or commission of the United 
States, which shall result in flooding lands 
of the United States within or immediately 





adjacent to the Superior National Forest, 
unless ‘and until specific authority for 
granting such permit shall have first been 
obtained by special act irom the Congress 
of the United States covering each such 
project.” This provision assures the pres- 
ervation of the shore line, rapids, water- 
falls, beaches, and other natural features 
in an unmodified state of nature. 

The Quetico-Superior Council is in- 
debted to Senator Henrik Shipstead of 
Minnesota, who originally introduced the 
bill in the United States Senate on Apr. 


a 


The effect of Moose Lake Dam on Seine River. The water at this point has been raised 


25 to 30 feet 


5, 1928; to Congressman Walter H. New- 
ton of the Fifth District of Minnesota, 
who introduced the bill in the House on 
the same date, and to Congressman W. I. 
Nolan, who reintroduced the bill in the 
House Dec. 9, 1929. Congressman Nolan 
succeeded Newton, when the latter resigned 
to become President Hoover’s secretary. 

The bill encountered many storms be- 
fore it was finally passed. The indus- 
trialists sought by every stratagem to 
delay and obstruct the passage of the 
measure. There was even a protest against 
the measure from the Ontario government 
on the ground that it infringed upon the 
provisions of existing treaties between the 
United States and Canada. The sponsors 
of the measure, however, were equally re- 
sourceful, and the bill was modified by 
the Department of State to cover this tech- 
nical point. To Minnesota’s Senator and 
Congressmen and to the united support 
of conservationists must go the credit for 
the legislative victory. 

The next legislative step must be taken 
by Ontario. The battle ground has been 
shifted from Washington to Ontario. It 
is there that the forces are mobilized. A 
difficult task faces the Quetico-Superior 
Council. It must remain vigilant in the 
United States against any surprise move 
that the industrial powers may take to 
nullify or modify the provisions of the 
measure in Congress, and at the same time 
it must remain active in Ontario, convert- 
ing public opinion in favor of the project. 


NTARIO, a vast region, sparsely 

settled, is naturally eager for indus- 
trial development. Huge concessions have 
been granted to gigantic concerns who are 
eager to proceed with the development of 
power resources along the international 
streams. They are well intrenched. Public 
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opinion is undeveloped. Settlements fring- 
ing the lakeland region have been cajoled 
with promises of immediate riches through 
the industrialization of the region. 

Yet it was in Canada that the move for 
the preservation of the borderland region 
was initiated. A number of forward-look- 
ing Canadians called a meeting at Fort 
Frances in 1925 to halt the ruthless march 
of the industrialists. It was Arthur 
Hawkes, a Toronto publicist, who first sug- 
gested a treaty between the United States 
and Canada for the conservation of this 
area. To this pro- 
posal the United 
States had reacted 
most favorably. 
Furthermore, na- 
tional bodies of 
both the American 
Legion and_ the 
Canadian Legion 
have gone. on 
record in favor of 
recognizing this 
international re- 
gion as a_ peace 
memorial to the 
war veterans of 
the two countries. 

A summary of 
the two plans, the 
one proposed by 
E. W. Backus, the 
spokesman for the 
industrialists, and 
the one sponsored 
by the Quetico- 
Superior Council, 
throws some light 
upon the legisla- 
tive battles staged 
by the two antag- 
onists. 

Mr. Backus out- 
lined the proposed 
industrial develop- 
ment of the region when he appeared before 
the International Joint Commission at In- 
ternational Falls in 1925. The industrial 
scheme contemplated the control of border 
lakes as well as the Rainy Lake watershed, 
which contains 3,000 connected lakes, 





HE plan of building seven additional 

dams for the conversion of the bound- 
ary lakes into a series of storage basins, 
leading to the ultimate control of tribu- 
taries in Ontario and Minnesota, was put 
forward as a progressive step in the in- 
dustrialization of this rare scenic area. 
Furthermore, the sponsor proposed that 
the initial cost of this project be assessed 
against the taxpayers of both countries! 

The conservationists pointed out that 
such a plan would raise boundary lakes 
from 5 to 82 feet, causing the oblitera- 
tion of waterfalls, rapids, beaches, the sub- 
mergence of islands, and the destruction 
of thousands of miles of shore line. 

What price industrialism? The oblitera- 
tion of this scenic and incomparable rec- 
reational spot on the North American 
continent at the cost of adding only 700 
horse power on Rainy River at the towns 
of Fort Frances and International Falls! 
Power to the extent of 20,000 horse power 
has already been developed at International 
Falls. The benefit of the additional stor- 
age, it was pointed out, would go to the 
Winnipeg River, 150 miles away, where 
another paper mill is operated by Mr. 
Backus. The scheme, comprehensive as 
well as audacious, was presented for the 
earnest consideration of the International 
Commission. Mr. Backus estimated that 
under his plan Rainy Lake would be raised 
3 feet above its present high level, 
Namakan 1 foot, Lac La Croix 16 feet, 
Crooked and Saganaga 15 feet each, and 
Basswood 5 feet. 
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PA recep st ogee pointed out 
that the Backus project, if permitted 
to be carried out, would send Saganaga, 
which now flows through Canadian ter- 
ritory north of Hunter’s Island, down 
around the boundary, and that Lac La 
Croix, which flows down Namakan River 
in Ontario, would be switched to a new 
course into Loon Lake on the boundary. 
Furthermore, the Namakan River, with its 
gorges and falls, would be left dry, as 
well as the chain of lakes in the Quetico 
Park north of Hunter’s Island. 

To quote Mr. Backus: “Further stor- 
age is practicable in this watershed on 
tributaries not along the boundary, which 
will unquestionably be developed in the 
future, and thus bring the run-off under 
a control that is practically absolute. 
Among these are the basins of the fol- 
lowing: Vermilion, Maligne, Turtle, Seine, 
Otukamamoan, Manitou, and Footprint.” 

In brief, his plan involved the tributaries 
of Rainy Lake, both in the United States 
and Canada, a basin 120 miles across both 
from east to west and from north to south. 
Mr. Backus already controls 120 miles of 
Seine River in Ontario and undoubtedly 
looks forward to the time when he will 
have similar control of every tributary in 
the watershed. 

The effect of raising a region from 15 
to 30 feet may be observed along Seine 
River, which Mr. Backus controls. Fol- 
lowing the construction of dams at Stur- 
geon Falls, Moose Lake, Calm Lake, and 
Lac de Mille Lacs, every waterfall and 
rapid has disappeared. Water-killed timber 
fringes shore lines. Stark tree tops, rising 
a few feet out of the water, mark the 
location of submerged islands. 

“New wealth in the building up of in- 
dustries,” declared Mr. Backus, “with all 
its concurrent and far-reaching possibilities 
will be created.” 

New wealth for whom? 


"THE Quetico-Superior Council, fighting 
against odds to overcome this scheme, 
is convinced that this vast area with its 
health, beauty, and historical interest is too 
precious to be sacrificed to private exploita- 
tion. The Council maintains that, owing 
to the unsuitability of most of the region 
for agriculture, it affords the best oppor- 
tunity left on the mid-continent for the 
practice on a large scale of modern forest 
principles and for “the establishment of a 
wilderness sanctuary commensurate with 
the present and future requirements of 
both countries.” 

Local needs for industry and national 
needs for recreation are based upon the 
forest. The interests of all can best be 
served by public administration rather than 
by private domination. 

To realize these ends, the Council holds 
that all local and private interests must 
be considered, and the cooperation of state 
and provincial governments, as well as the 
Federal Governments, must be enlisted “to 
evolve a uniform and comprehensive policy 
of development in conformity with the 
geographic, historical, and economic unity 
of the region.” ; 

In the final analysis, the claims of the 
industrialists and of the conservationists 
admit of no compromise. 

The industrial vision is narrow. It is 
restricted to the exploitation of every pos- 
sible resource in this region for the bene- 
fit of private gain. The power interests 
are concerned with tangible values; the 
conservationists with intangible values. 
The comprehensive scheme of the indus- 
trialists, involving construction of dams, 
the raising of water levels, the creation 
of power for paper mills, results in private 
wealth. From the viewpoint of the con- 
servationist, this scheme leads to waste, 
spoliation, exhaustion, and death. 
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HE recreational and economic program 

is dependent upon succeeding’ genera- 
tions for its ultimate development. The 
plan contemplates that this vast domain 
shall be preserved forever as a_ recrea- 
tional spot for the peoples of the two 
countries. Less than twenty-four hours by 
rail from Chicago, this region is accessible 
to millions of people. It may be reached 
by train, automobile, airplane, or hydro- 
plane. It is the playground of two nations. 

Although emphasizing the recreational 
features of the region, the Quetico- 
Superior Council has outlined a definite 
program for its economic rehabilitation. 

It advocates the “fullest utilization of 
timber resources consistent with sound 
principles of silvicultural management and 
with the betterment and permanence of the 
forest cover.” The same pine forest which 
once extended into southern Minnesota 
and Wisconsin is making its final stand in 
this region. The perpetuation of forest 
growth, from the viewpoint of economic 
wealth, is one of the factors stressed by 
the Council. Forestation, placed upon 
sound practices, will yield more wealth to 
the communities scattered along the edge 
of the wilderness than all the dams 
promised by the industrialists. 

Adoption of the proposed conservation 
policy will lead to the fullest development 
of game and fish resources. The fur re- 
sources alone, Mr. Oberholtzer contends, 
are of huge potential value and will bene- 
fit the entire surrounding territory. 

The development of the tourist trade 
will be an increasing source of revenue 
to the Ontario settlements, it is confidently 











believed. Establishment of zones in this 
region is one of the plans outlined by the 
Council. Mr, Oberholtzer explained that 
the perimeter of the region could be re- 
served for tourist- settlements, stores, 
cabins, and automobiles, while the interior 
depths would be kept inviolate for hunting 
and fishing. Such is conservationists’ vision. 

The fate of this vast empire, larger in 
size than many European kingdoms, is in 
the hands of the peoples of the United 
States and Canada. 

A Canadian made the suggestion that 
the domain be preserved by a permanent 
treaty. The United States has followed 
with the passage of the Shipstead-Nolan 
Bill. Scores of national organizations 
have come to the support of the proposi- 
tion. Public opinion is solidly behind the 
project. The next move, logically, is up 
to Canada. The government of Canada, 
however, can not act on the proposed 
treaty except at the bidding of Ontario. 
The Ontario people, though beginning to 
realize that the domination by foreign in- 
dustrial powers is equivalent to industrial 
annexation, have not yet spoken. Having 
acted in favor of the project, the United 
States now awaits the pleasure of Canada, 
to initiate negotiations for a permanent 
treaty, which will preserve forever one of 
the rarest recreational regions on the con- 
tinent. 
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The above clipping from: the Journal, of Atlanta, Ga., purports to picture the acme of 
Rev. Gibson, ‘‘was right.’’ Perhaps it was 


supreme happiness. ‘‘Everything,’’ says 


right—far be it from us to pose as authorities on righteousness. But we do submit 
that in our humble opinion it is wrong for a sportsman to make or encourage game 
hogs by posing with long strings and then sending the photo to a newspaper 
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Ben C. Robinson 


Mike Moose’s Yellow Bait 


IKE MOOSE is an Indian—a full- 

blooded Chippewa Indian. He is 

chief of his settlement at Balsam 
Lake, Polk County, Wis., and, even more 
important, he is also medicine man. And 
so Mike is qualified to speak with au- 
thority, and to relieve illness and distress, 
whether of- mind or body. 

Mike, swarthy of complexion, strong as 
an ox, and straight as a Norway pine, is 
no longer a young man. He is a grand- 
father many times over, and can recall and 
describe the fierce battles between the Chip- 
pewas and the Sioux, which raged through- 
out northern Wisconsin. He can explain 


Some old reliables, painted yellow and black. Top row, fresh water lures. Bottom row, 


The Evolution of an Indian Fishing Lure 


By Gus Munch 


round and round to the “tum tum” beating 
of the drum, the squaws and papooses 
squatted around camp fires in the rear, 
each papoose clutching a feather. So the 
Indians were still using the age-old system. 

There were probably twenty or thirty 
families of them, with numerous papooses, 
yet, despite smoke in the eyes from bon- 
fires and mosquitoes biting on the neck, 
not one sound did they make. No, sir! 
They were completely absorbed by the 
feather, and still as a mouse. 

Mrs. Munch, looking over my shoulder 
as I now write, asks, “How did they get 
the pitch off the papoose’s thumb and 





salt water lures 


how the Chippewas won because of their 
tribal knowledge in knowing how to keep 
papooses quiet before a battle. 

It was simple enough. Put a little pitch 
on the papoose’s thumb and 4rst finger, 
then give him a chicken feather to play 
with. The feather would stick first to the 
thumb, and then to finger, and back to 
thumb, completely absorbing the papoose’s 
time and attention. He had no time to 
cry, and so the Sioux could not locate the 
Chippewas for a surprise attack. And so 
the Chippewas won. 

We were invited to attend a medicine 
dance one fine June evening, given by 
Mike’s tribe. While the Indians circled 


finger?” Why be so technical? How do I 
know? That is the squaw’s business, not 
mine. 

Mifke is also a fisherman, and a good 
one, mark that. Mike can tell you how 
his forefathers fashioned crude artificial 
decoy minnows out of black alders and 
buckskin, which they dangled up and down 
in a hole cut through the ice. A spear did 
the rest. And it has been truly said, these 
decoy mitinows were the beginning and 
the inspiration for all the artificial lures 
now so popular with fishermen the coun- 
try over. 

We became acquainted with Mike over 
twenty years ago when we first began fish- 





ing on Balsam Lake, and soon were good 
friends. Mike was ever solicitous of our 
fishing luck. If fishing were good, a good- 
natured grunt of approval. If not, Mike 
would say, “I fix um bait for you,” but, 
somehow or other, the bait was never pro- 
duced. 

Not until fourteen years ago. That sea- 
son we bumped into a spell of poor fishing 
that would tax the patience of an arch- 
angel. The fish were there. We knew 
that. But they would not bite. We cer- 
tainly went the limit with them, with no 
results; so, in sheer desperation, we finally 
hunted Mike up in the woods. 

“Mike,” we said, “the fishing is rotten. 
You've got to help us out.” 

“All right, Gus,” he said 
called me by my first name). “I fix um 
bait for you. Come tomorrow.” 

But that same night, Mike came to us in 
camp. He had the bait all right, but such 
a bait. I wish you could have seen it. 

It was crudely fashioned out of a yellow- 
colored wood, perhaps of mock orange, and 
spots had been burned all over it with a 
red-hot iron. The fins and tail were made 
of buckskin, and two treble hooks were 
swung from the bottom. No stretch of the 
imagination would ever conceive taking fish 
on this monstrosity—excepting for Mike’s 
guarantee. 

“You take um bait,” Mike said, “and 
jerk um so,” illustrating by his hand and 
arm what he meant, “and you ketch um 
plenty fish.” 


WE THANKED Mike profusely, and, 
after smoking a couple of our ci- 
gars, he disappeared into the woods—the 
Indians were off on a wild rice expedition. 

We examined our new “catch all” bait 
carefully. Incredulous grins finally broke 
out into loud guffaws, so the new bait had 
at least done that much for us. But some- 
how or other, Mike’s serious guarantee and 
earnestness also made an impression. It 
wouldn’t cost anything to try it at any 
rate, and the fish weren’t hitting anything 
else, so there was nothing to lose. 

Well, sir, we surely had a lot of fun 
trying out Mike’s yellow bait. It took only 
a very short time to get the hang of jerk- 
ing it in the manner indicated by the In- 
dian, and, I give you my word of honor, 
the fish—both bass and northern pike— 
simply paralyzed it. We occasionally tried 
other standard lures, in order to get a 
check-up, but the fish continued their utter 
contempt for them. But the first cast or 
two with Mike’s bait, and bam! another 
battle was on. 

We continued the use of Mike’s bait for 
several years afterwards, with good suc- 
cess, until one fine September day, when 
the fish were unusually scrappy, a monster 
northern pike crashed into it and broke 
the line. So that was the end of the orig- 
inal yellow bait, and the beginning of a 


(he always 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


I wo-cylinder, 4 H.P., 

only 38 lbs. Battery ignition, 
= automatic tilt-up, efficient 

silencer. Price, $99.75. 


weighs 


SPEEDSTER 


Two-cylinder, 7 H.P. 


of the most popular fast 


utility motors ever 
Elto battery ignition. 
Price, $165. 
SPECIAI 
SPEEDSTER, 
twelve H.P. 
Price, $170. 


et 


FOLD - LIGHT 


W orld’s lightest, 

most compact 

avatiee aitee(saeltle 

board. Develops 

2°4 H.P. Weighs only 

29 Ibs. Equipped with 

spring-cushioned 
steering, battery oe 
Tesattere Price j 

gnitién. Price, es) 

$125. \ Alias 

OUTBOARD 

MOTORS | 

CORPORATION | 
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SUPER “’C”’ 
Two-cylinder, 25 H.P. 
Rotary disc valve, 
spring-cushioned steer- 
ing, battery ignition. 

Price, $250. Elec- 
tric starting, 
$315. 


JUNIOR 
QUAD 


m | £ new four-cyl- 
bate (samentelcelata| 
a popular size. Gearless rotary 
disc valve. Price, $275. 
SENIOR QUAD, 35 H. P. 
Price, battery ignition, $325; 
electric starting model, $395. 
15) (OR @) OF.N Dar (00s « 08 are a (en 
tric starting, $445. 


SENIOR SPEEDSTER 
Two-cylinder, 14 H.P. Under- 
Price, $185. 
With 12-volt electric starting 
equipment, $235. 


One 


water silencer. 


built. 















REATER pleasure—finer performance—biyger 
values than ever before — they await you in 
this complete range of advanced outboard motors. 


Here is power to suit the needs of every con- 
conceivable type of boat and service—from 2%4 
to 40 horsepower — the smallest, most portable 
motors as well as the swiftest, most powerful — 
with models priced as low as $99.75. 


Here is a velvety ease of handling entirely new 
to outboard motoring — a spring-cushioned steer- 
ing handle that permits no trace of shake or 
vibration to reach the helmsman’s hand. 





BATTERY IGNITION 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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SPEEDITWIN 20 H.P. 


Most popular, powerful 
motor at near the price. 
Ball and roller bearings, 
magneto ignition. Price, 
$190. SPEEDITWIN, 22 


H.P. With 12-volt elec- = 


tric starter, price, $265 


SPEEDIFOUR Bb. 2 
~<% 


oltre attete( tae 

35 H.P. With 

Magneto ignition, $325. Electric 
starting model, $395. SPORT- 
FOUR, 18 H. P., Magneto ig- 
nition, $275. BIG FOUR, 40 
H. P., Electric starting, $445. 


SPEEDITWIN 25 H. P. 
Gearless rotary disc valve, under- 
water silencer, spring-cushioned steer- 
ing, magneto ignition. Price, $250. 
With 12-volt electric starting $315. 


Here are many models equipped with the gearless 
rotary disc valve—to drive one is to enjoy a new, 
thrilling revelation in smooth, surging power. 


Here is a new motor that countless thousands 
have asked for! A really low priced outboard 
motor—sturdy and full powered—light, quiet, 
simple to operate—and costing less than $100. 


Here are new twins—new fours—and a wide choice 
of models with exclusive 12-volt electric starting. 
See them at your dealer’s store, or write for com- 
plete literature. Outboard Motors Corporation, 
5166 North 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


LIGHTWIN 
A dependable 


two-cylinder 
Evinrude for under 
$100.00. Develops 4H. 
P., weighs 38 Ibs. Evin- 
rude super magneto, 
automatic tilt-up. 
Price, $99.75. 


S FASTWIN 
14 H. P., ball 


and roller bear-~ 


— ings, underwater 


silencer, magne- 
to ignition. 
Price, $165 


(gow i 


FOLD-LIGHT 


Weighs only 29 Ibs. Folds 
to compact size. Develops 
2+4 H.P., equipped with 


— CW 2 x ; : : 
ses P 2 new vibrationless tiller 
J ccapomsrvon GF 
ys S&S handle, magneto igni- 


tions Price, $125. 


EVINRUDE 


MAGNETO IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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FOR FLY and 
BAIT FISHING 





OU'LL get the fullest 

measure of success and 
enjoyment out of your fish- 
ing this season, if you fish 
with a Granger Rod. 


Aside from the pride and 
distinction of Granger own- 
ership, there are plenty of 
reasons why YOU should 
possess one of these finest 
quality rods. 


The wonderful action and 
balance of YOUR Granger 
—its maximum strength per 
ounce of weight—improved 
design and excellent, stand- 

ardized construction—its 
beautiful finish and smart 
appearance—and thoroly 
satisfactory performance un- 
der all fishing conditions— 
will soon convince you of 
Granger supremacy. 


Granger prices range from 
$10 to $50. Write Today 
for Catalog. 


GOODWIN GRANGER CO. 


431 Grant Street 





Denver, Colorado 


If your Dealer cannot supply you——-WE WILL | 


-PNo Fish Can 
High-Hat a 
















SHANNON 


Even in thick weeds, 
where ordinary baits 
dare not venture, the 
Shannon whizzes in and 
gets the big boys in 
hiding. Fish any place 
the fish are, deep water 
or shallow. Cast or 
troll. Standard colors, 
feather or bucktail fly. 90c. 


SHANNON HULA HULA 


Now the real Hula Hula 
wiggle has been put on 
a tail strip by attach.ng 
it directly to the spin- 
ner, and oh boy, what 
action! Pork rind strip 
can be substituted, if 
desired. Standard col- 
ors, feather or bucktail fly, 5c. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send direct. Send 

for 1931 catalog, showing all Jamison baits, etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
Dept. 43, 739 S. CALIFORNIA AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


JAMISON 3) BLESS S$ HooKs 


TRADE 





fish as spotted trout, 








SHANNON TRY SPINNERS | 
The Book of the Pike | 


By O. W. Smith 
On sale now—Cloth, $3 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.50. | 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 
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| long series of experiments to develop a 
| duplicate. 
| These tests and experiments proved con- 
clusively that the color combination of yel- 
low and black attracted the fish, rather 
than the characteristic darting motion of 
Mike’s bait. I am sure of that, because— 
We _ yellow-enameled ordinary spoon 
hooks and added black spots. We repainted 
old plugs in the same color combinations, 
and caught fish on all of them, both bass 
and pike. We caught fish in the bright 
sunlight, when other colors proved unat- 
tractive, and caught fish late in the eve- 
ning, and were rather surprised how prom- 
inently yellow shows up in semi-darkness— 
even better than white. 


ELLOW color is used in traffic signals 
and road markers, because of its sharp 
contrast to other colors, because of its con- 
spicuousness. Many of the big railway 
systems are painting switch lights, targets, 
and semaphores in yellow, because of its 
greater visibility, therefore it is only nat- 
ural to assume that combinations of yellow 
| and black will have great visibility in the 
| water. The black spots and markings 
_ merely serve to break up definite lines, a 
| sort of camouflage, as it were. 
| Last fall the writer spent two months at 
Bradenton, Fla., recuperating from an ill- 
ness. We did a lot of fishing with our good 
friend and sportsman, Dr. Bryan, and had 
plenty of opportunities to experiment with 
yellow baits on the salt water fish. Our 
results were eminently satisfactory. 

Even though the salt water at Bradenton 
is so clear that it seemed at times we were 
floating around on air instead of water, 
the many species of fish took to our yellow 
plugs with reckless enthusiasm. Such wary 

bluefish, mackerel, 





Chief Mike Moose who made our first 
yellow bait 


etc., hit them with perfect abandon, much 
to Dr. Bryan’s amazement, as the good 
doctor rather gave me the horse laugh 
when I first trotted out the yellow plugs. 

You can not buy any baits or lures fin- 
ished in the color combinations which | 
have described, at the tackle stores. They 
look so unattractive to the human eye that 
they would hardly sell, But if you want 
to have some real fun on your next fishing 
trip, take some of your old plugs, remove 
the enamel with varnish remover, smooth 
down the roughness with sandpaper, give 
them a couple of coats of Chinese yellow 
enamel, and spot and stripe with black, and 
go to it. You'll be surprised. 


Deep Fishing 


By Ben C. 


HEN we speak of deep fishing with 

hook and line, we naturally vision 

the broad and sluggish flow of such 
rivers as the Mississippi and the Ohio, 
where night line and hand pole fishing 
reaches its very zenith of perfection. For 
in these great pools lurk the giant catfish 
of story and history—the big shovelhead, 
the giant mud cat, and the delicious old 
blue or channel catfish. These two form 
the principals of the mighty catfish family. 
The bullpout or “squealer” comes last of 
all, with memories of sun-warmed spring 
days on the banks of some pastoral river 
of the Middle West, or a pond or lake of 
the eastern fishing regions. The true cat- 
fish family, however, to the average angler 
is bounded by either the giant old mud cat 
that very often is taken from middle 
western and southern rivers, weighing as 
much as 60 and 100 pounds, or the lithe and 
graceful channel or lady cat, that seldom 
ever runs above 10 or 12 pounds, and most 
usually in the neighborhood of 2 and 3 
pounds in weight. 

In the Ohio River it is no unusual thing 
for a fish of the shovelhead variety to be 
landed weighing above the 50-pound mark, 
and 25 and 30-pounders are taken right 
along from the smaller tributary streams. 
In 1930 I saw two yellow cats taken from 


a small river that is tributary to the Mus- ° 


kingum River of Ohio that weighed above 
25 pounds, and they were taken from pools 
that were not a great deal larger than or- 
dinary creek pools and of depths that were 
under 15 feet. 


NE of the finest catfishing streams of 
which I have any record was a small, 
crooked little river called Wills Creek, flow- 


Robinson 


ing through the Guernsey County hills in 
eastern Ohio. At one time this stream 
bore a wide-reaching reputation as being 
the finest mud cat fishing stream in the 
whole middle western country. Now, it is 
a very ordinary river indeed because of the 
tides of sulphuric acid which the steel mills 
along the upper reaches each spring dump 
into the currents. It was really nothing 





Geo. Witieaien ond John Crawford, of 

Oklahoma, with catfish weighing 53 and 

42 pounds, caught in the north Canadian 
river 


















more than a large creek, but it had the 
necessary characteristics for a good catfish 
stream. It had long, languid pools where 
the water was from 8 to 10 feet in depth 
and flowed mainly over a blue-gray mud 
bottom or across shelving aprons of gray 
old limestone. There were innumerable 
drifts of derelict sycamore tree tops that 
had tumbled in and become buried deep in 
the mud, and around these eddied in slow 
invitation little pools of 10-foot depths. 
Around these old drifts and under the lips 
of the limestone rocks lay yellow cats that 
would easily weigh from 50 to 100 pounds. 
That was why the stream was known far 
and wide as a catfish river. 

Other little rivers that I know as excel- 
lent yellow cat waters are swift and con- 
tain fine small-mouthed bass and wall-eyed 
pike. But, in the case of these last-named 
types of rivers, I have found that there 
occur long, indolent pools, below riffles and 
rapids, where sycamore trees have fallen 
in and become lodged, with sand and muck 
bars piling up along their water-soaked old 
logs each season. Under these lurk the 
mud catfish or shovelheads. At other 
places, below riffles, the pools spread out 
into lazy summer eddies, softly flowing 
across great drifts of huge rocks. In the 
intricacies of these rocks lurk the big cat- 
fish. In other words, the catfish is a lover 
of silent, hidden places in the streams, 
where dark, mucky chambers are formed 
by the slow-moving currents flowing along 
drift logs and over rock lips and ledges. 


T= majority of these big river cats 
are taken on night lines. Some of them 
are caught on set poles. 

For the night line, or trot-line as some 
call this rig, a strong, twisted cotton line 
of No. 12 size is used. These trot-lines 
are sold at most of the hardware stores 
in the catfish sections of the country and 
are to be purchased by the running yard. 
Short lengths of chalk line are used for the 
“stagings.” These are cut in lengths from 
12 to 24 inches long, depending on the 
depths of water fished, and to each staging 
a strong No. 6/0 hook is attached. The 
knot used to fasten hook to staging is the 
usual “jam” knot, with the exception that 
the end of line has a hard knot tied in it 
first to allow of terrific strain being ex- 
erted for hours at a time without the knot 
slipping. Then the stagings are tied to 
the main line, after the trot-line is strung 
across the pool. In this fishing a boat is 
almost indispensable. The line is first at- 
tached to either a stake driven into the 
shore at water’s edge, the branch of a 
drifted tree, or, better yet whenever pos- 
sible, looped around the springy stem of a 
willow or cottonwood sapling along the 
edge. The last-mentioned anchor is best 
in case of an unusually large mud cat being 
hooked. This fastening acts much the same 
as a springy steel rod might do when a 
heavy, hard-fighting fish is raised. It 
springs with each rush of the catfish, and 
does not allow slack to occur when the fish 
rushes toward the top. Most of the old 
night line fishermen prefer this fastening. 

After the trot-line is strung across the 
pool, be it either from a drifted tree or 
snag to a sand bar, or entirely across a 
wide pool where the big yellowbellies are 
known to haunt, the stagings should be 
attached. Here comes the real work of 
night line running, as it is called. The 
Sstagings are first baited up with some good 
catfish lure, and then the “runner” of the 
line takes his position in the bow of the 
boat, grasping the line firmly with one 
hand and pulling the boat along the entire 
length across the pool. It is best, of course, 
to have the boat on the lower side of the 
trot-line during this operatien, and, in case 
of the stream being at flood mark, it is a 
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Dardevle 3 in. 
long, 136% in. 
wide, 1 ounce. 


Price $1.00 


HERE 

















** Mousidevle”’ a 
killing new lure, 
$1.00. 


The One and Only 


ORIGINAL 
DARDEVLE 


and he comes in various color com- 
binations as do his brothers, MOUSI- 
DEVLE, DARDEVLET and DAR- 2 
DEVLE’S IMP. ae 7 x 









**Dardevlet,’’ 
274% tn. long, 1 
in. wide. % 02. 
Price, 90c. 





Don’t be fooled by 


IMITATIONS 
Lou Eppinger’s is the ONLY 
GENUINE ‘“‘DEVLE FAMILY’’— 



























Osprey Lines 
Guaranteed Wa- 
terproof Silk. 





the famous baits that WIGGLE and 
WOBBLE but DO NOT 
twist your line 


MY NEPHEW and I 
= spent ten days 
among the Minnesota 
lakes last Spring. We 
offered those pike every- 
thing, from soup to 
nuts, but nothing doing 
until my nephew put 
on aé_é (shoe spoon) 
Dardevie and—Wham! 
—the secret was solved! 
We made Whoopee 
with them after that! 
So if you will send me 
your new fishing book 
and catalog I'll be very 
much pleased. 
L. L. Reynolds, 
Norfolk, Nebr. 








LOU J. EPPINGER 


‘“‘Outfitters of Sportsmen’”’ 
Dept. L, 
131 Cadillac Sq. Detroit, Mich. 


Send for Your Copy of Our Catalog 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 








LOU J. EPPINGER, Dept. L, 

131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 

Dear LOU: Please send me your catalog showing sizes and colors of your DAR- 
DEVLES, OSPREY LINES, and NOSTEALUM HOOKS. 
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Weber F | 
Pouch I ee! 
A wildfire hit — every- 
where replacing metal 
boxes. Carries leaders 
moist in pocket without 





7 





Entirely 
New iss1 Color Catalog 
OU must send 

Y 25¢ and deal- NOT free 
er’s name for this 
book showing Weber flies, tackle 
and “lifelike” luring novelties — 
many plates in full color—new,com- 
plete instructions in fly casting. Be- 
sides all standard patterns, this book 
features tackle especially for Amer- 
ican style fly fishing, including ALL 








fresh water game fish as well as 
trout! The sport-seeker’s biggest 
quarter’s-worth but you get your 
25¢ back twice: we credit you 25¢ 
on the first order from catalog and 
send you a leader pouch free. 





Better yet. Slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 in | 
goods and get Catalog and Pouch FREE. 


Besides new 
ou the 


“Maw e 
Weber Moviedry Casting 








. k gives 
ods this boo 
Sreolutely unique 







£ Learn 4 100% prac- 
irst and only Dr rectly; 
GES, Fis Marna oe 











e 
es inle 
rect wrong saving y¢ 
practice. te 





‘SS 
Address P.O. 





40 Stevens Point, Wis. 
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Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 
SUPER-LEVEL, 


Enameled Silk Fly Line 


A new and totally different 
line. The enamel and the 
method of enameling have 
never been used by any other 
fish line manufacturer. 


For weight, flexibility and 
service, it has no equal. 


6 sizes. Tests 14-42 Ibs. 
Also 3 sizes in tapered lines. 


Fly casting 
line for 
TROUT 
BASS 
STEELHEAD 





a | 


1! out of a hillside. 
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) good plan to have another to help with 


the oars while one fisherman strings the 
stagings along the length of the main line. 
The stagings are attached every 20 or 
30 inches, with plenty of room for the 
hooks to swing free in the current. Be 


| sure that the main line has plenty of slack 


in it where it meets the pool, and, if the 
pool is a very deep one, the stagings can be 
lengthened to reach well down toward the 
bottom, for the catfish is a bottom feeder 
and prefers the lure to be well lowered. 
An ordinary bow knot is best to use to at- 
tach the staging to the trot-line, with the 
loose end of line tucked through the bow 
and drawn snug. This insures no slipping 
of the knot in case the hook attracts an 
extremely big yellow cat during the night. 


TROT-LINE should be run often to 

insure best results. However, I have 
noticed that in night fishing over big pools, 
where good fish lurk, the line that is set 
around midnight and then allowed to re- 
main undisturbed until early dawn and run 
is usually the one that gets the extremely 
large old mud cats. Perhaps this is be- 
cause of the fact that the big fellows like 
to take their time in swallowing the large 
hunks of bait that usually prove effective. 


hook and staging. line attached to @ springy 
willow or cottonwood sapling at either end, 
the big brutes have little chance to get a 
straight and solid pull on the line. If they 
ever get a solid resistance, there is nothing 
that will stop them that has the semblance 
of tackle, for they are powerful. 


HANNEL catfish are found in more 
shallow parts of the rivers and in the 
same localities where bass, pike, and mus- 
kies are lurking. This lithe and beau- 
tiful fish is by far the greater favorite 
with the pole and line fisherman. It will 
take a more lively bait than its broad- 
headed cousin, the mud cat. The channel 
cat will accept live toads, frogs, shiner 
minnows, and a squirming gob of fishing 
worms with the finest kind of appreciation. 
In many ways the channel cat is just about 
as good a sport as the black bass. In fact, 
it is found in the same haunts as the bass 
in most of the middle western and southern 
streams—at the edge of river weed points 
where rocky shores slope off to 5 and 6- 
foot depths, in the channels out from rocky 
shores, and over sandy bars at times. At 
the same time this fish is a great favorite 
with the hatchery people in stocking shal- 
low lakes with weedy shore line and sand 





caught. 


This is an actual trot-line fishing pool where mud cats of 60-pou 
The giant fish lurk beneath the rocky ledges and feed on a sloping sand bar 





oh ts, 


d weight have been 


across from the rock 


The river cat is a scavenger of the most 
gluttonous type. It will devour garbage 
as effectively as a steam-shovel eats sand 
I have known them to 
haunt the vicinity of a house boater’s back 
yard where all the kitchen offal is tossed 
out into the current, and if a large chunk of 
beef was fastened to a hook and tossed out 
it would be snapped up about as quickly 
as though a shark were lurking there in the 
eddy. When one of these old heavyweights 
takes a hook, with an ordinary linen line 
attached, and decides to remove himself 
from that particular part of the river, there 
is about as much chance of stopping his 
rush as trying to halt the eruption of an 
active volcano. About the only sure means 
of holding one of these big river hogs of 
the Middle West and the southern rivers 
is with a properly equipped trot-line. I 
have known catfish of enormous size being 
taken, however, with set poles or “bank” 
poles, but this is usually a very rare oc- 
currence, and then it mostly happens when 
the stream takes a sudden notion to rise 
with melting snow waters or a sudden 
spring flood. As a rule, the majority of 
the extremely big catfish are taken with 
trot-lines, and this is because of the fact 
that with a good, strong No. 12 size of cot- 
ton twist line, and a strong, dependable 


and muck bottoms. They thrive well in 
these more languid waters, although I be- 
lieve the channel cat does better, and | 
know that it reaches a better size and is 
much gamer, in the swift waters of the 
rivers, where they flow through rocky nar- 
rows, over dams, and along gravelly, wil- 
low-hung shores. I have seen blue cats of 
8 and 10-pound weight taken from below 
river dams that would tax the finest of 
bait fishing tackle much more than a bass 
of a third that size could ever hope to do. 

They fight a hard, swift, and deep-rush- 
ing battle, one in which the angler must 
watch every second of the contest if he 
hopes to preserve his line. In this fishing 
I have used an ordinary bass fishing fly 
rod mostly, and an ordinary silk enameled 
line with a 6-foot gut leader and split shot 
sinkers. An ordinary bass hook, a No. 1 or 
1/0, is my favorite hook, and to this I bait 
a live toad, a small river frog, or a gob of 
good, wriggling night crawlers. Drop this 
gently into an eddy along the river weeds, 
where they shadow a swift run of water 
along a ledgy rock formation, and see if 
you do not have the time of your life bat- 
tling these big blue fellows. They take 
the lure rather guickly, with a good, hard 
rise, and do not lose any time in hooking 
themselves. Then the light rod has all it 






















wants to do to keep them from boring 
down under a convenient rock or sub- 
merged log drift. I have had my arm 
ache many a time, trying to bring the 
channel cat to the net on such a rig. 
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HE big river cat, however, is nothing 


like the blue cat in his fight. He takes 
the lure swiftly and determinedly, and is 
away with it, in such a matter-of-fact way 
that such tackle as an ordinary bass fly rod 
and gut leader would prove about as effec- 
tive as shooting peas against the side of 
a battleship. What the angler needs in 
this case is real tackle, and what I mean 
by real tackle is a good No. 12 size of 
trot-line and some proper staging and No. 
6/0 hooks baited with either a large chunk 
of raw liver, raw beef, woodchuck flesh, 
stale cheese, or the messy insides of a 
chicken. The big yellowbelly is a real glut- 
ton, and with his huge appetite there also 
prevails a disregard for all the finer tastes 
of his more slender cousin, the channel 
cat. He eats chicken insides, soured clams, 


stale cheese—in fact, almost any odorifer- | 


That Take You Deep.. Keep You Dry 


ous concoction wherein things that smell 
to the very heavens are mingled. What 
this great old battler of the sullen river 
eddies wants is ripe-scented food, and 
plenty of it. A crock filled with fresh 


water clams and then covered with sweet | 


milk, covered with a plate and allowed 
to sour and mellow for at least two weeks, 
is just to his notion. A mess of stale 
cheese, redolent of the worst in viands, 
mellowed and crumbly with age, mixed 
with flour and water and a few more evil- 
smelling investments, into a thick, cling- 
ing paste, is also highly relished by the 
old yellow river giant. Dough balls, the 
inside parings of a horse’s hoof, dead mice, 
stale beef, raw liver, woodchuck meat, 
night crawlers, and fishing worms all prove 
alluring. I even have a remembrance of 
an old night line fisherman with whom I 
fished when I was a boy who used ripe 
blackberries one evening when the wood- 
chucks failed to come out for his trusty 
rifle to snipe, and the following morning 
this bait netted him a fine catch of yellow 
cats. One never knows the extent of their 
voraciousness, and for this reason they 
may be fished for best with the trot-line 
where a variety, from sweet corn to black- 
berries, can be used to tempt them. 


HE catfish will follow a scent or blood 

trail up a current for long distances. 
This is one of the reasons why a trot-line 
can be set in deep, quiet water and attract 
channel cats from the riffles perhaps a 
quarter mile below, where they have been 
feeding on crawfish. The ranker the meat 
used, as a rule, the better. This applies 
especially in fishing for the big mud cat. 
For the channel cat the live minnow some- 
times works well, and I have even heard 
of them being taken on spinners and arti- 
ficial wooden plugs. But I have no authen- 
tic proof of a catfish ever having accepted 
a plug or a fly. I have never taken a cat- 
fish with these lures, although I have cast 
for years over waters where there are 
channel cats and mud cats lurking. But I 
have been told it has occurred. It is 
therefore but hearsay to me. However, if 
such an event has happened, it has been 
more through accident than any other way, 
as the fish might have mistaken a spinner 
crawling over a submerged rock or along 
the edge of a buried log for a live minnow 
or crawfish, and therefore rose to the de- 
ception. As far as channel cats readily 
accepting artificial lures, that is out of the 
question. They will not do it. Accidents 
may happen, but catfish like bait, and it is 
the bait fisherman who usually gets the 
greater number of these fish, either on a 
trot-line or with a set pole. A small per 
cent are taken on rod and reel tackle. 
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NOoOw’!? 


And Go Easy On Your Pocketbook 


THE enthusiastic fisherman doesn’t 
let an extra foot or two of water 
keep him out of reach of the big 
fellows. But it’s foolish to get all wet 
when Converse Waders will keep 


you warm, dry and comfortable. 


These new low prices actually take 
waders out of the luxury 
class. With their assurance 
of extra comfort, they can 
well be called necessities— 
and low-cost necessities at 
that! Just take a look at the 
prices! 


For $16.00 you have your 
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Converse Wader Test 
Here is definite proof o 


choice of the 32 ounce Zephyr- 
weights, the 48 ounce Service 
Stocking Foot Waders and the new 
All Rubber Waders. Then there’s 
another real buy in the Converse 
Boot Foot Service Waders at $20.00. 
New Converse Catalog—FREE 
ie | You will want to buy waders 
this season. Ask your dealer 
to show you the various 
Converse styles. Mean- 

while, use the handy cou- 

pon for your copy of the 
i new Converse catalog. It’s 


; yours for the asking! 


Converse Wader quality. 
Filled with water and 
hung up for hours without 


Rod and Reel Boots 


A favorite with experienced 
sportsmen who realize the 
advantage of a foot shaped 
last, cleated soles, and 
snaps on the top band 
which prevent that dis- 
agreeable flop-flop. Con- 
verse Rod & Reel Boots 
are a big value in every 
way. 





CONVERS 





leaking a drop. 


Camplite Air Beds 


You need sound sleep on a 
sporting trip if you're to 
get your full measure of 
fun. The Converse Camp- 
lite Air Bed says “Here's 
how!” to you after its 
quick 3 minute inflation. 
Priced at $13.00 in 30” x 
72” size. 





ROBBER 
COMPANY 





MALDEN! 
| CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, Derr. 0-32 
Ma.LpeEN, Mass. 


Please send me your new catalog and latest price list on 
| Converse sports footwear. 


MASSACHUSETTS | 


Mail coupon today | 
for FREE CATALOG | 
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My Sporting Goods Dealer is..... 
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America’s foremost writers on fishing have helped 
compile this book, Invaluable to beginners. Interest- 
ing to old timers, Thousands have improved their 
knowledge and methods of bait and fly-casting by 
studying it. New 1931 edition contains new ideas, new 
pictures, new articles on fishing Mailed with our 
compliments, postage paid. Simply use the coupon ! 
Shown and described for the first time are 1931’s 
“new ones for better fisning.”” Here they are: 


= 2NEW " 
CASTING REELS 


5 NEW 
CASTING RODS 
and FLY RODS 
A NEW 
| STEEL CASTING ROD 


LOCK JOINTED 
2NEW 


» 
> 
» 
¥ [ -TRIX-ORENOS 
» 
» 
» 


ANEW 
MOUSE-ORENO 
FLY ROD LURE 
2 NEW 
" PIKE-ORENO 
CASTING PLUGS | 
5 NEW 


SALT WATER RODS 


ge | 









SOUTH é 
Ri, 

Fishing Tachle of 

allkinds+ Rods 

Reels- Lines: Baits | a 

i — ] 


FREE—Mail this Coupon 


—— er ee ee ee << ees co ce eS wees mm eee 
South Bend Bait Co., 7231 High St., South Bend, Ind. 
I would enjoy having your new free book “Fishing— 
What Tackle and When.”’ aablieetais 
Name 


Address 
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City State 





BAIT-CASTING SIZE __ 
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Tickling Bronze-Backs With Fuzzie-Wuzzies 
By O. W. Smith 


WANT it clearly understood at the 

outset that I hold no brief for any 

particular method of angling. I like 
casting with the short rod and multiply- 
ing reel, I turn my hand to trolling, some- 
times I venture fishing with live bait, and 
have been known to hand-line once or 
twice. All is grist that comes to my 
ichthyic mill. Nevertheless, for real 
thrills, maximum skill, and enjoyment, 
I turn me to fly fishing. Methinks the 
method has been overtouted in some 
quarters, for anyone with a modicum ot 
patience, understanding, and application 
can become a successful fly fisherman. 
I say this, too, lifting my eyes to my 
well-filled bookshelves, where more than 
200 “authorities” inform me how difficult 


| the art of fly fishing is. All you require 


in order to take fish with counterfeit 
presentments is to know more than do 
the fish. 

Fish are just like folks—some are very 
wise, others are of average intelligence, 
while some are foolish. The foolish are 
easy to take with flies, sunfish, perch, 
etc.; those of “average intelligence,” 


| some species of trout, wall-eyes, etc., are 


| lamely reply, 


a bit more difficult; the “very wise,” 
rainbow trout, black bass, etc., are some- 
times extremely difficult, though once the 
angler understands them they will be 
found surrendering unconditionally. It 
is so easy to succeed, after success comes. 
Verily, it is the first million one finds 
most difficult to accumulate; after that 
wealth is easy. After one conquers my 
“very wise” group he wonders why he 
ever thought them difficult. Just the same, 
when he sits down to place in black and 
white the modus operandi of fly fishing 
for them, he finds himself put to it. It 
is more easy to do some things than ex- 
plain how they are done. More than 
once when fly fishing with a companion, 
and making a peculiar cast at the ex- 
igency of a moment, and being asked 
why I did so, I have been compelled to 
“Because that was the thing 
to do.” Therein is the explanation of 
certain failures of this article. 


F THE two species of bass well 

known to anglers, I speak in popular 
language, for surely we all know bass 
belong to the sunfish family. I doubt 
very much if there is any difference be- 
tween them in willingness to take arti- 
ficial flies. A few years ago I would 
not have admitted it, but experience has 
compelled me to the conclusion. In 


| similar waters I can not see but that the 
| small-mouth is just as willing to take as 








inere is a psychological moment for striking 


is his cousin, the large-mouth, and neith- 
er can I discover that there is any dif- 
ference as to their liking for flies; pat- 
terns that will take one will take the 
other, in similar waters. 

Be it said right here, bass are not so 
particular as to pattern and tint as are 
the trouts, and it is true of both that no 
one may say what particular fly they 
will prefer upon any given occasion. [ 
doubt mightily the value of lists of “fa- 
vorite flies,’ no matter how experienced 
and expert the anglers. I have my own 
favorites, naturally, but another man fish- 
ing my water has his own favorites, and 
he takes as many bass as I, though his 
flies differ in size, shape, and color from 
mine. If this be true, and by and large 
it is, then what rules? The skill and 
understanding of the angler, his ability 
to lay the fly down as it should be, and 
his understanding of the habits of his 
game. As between the “proper fly’—if 
there be such a thing—and fish knowl- 
edge and rod skill, the latter is of great- 
er importance. 

I realize some of this will open me 
to criticism, for anglers everywhere like 
to believe they have discovered a fly 
which “takes ’em every time”; but [ 
have proven to my own Satisfaction that 
another fly, employed as understandingly 
and assiduously, will win as large a suc- 
cess. What a chastening experience it is 
to have an angler come along the stream, 
using some ungainly, homemade contrap- 
tion at the end of his leader, and taking 
fish right from the pool where you failed. 
We have all had the experience which, 
while hard to brook, is good for the 
soul, I suppose. Now, why does the 
thing happen? Ask me something easy, 
though I think the secret lies in the suc- 
cessful angler’s understanding of where 
fish lie, and in his belief im his own 
tackle. Please note the emphasis. (I 
am cultivating the professor of psychol- 
ogy up at the college.) 


PERHAPS this would be as good a 
place as any for a few remarks upon 
the much-discussed subject of tackle, 
though here there is as wide a differ- 
ence of opinion as there is in the matter 
of flies. I can see no necessity for an 
overly light rod. Indeed, to choose one 
is to run the chance of dire accident, 
for, “inch for inch and pound for pound,” 
no fish is quite so severe upon “rods and 
reels and traces.” I can well remember 
how my father came out from “York 
state,” bringing with him a supply of 
homemade horsehair fishlines, lines he 
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had used for trout back there, and what 
he told me black bass did to them. A 
line sufficiently strong to hold brook trout 
in “York state” was found utterly in- 
adecuate for Middle West black bass. 
Parenthetically, a well-conditioned 
bronze-back can outfight the eastern 
brook trout (Salvelinus fontinalis) seven 
ways for Christmas in speed, action, and 
sheer wit; but when it comes to the 
western rainbow trout, well, in my opin- 
ion, silversides has the better of the argu- 
ment. 

I have already said I can see no great 
need for the overly light tackle affected 
by some fly fishermen, though I know 
right well the supreme satisfaction there 
is in using 2%4 and 3-ounce rods; but a 
rod of that weight was never built that 
could stand up under the rather heavy 
leader required for bass fishing, unless 
the angler be willing that a goodly pro- 
portion of his captures break away, trail- 
ing gut from impaled steel. It is a tenet 
of my angling faith never to use tackle 
so light that the chances are good for 
a fish to carry away a deeply embedded 


hook. To my way of thinking, such prac- | 


tices are the epitome of untrue sports- 
manship. Use small hooks, use barbless 








hooks, but in no case use tackle above | 


the hooks less strong than they. If 
something must break, let it be the hook. 
I know there will be those who will 
protest this statement, but let them. The 
joy of using ultralight tackle is more 
than overcome by the knowledge that out 
yonder in lake or river is a doughty bass 
fighting a losing battle with a long strand 
ot gut. 


O MY way o’ thinking, the best and 

most practical bass rod weighs from 
5 to 7 ounces, 5 for the lover of light 
rods, 6 for average anglers, 7 for the one 
who lives in deadly fear of a smash. 
Personally, I do not like the 7-ounce, 
preferring the 5% or 6. The 5% is a 
sweet rod, but must be handled with cir- 
cumspection and skill. The things a 
1'4-pound small-mouth will do to a 5- 
ounce rod, especially in swift water, once 
his anger is up, calls for language not 
used in good society. Then what shall 
we say of the ultralight, delicate split 


bamboos? I can well remember trying 
conclusions with a 1%-pound small- 


mouth, when using a 2%-ounce rod, when 
[ was obsessed with the light rod lunacy. 
[ still shudder when I remember how 
that tiny rod twisted, writhed, and bent. 
Glad was I when I could reach the line 
with my hand, and draw the fish in, 
hand over hand. I released the fish care- 
fully. I saved my cherished rod. 

Little or nothing need be said of reel 
and line, save that the winder you use 
for trout fly fishing is equally suitable 
for bass fishing. My preference is for 
the simple single action, with large bar- 
rel so that the retrieving of line can be 
speeded up upon occasion, and such “oc- 
casions” arise frequently in the life of 
the bass-o-maniac. For the one who 
likes the automatic and can use it in- 
telligently, there is nothing better. Its 
quick, positive action is a wonderful as- 
set, especially when wading a more or 
less swift river, where success hinges 
upon the split fraction of a second. So 
long have I used crank reels that I lose 
my head completely with an automatic, 
and hunt vainly for the handle. The 
automatic user should use nothing else 
in fly fishing. More than once I have 
envied my companion his command of a 
delicate situation, just because he uses an 
automatic; but, don’t mistake me, I get 
along very well with my single action, 
thank you. 
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WISDOM OF AGE... 


. -in this masterpiece of the rodmaker’s art. 
Selected bamboo — the finest rod material 
in all the world —is made still finer for the 


HEXI-SUPER-CANE-ROD 


By means of our exclusive process, the 
cane is given 25% greater tensile 
strength, more snap and resiliency, still 
livelier action. Here is the fire of youth 
as ? se never before felt it in a rod! 

his superior material is fashioned 
by the skill developed through 119 
years’ experience. Here’s the wisdom 
of age that combines with the fire of 


silk. 





A Line worthy of a 
Hexi-Super-Cane 
Rod 


Horrocks-Ibbotson “Hi-Test” jet 
black, waterproofed pure Italian 





youth, to give you a superlative sport- 
bh ry man 
or the greatest sport you’ve ever 

had—get yourself a genuine Hexi- 
Super-Cane Rod. 
Made in all styles, weights and lengths 
for fresh and salt water fishing and 
tournament work of all kinds. 

Send for descriptive folder. 


Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. are the 
makers of themost complete line 
of fishing tackle in the world. 
This trade mark is your guide 
to excellence in rods, vr mary 
lures, baits, hooks and acces- 
sories. 
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HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Manufacturers of the most complete line of Fishing Tackle in the world 
Grant St., UTICA, N. Y. 











Keep Your Minnows 
LIVE! 

in the NEW 1931 AIR-FED. 
Full 10 qt. Capaci- 
ty. 50-75 Minnows. 
At your dealer’s or 
order direct. Write 
for FREE booklet 
on Live Bait Fish- 
ing. Prices Po st- 
paid. 

West of Rockies we 






NE vihictnececcecus 4.75 
Running Board 
o ttachment .... 1.00 


3-75 A 
AIR-FED MFG. CO., 437 S. 7th, Quincy, Il. 





“SIX YEARS WITH THE TEXAS RANGERS”— 
World’s best history of those famous scouts. 332 pages; 
illustrated; $4.00 delivered. Address OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 





FISHING TACKLE 
Deal Direct With the 
Caty Meautecsustng 


Almost invariably, whenever an- 
glers’ talk veers to tackle, your 
“dyed in the wool’ disciple of 
Izaak Walton proves himself an 
enthusiast for none but the finest. 
Anything less, he hastens to tell 
you, assuredly detracts from the 
full zest of the sport. Naturally, 
newcomers to angling are most susceptible to the 
wiles of salesmen of shoddy tackle, for, only by prac- 
tical experience will a rod or reel demonstrate its 
worthiness. Hence. the buyer who demands tackle of reputation 
has nothing to fear—and everything to gain. Since 1867 Ed vom 
Hofe tackle has_evok the pride of its owners, scattered in all 
corners of the globe. We would rather scrap an item than have 
it go forth to cause the slightest dissatisfaction. 


Send 4cin stamps for 168 page catalog 
Edward vom Hofe & Co. 
92-E Fulton Street New York City 
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No. S-21 
Price $1.00 

Body 2% in. 
Weight % oz. 


A SOULFUL SHIMMY 


Just the lure for Pike and Muskie—especially 
in hot weather—as it travels at a moderate 
depth—with a flashy, wobbling wiggling, 
darting movement! The only spoon with the 
“Stabilizer’’ that prevents twisting or kinking 
the line. Can be used with sinker in the line 
for very deep trolling. 

At your dealers or direct. Newcatalog 
sent FREE upon request. 
CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
123 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 

Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 





CATCH MORE FISH 





GOOD FISHING 


starts with 


GOOD TACKLE 


Say “Bristol Rods”, “Kingfisher 
Lines”, “Meek” or “Blue Grass” 
reels to the knowing fisherman, 
and he thinks of America’s finest, 
though not most expensive 
fishing tackle. 


A post card brings you the big 
Bristol catalog. Address The 
Horton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 253 Horton Street, Bristol, 
Conn. Or Pacific Coast agents, 
Phil B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market _. 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Bristol ws} 


FISHING 
TACKLE | 
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sqm I have hinted at the impor- 
tance of the leader, the importance 
of having it sturdy enough to withstand 
any tension the steel is capable of en- 
during. The “gossamer, cobwebby lead- 
er” is a poetic fancy, in so far as the 
sturdy black bass is concerned; such a 
leader would last about as long as a cob- 
web. By all means get as perfect a 
strand of gut as money can procure, but 
have it of the weight often known as 
“heavy bass,” if you would obviate poign- 
ant regrets. As to length, 6 or 9 feet, 
to meet the requirements of your rod. 
There is no great need for the overly 
long gut. A gut so long that it renders 


| netting of the fish a bit problematical is 


to be avoided. I am coming quite large- 
ly to the use of the 6-foot, thinking it 
altogether more satisfactory, and long 
enough to secure the highly necessary in- 
visibility. 

Speaking of invisibility reminds me of 
a rather surprising experience. I was 
wading a little mid-west river, slowly 
making my way up a rock-fillea chan- 
nel, where the water boiled and moiled 
most musically. I had had rather better 
than average success, though no fish were 
reposing in my creel, for I have long 
since passed the place where taking fish 
home constitutes success. A bass in the 


| stream is worth two in the creel any time. 
| Coming to a deep eddy at the bottom of 


| prettiest, but uselessly. 








the ideal lurking place 
I proceeded to cast my 
Now I was using 
a leader of a tint that harmonized closely 
with the color of the water, in fact, it 
was all but invisible. While I was de- 
bating as to the wisest procedure, a boy 
stepped up and I mentally inventoried his 
outfit—cane pole, cotton twisted line, to 
the end of which a large salmon fly was 
attached. I smiled commiseratingly, per- 
haps a bit superiorly, for it was a crass 
outfit. When the lad asked if I had any 
objection to his “feeling out the pool,” 
I was won instantly. Out shot his fly 
at the end of the heavy line, both crash- 
ing down upon the surface with a great 
splash. Just to teach me humility, a 
splendid small-mouth took the fly, was 
played without a reel, and landed. 


a swift shoot, 
for a big fish, 


[* ANYONE can explain the foregoing, 
well and good; 


I simply can’t. Per- 
haps the large fly was essential, the 
splash of the line necessary. This I 


know, invisibility, while important, is not 
always essential; just the same, I want 
my leaders of a tint to harmonize with 
the water. More important than color, 
as I have already emphasized, is strength. 
In bass fly fishing never use an old, un- 
reliable gut. It is not only unwise, but 
also unsportsmanlike. I mean, simply, to 
use a rotten leader is to insure bad 
dreams, dreams of a fish fighting, perhaps 
vainly, to rid itself of a trailing gut. 


| That is unsportsmanlike. 


One need spend little time discussing 
bass flies, for no one may say which type 
or color is the most successful, all de- 
pending upon the water condition per- 
haps, the feeding habits of the fish per- 
haps, more likely the understanding and 
skill of the fisherman. There have been 
times when I have sworn by small flies, 
regular trout flies; then I have gone to 
bass flies, regulation type; then I have 
turned to the newer creations, bass bugs, 
feather minnows, etc. I have taken fish 
with all. For a long time I was an 
enthusiastic advocate of the floating 
bugs, by whatever name known, and they 
are good. If one does not overfish, 
overcast, allowing the “fly” to lie inac- 
tive upon the surface, up against the 
grassy marge of the stream, or weed bed, 
then with a gentle jerk or two set it in 
motion, it is a killer. The reason we 
fail with the lure is because we cast too 





much, work too hard. There are times 
when the fly man can make trout rise, 
actually whip them into investigating, 
but it is impossible to work the stunt 
on bass. To overfish with any variety 
of lure whatsoever is to fail utterly. 


ODAY I am sold on the newer bass 

flies, known by any number of trade 
names from “aklebug” and “bassog” to 
“wagtail wonder” and “bass-houn,” not 
to mention real, meaningless names! 
Long ago Shakespeare asked wondering- 
ly, “What’s in a name?” and the bass fly 
fisherman has more reason than had the 
bard of Avon to raise the question. 
Names are meaningless, other than for 
ordering. They do not tell you any- 
thing about what the fly is like or will 
accomplish. Indeed, even the maker, who 
has produced the fly to meet certain 
stream conditions, can not promise you 
what the fly will accomplish on your 
particular lake or stream. Remember 
this, most of the standard creations came 
into being to meet a need, and do meet 
that need wonderfully. 

These newer flies, a great many tied 
by amateur bass fans, are simply won- 
derful fish-getters. Every little while 
some enthusiast somewhere will send me 
a few of his creations, perhaps copies of 
commercial flies, more often original 








When the ice goes out, bass fishing lies 
just around the corner 


creations, and almost invariably they are 
fish-takers. I am not naming the newer 
flies I have found very successful. I am 
only saying that greater strides have 
been made in the production of bass lures 
for fly rods than anywhere else in the 
wide realm of tackle. You need not fear 
to try out any of the standards, and you 
need not hesitate to tie some creations of 
your own, for you are apt to make a kill- 
er. The bass never asks whether your 
lure is pretty or perfectly tied, what he 
does demand I am unable to determine. 


Tas whole matt:r of fly fishing for 
bronze-backs is in flux, and I for 
one hope it will stay there. There is 
nothing I quite so thoroughly enjoy as 
trying out new flies, no matter how un- 
prepossessing and outlandish they may 
be in form and color. The bass’s idea 














of beauty somehow does not coincide 
with ours, at least mine. That thing is 
beautiful to me now which makes the 
fish stand on its tail with eagerness. 
Coming back to my first statement, 
more depends upon the angler’s skill with 
tackle and understanding of the ways of 
his quarry than upon the particular lure 
employed. The man who knows his 
stream and the lurking places of the fish, 
ascending slowly, casting circumspectly 
here and there, 
results than is the man who goes at it 
with a slap-bang, and a hurrah, boys. 
Heaven protect me from the hurrah-boy 





” Such a bass paradise as any angler in- 
stantly recognizes 


Words describing where bass 
lie, even diagrams ever so carefully 
drawn, are of practically little value. 
You must come to know instinctively— 
you will know “instinctively” after you 
have “flied” for a season or two—just 
where to look for a hungry green and 
gold monster. 

So, too, the lake fisherman who steals 
along the marge of his field in the gloam- 
ing, his boat propelled by the silent pad- 


angler! 


dle of a boon companion, and casts with | 


a circumspection equal to that of the 
stream fisherman, is going to win fish. 





is more certain of net | 











There is more to lake fishing than mere- | 


ly flaying the water. Oh, there are fish 
who will rise in an unexpected place, 
just to upset all our theories, but the | 
wise angler will not depend upon the 
adventitious bass for direction. It is on 
bars, along weedy shores, in the gloam- 
ing, early morning or late evening, when 
long shadows reach out and out from 
the shores, that the fish will be found 
feeding. 


HAVE already filled my space, but suf- 

fer a word or two about hooking the 
rising fish. The stream fly man will 
have little difficulty, if he keeps a taut 
line, always; the fish, rising against the 
current, will hook himself. And, by the 
way, the stream fish, the one from a 
strong currented river, will put up the 
most spectacular and satisfactory fight ; 
but the lake fish is, I sometimes think, 
more to be depended upon to take, day 
in and day out. With the lake bass the 
angler must always be on the qui vive, 
watching for the rise, and ready to strike 
upon the instant. To strike too soon 
means that the fly will be pulled away 
betes the bass has mouthed it; to wait 
too long means that the bass will have 
detected the fraud and rejected the 
feathers. There is a psychological mo- 


| 








ment for striking, something only ex- | 
perience can discover. In casting with 


plugs, striking is not important, but, with 
artificial flies, whether or not the fish is 
hooked will depend entirely upon the | 
Striking. 
Once hooked, there is no fresh water | 
fish that can or will put up the battle a | 
bronze- back does. 


There is a speed, an | 
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The AUTOMATIC 
You Want for Still Better 


FLY-ROD 


All Comers 
Taken On With 
the AUTO FLY 


) SUCCESS 









c after the heavyweights with all 
you've got! Get the most _hair- 
raising strike in seven states. With the 
Meisselbach Autofly handling your line 
you've got an even break. 

Should the fish smoke out your line to 
the full spring tension of your reel, the 
tension is easily released instantly by a 
press on the convenient lever release. 
If he demands still more, you can strip 
more line off your Autofly. Its friction 
spindle gives you line as long as there is 
any to give. 

Always, a turn or two of the winding 
drum provides tension. A finger’s touch 


on the brake lever will snap up slack line 
in a flash. 

This is the reel for a light rod, big fish 
and difficult water. Simple, strong, 
wearproof, waterproof, dependable. 
Aluminum finish. Unrestricted guaran- 
tee—backed by Meisselbach’s nearly 40 
years of reelmaking leadership. No. 660, 
weight 8 1-5 oz., capacity 30 yds. F 
enamel line. Price $5. 

For a heavy rod, select the Meisselbach 
Automatic No. 655. Capacity 50 yds. F 
enamel line. Price $5. 

Ask your dealer to show you a genuine 
Meisselbach. If offered any substitute, 
refuse it and please write to us. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
3122 Taylor Street, Elyria, Ohio 


Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 







Meisselbach 
Bull's-Eye 
Level Wind 
bait-casting reel, No. 
100. Famous for ac- 
curacy. Highest value 
at $5 







Meisselbach Rainbow 
single-action  fly-rc 

reel. Capacity 35 yds., 
$4.00; 50 yds., $4.25. 





The new Meisselbach 
Bull’s-Eye “Special,” 

No. 110. Spool 
molded completely of 
Bakelite. Price $6.00. 











GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 


Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney- 
used by more than 10,000 leading eperteman. 
ag Aa De rere. Wisconsin 
Sons, B, West 2. 
OeChicagoVon Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Ave. 


FLY FISHING | FOR TROUT 


Pi "30 yo 

Illustrated. One of the most common-sen 
worms: on trout fishing that has ever been published. A real text 
book by a lifetime fly fisherman. Explains the life, habits, fighting 
qualities and favorite habitat of trout; what flies to use and when; 
what equipment to use; how to select flies; tying flies; how to cast: 
what to do in various weather and water conditions. A book you "i 
keep in your kit for constant and frequent reference. 
R LIFE BOOK SHOP 

Denver, Colo. 








106 pages, 5 x 7. 


OU 
1824 Curtis St. 

















As important to have 
along as your ammunition 
—steadies nerves and 
betters the aim. 


LAL 
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When you go out 





to get ’em 
We’ve got the perfect 
rod for you! 


tournament rods—that set the hook quick 


whatever type or kind of fishing you 
prefer. Handsome rods—designed by 
expert fishermen. 

Richardson offers the fisherman every 
type and style of steel fishing rods—for 
every fishing requirement—at prices that 
range from $1.55 to $11.50. One piece 
solid steel rods, hexagon shape or round, 
offset or straight handles. Jointed 
tubular steel rods, with Richardson’s 
famous interlocking joints, triple rein- 
forced joints, graduated length joints 
for better casting action—single or double 
rrip. All—of Richardson’s outstanding 
quality—all designed, manufactured and 
guaranteed by the foremost makers of 
steel fishing rods. 





Write today for Richardson’s 
Illustrated 1931 Catalog fully 
describing the entire line 


RICHARDSON ROD & 
REEL CO. 





Rods that catch more fish—that cast like } 


—and bring you better fishing luck | 





3154 No. Sawyer Ave., Chicago 
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No. 1100 NX 


The New Anti-Back-Lash 
3 Pc. Take-Down Reel 


Think of it! This easy, smooth run- 
ning, heavily nickel plated—Anti-Back- 
Lash—reel for only $4.50! And like 
all other Bronson “Gold Seal,” level- 
winding reels—it takes down, quickly 
and easily—in only three parts! 
You'll get excited, too, when you see 
it on your dealer’s counter—where you 
can FAVORABLY compare it—point 
for point—with reels that sell for twice 
—yes, even three times—the price! 
Write for new colored 
Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


BRONSQN REEL COMPANY 


123 State St. Bronson, Mich, 


A 
B 
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éclat about it, impossible to describe. We 
users of the short casting rod think we 
know something of the joys of a_bass 
battle; but it is the fly man who really 
knows and understands what a match- 
less fight the fish puts up. The lightness 
and resiliency of his tackle, the small 
hook and featherweight lure, give the fish 
every opportunity to show his merits, and 
show them he does. It is an experience 


| to wait for, the fighting of a doughty 
| bronze-back from a medium-weight fly 


rod, win or lose. Some fish will succeed 
in escaping—more than from the lure of 
the plugger—but the fly man will have 
more joy from those he nets, even those 
that escape, than will the “sure shot” 
plugger. I love plugging, too, but I love 
fly fishing more. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


O get crawfish 

for bait fishing, 
use a 4-foot minnow 
seine in small creek 
pools where willows 
and brush hang over 
the water. Seine the 
deeper parts and 
sort the soft-shells 
out, then return the 
others to water for 
another season. 


If the amateur bait caster would only 
remember to keep the handle of the bait 
casting reel facing directly upward when 
starting the cast, there would be fewer 
backlashes and more accuracy displayed 
in casting. The handle and right spool 
cap should face directly upward when the 
cast is made. This allows the pinion to 
run on the same principle as a spinning 
top and completely eliminates any chances 
of backlash. The thumb should press 
lightly against line at lower side, next the 
left spool rim. Practice this and get away 
from backlashes. Cast overhand. I have 
taught hundreds of amateur casters to get 
away from the backlash in this way. 


Always try to get the fly under the 
tips of overhanging willows and alders. 
That’s where the bass and trout and blue- 
gills are lying, feeding on bugs and insects 
that drop from the leaves. I get 90 per cent 
of my good fish under the tips of the brush. 

















I believe that a sensitive rod tip has a 
great deal to do with raising game fish to 
a lure. I have tried it, and almost always 
I get my best catches on rods with very 
sensitive, light tips. 

Another thing: Don’t worry about the 
wooden plug having too fast a wobble or 
wiggle. I have taken more and better 
fish with a slow, lazy wobbling plug than 
I ever did with a swiftly moving bait. Try 
to reel slowly, especially when the bait is 
well out from rod tip. As it approaches 
the shore or boat, speed it up a little. 
Bring it out with a slight flourish. 


It is a good idea to cast from the center 
of gravelly pools down to the foot, where 
the pool starts to rush over the gravel or 
rock apron into a riffle or rapids. This 
is best to do in the evening as the sun is 
going down. Pike, bass, and muskies all 
work toward these shallows to feed as the 
day begins to wane. 


Night fishing, when-there is a new moon, 
is the best time of all for bass casting. 
Use a white and red head wooden plug 
then, or a “silver flash” finish, and fish as 
long as the moon is up. Cast along the 
edge of shore weeds and at the edge of old 
stumps and logs where there’re only a few 
feet of water, and reel in very slowly. 








Anélers Kink 
Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each _ 
lished we give paren pd one t ob mage 


we add 6 months to your subscripti 
are a subscriber. , ae 


An Apology 


| i THE December, 1930, issue of An- 
glers’ Kinks the Kink Editor was guilty 
of a_ mistake in the drawing illustrating 
lr. E. -Lipscomb’s line-leader fastening. 
Several readers have written in calling 
the Kink Editor’s attention to this mis- 
take. The following drawing will illus- 
trate the “Effective Fastening” as it 
should be tied.—B. C. R. 
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Repairing a Broken Rod 


N EMPTY brass cartridge case can 

be used to repair a broken split bam- 
boo rod by cutting off base of the empty 
shell and boring holes in both ends for 
small, metal pins to be inserted to hold 
the rod ends firmly in place. A little rod 
cement will also help to make this a re- 
liable job—Walter Rockstad, Wis. 





A Line Drier 


BTAIN: four thin pieces of wood, 

about 2 inches wide and 12 inches 
long, and fasten each pair together at the 
center with small brads. These serve as 
skeleton of reel on which the castiny line 
is wound to dry. Build in cross pieces 4 
inch long from ends of spokes, and bore 
holes at center of cross pieces, %4 inch in 
diameter, for an axle that can be whittled 
out of some hard wood. Have this axle 
slightly smaller than holes, and wedge in 
with small pieces of wood. Nail support- 
ing arms to a block of wood. Bore holes 
in each arm to support the wheel, and at- 
tach a crank of some sort to the pro- 
jecting axle. Then bore hole in end of 
block that acts as base, and insert therein 
the butt of an old fishing rod with reel 
seat. Place reel with wet line on the rod 
butt, and spool wet line off on reel of 
drier. It is well to guide the line with 
the fingers when spooling on drier.— 
Arthur E. Sharpe, Conn. 
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Anglers Letters 


A Fly Fisherman in the Making 
Editor:—There is an artificial lake, a few 
miles from my house, stocked with rainbow 
trout and bass. It is a county park, and no 
boats are allowed on it. I have used worms, 
flies, spinners, plugs, and salmon eggs without 
results, but a friend of mine caught a 22-inch 


trout the first day of the season on night crawl. | 


“LUNGE” 


ers. There are a large number of boys who fish 
for sunfish which abound in the lake. I am 
about to buy a new rod, but I do not know 
whether to get a fly rod or a bait casting rod. 
Would you please advise me what rod to get, and 
what baits to use?—C. A. K., Jr., N. J. 


Answer:—You are in a good position there 


to learn the use of the fly rod with great suc- | 


cess, and I would suggest that you try a 9-foot, 
53%4-ounce split bamboo fly rod, with a reel of 
proper balance, either automatic, or the metal 
single-click fly rod type. I would advise you to 
use a size F silk enameled fly line and a 6-foot 
single gut leader. For lures, you have a wide 
variety to use with such an outfit. For the trout 
you could use wet flies, in season, of the regular 
winged types or the nymph and drowned gnat 
patterns. These last two can be fished deeper 
than the regular patterns, and I would think 
that your flies should be tied to No. 10 and No. 
12 size hooks. The Gray Hackle, Royal Coach- 
man, Professor, Reuben Wood, Black Gnat, and 
Brown Hackle would be good patterns to use 
there. The nymph patterns would do well, I be- 
lieve, earlier in the season, and the drowned 
gnat patterns later on, when the weather is 
warm and hatches of flies and gnats are seen 
milling over the water along the shore weeds and 
grass. The nymphs should be fished from the 
bottom up with a slow, lifting movement. The 
regular wet fly patterns should be cast lightly 
and carefully over places where the trout are 
rising, and then drawn back ordinarily slowly 
and with a swimming movement. For the sun- 
fish you can have oodles of fun by using snelled 
patterns of Black Gnat, Brown Hackle, Yellow 
Sally, Coachman, and Gray Hackle, tied to No. 14 
hooks. For bass you can use No. 1/0 size bass 
flies in the following patterns: Reuben Wood, 
Bee, or McGinty (either one will do in June and 
July), Professor and streamer flies, with green 
hackle and white wings. I would use these 


bass flies, I believe, with a small spinner ahead | 











of them, and work them along shore brush, about | 


stumps or logs, and at the edge of the lily pads, | 


without a weight, understand. In the warm | 


weather and at evening time, when they are 
feeding along the edge of grass and pads, I would 
use the plain fly. I believe, however, you will 


have better luck with bass to use the spinners | 


of small size. The small, trout size white and 


red head wooden fly rod plugs take good with | 


bass in these small lakes, I have found. They 
also raise big trout. Use a 3 or 4-foot leader 
with the last-named lures, with a large loop for 
attachment of the wooden plugs. Small metal 


darters also bring results with the fly rod for | 
bass, and with the weight rod I have advised | 


you will be able to cast any type of fly or lure 
I have mentioned with accuracy and comparative 
ease.—B. C. R. 


February Fishing 
(Continued from page 15) 


and shooting our plugs out as far as we 
could throw them. 

As soon as they struck the water we 
started retrieving them fast. I didn’t get 
so much as a nibble in the first five min- 
utes, then suddenly, wham! What a strike 
that was! 

“Got one!” I shouted. 

I expected to see a long, racing fish 
come out of the depths and go flashing 
into the air. Nothing of thg kind hap- 
pened. Instead, the tugging fish at the 
end of the line bore down deep, taking a 
lot of line in the attempt. 

Steele called to ask me what I had 
hooked. 

I didn’t know. 


“Bet it’s a good-sized trout. Hang on 


to him, Bob.” 
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KICKER 


Say, | made this here bait 
for bass, but look what my 
old man got on her, up by 
Lake of the Woods. She’s 
easy to fish with... casts 
nice, squirms thru the 
weeds, and struggles along 
all mangled-up like...easy 
meat for lazy bass. 





But listen, big, old bass are wise to 
any bait they see a line tied to. So 
fool ‘em by using my new trans- 
parent Gut Bait Casting Leaders, 
package of four... 50c. 


Fred Arbogast 


4, Water Street 
AKRON, OHIO 








5§-0z. OT 34-072. 
weedless or plain 
$1.00 



































Bean’s Fishi oe 
ean’s Fishing Sh 

A new 10” leather trimmed canvas top 
rubber designed for early boat fishing, 
stream fishing and fall hunting. Weight 
only 33 ounces per pair. 

Same high quality rubber as used in our Maine 
Hunting Shoe but lighter throughout. 


Lowest price and most practical 10” sportsman’s 
shoe we have ever made. 
Sizes: 5 to 12. Price $3.55 Postpaid. 
Send for free sample of canvas and 
rubber and New Spring Catalog 


L. L. BEAN, Mfr. 


233 Main Street Freeport, Maine 














Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
carry by hand, and on auto, safe for family, all sizes; non- 
sinkable, stronger than wood, used by U. 8S. and Foreign Gov- 
ernments. Awarded First Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s 
Fair. Fitted for outboard motor Catalogue. 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO., 690 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 






















No. 3850 
Price $1.00 
Body 214 in. 
Weight % oz. 
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TRUE-TO-NATURE LURE 


Made to represent a “Water Beetle” 
this new lure travels quite deep when 
reeled or trolled moderately fast. 
Can not revolve or twist the line and 
is one of few lures with nonfouling 
hooks extended in rear with spinners 
for “short biters.”. The flashy iri- 
descence of pearl blades makes the 
‘‘Water Beetle’ a sure fire killer of 
all game fish and a splendid lure for 
small mouth bass. 


At your dealers or direct. New catalog 
sent FREE upon request. 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 
123 Randolph St. Garrett, Ind. 
Manufactured in Canada by Allcock, 
Laight & Westwood, Toronto, Ont. 


CREEK CHUB BAITS 
CATCH MORE FISH 


To H.M.TheKING. , 















By Appointment 











A veritable mine of information on ali 
Angling methods and equipment. Plates 
of FLIES, etc. in natural colours. 
Ask your NEAREST DEALER for a copy. 
Or apply to HARDY’S AGENTS. 

THE HENRY SMAIL CO., Inc. 
92 Fulton St., New York 





Twice $#/If visiting Europe make it 

your duty to call and inspect 

Hardy’s wonderful selection 

of Rods, Reels & Tackle at 
HARDY HOUSE 

61. Pall Mall. London 


HARDY BROS., Ltd., ALNWICK, ENGLAND 

















Puild a Summer Home, 
These Proven Vlans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable for lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio~a mine.of 

helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


18624 CURTIS ST., DENVER, COLO. 
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' raded near his elegant nose. 
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I walked to the end of the bridge, mean- 
while steering my fish, as best I could, 
toward shore. I planned on landing him 
on the bank instead of hauling him over 
the rail. At last, I caught sight of my 
quarry, a beautiful trout that must have 
weighed between 4 and 5 pounds. 

He thrashed around in the shallow 
water at the end of the bridge while I 
gradually worked him closer and closer. 


| Abruptly he changed his tactics and be- 


came suspiciously quiet. He lay as still 
as death and, somehow, I must have given 
him a little slack. 

One lusty swirl and he was gone. I 
stared foolishly at the place he had been, 


| where only slowly widening circles told 


the story of that powerful tail. I had 
lost him. The best trout of the morning, 
and I had been hoaxed, taken in on one 
of the oldest stunts in fishdom. 


ELL, that was that. As I walked back 
to my station on the bridge, I heard 
Durance yell. Zowie! What a ladyfish he 


| had hooked. I saw the speedy rascal 
| whirl out of the depths in the prescribed 


fashion, strike, and then go hurtling into 
the ozone. Once—twice—three times— 
that fighting fish somersaulted and jumped, 
while the rest of us yelled at the spec- 
tacle. 

Steele also hooked one the next instant, 
and doubled the fireworks display. Both 
were returned to the water unharmed be- 
cause the ladyfish, nice as she is, simply 
does not make the table. Not when there 
are sea trout to be broiled or baked! 

In the next thirty minutes, standing on 
the bridge was like having a seat at the 
ring side of a circus. The ladyfish went 
on a rampage, and how they socked our 
lures! And in between the ladyfish strikes 
came an occasional sea trout. I hooked 
four of the latter and landed two, the 
others wiggling free when landings with- 
out nets were attempted. I counted more 
than eighteen ladyfish hits and battles be- 
fore I ceased to keep track of numbers. 
And all of this, remember, was done on 
regulation casting outfits. 

Suddenly it was time for the theme 
song. It was exactly as though the big 
boss of the tidewater fishing clans had 
issued an order; the fish stopped striking. 
The pelicans lost interest and looked 


| rather contemptuously at our_ unethical 
| shooting into deserted waters. That, they 


seemed to be saying, was all there was— 
there wasn’t any more. 


They were right, too. After changing 


| our lures a dozen times, Durance ordered 
| the Waltonian shock troops from the 


bridge. “They’ve quit hitting, so we might 
as well move on,” he said. “Let’s get a 
cool drink and then go back to our wad- 
ing bar.” 

Everybody agreed to the plan, so we 
moved away from the bridge. 


it WAS right at this point that Sefior 
Robalo (alias Mr. Snook) entered the 
party, to play his role in our scenario. I 
begin to feel extravagant, just writing 
about him. There is a fish for you, 
brother. Look him up when you go South. 
He’s a gentleman scrapper, that Sefior 
Robalo. 

Looking much like our northern pike, 
with an elongated body and undershot jaw, 


the snook or robalo has a black line along . 


his side which gives him more class than 
our pike (Esor). He is a bold and a 
ready biter when spoons or plugs are pa- 
And, once 
hooked, he is apt to take to the air for a 
couple of dazzling leaps. Because he at- 
tains a weight of from 15 to 20 pounds 
you have some fun ahead of you if you 
hook one on a bait casting outfit. 

Above all, remember this about the 


snook—you who use a casting rod on salt 
water species. He loves to work up from 
salt water into rivers, where he can live 
in brackish or even in sweet water. And 
that’s where I prefer to engage him in 
mortal combat. You make a cast for a 
large-mouthed bass alongside a submerged 
log, and there is a good chance that old 
Mr. Snook will be there instead. When 
you hook him you won't be in any doubt 
as to who he is. He'll all but wreck you 
and your tackle. 

Durance was the lucky fellow to snag 
the first robalo in our tidewater bay. It 





Portrait of a gentleman fighter—the 
robalo or snook of Florida 


was a battle royal because Durance had 
waded so far out that if he edged forward 
another step he was certain to get wet. 
And his fish did not propose to come to 
shore; it longed for the wide, open spaces. 
Durance was on a hot spot, and we had 
a hearty laugh at his predicament. He 
was leaning way over, the water just lap- 
ping his rolled pants legs, and trying his 
mightiest to swing the fish. Suddenly it 
leaped, a flashing, beautiful, silvery fish in 
that clear sunlight. That helped because, 
following the jump, Durance took in line. 
In a couple of minutes, with his left 
eye on the fish and his right on the sand 
bottom so his bare feet would avoid those 
deadly, flat-bodied sting rays which whip 
their tails and drive their stingers into 
one’s flesh, he slowly eased his robalo into 
shallower and less troubled waters. It 
was a dandy, and weighed 12 pounds. 


HE sea trout then took up the burden, 

and for forty minutes we had a private 
riot. Talk about fun! Cool, green sea 
water flowing around our bare legs, a 
ripple out on the bay, dancing sunlight, 
plenty of striking fish. Who cared about 
the loaf of bread—that was paradise! 

In twenty minutes I had about seven 
strikes (some of which I didn’t hook), 
and then came the big brother of that 4- 
pounder to climax my morning. This fish 
struck as soon as my plug had traveled a 
foot on the retrieve, some hundred feet 
from where I was standing. 

As he tugged and pulled, I thought of 
the small-mouthed bass in a northern lake, 
and decided that there were definite simi- 
larities in their tactics. Just as I figured 
I had the old rascal doing what he should, 
he made a swift rush to the right, and [ 
grudgingly gave him line. Stopped in that 
rush, I was able to gently ease him in. 
Steele shouted to “Handle him with gloves 
—he’s a big one!” He was, no doubt otf 
that. A beautiful specimen, weighing 
around 5 pounds, and with vivid spots and 
that lovely glow of pink and white on the 
upper parts that this species exhibits. 

That was enough for me until after 
lunch. Durance had proven conclusively 
that a fellow can catch a lot of sporty 
game fish on light tackle in surf fishing 
style. And this winter—well, suh! Flor- 
ida, here we come, bass rod, plugs, and 
15-pound line. 


















Senor Robalo, get your friend, the lady- 


fish, at your side. Page the trout! I may 
go on to many places and experience many 
styles and kinds of fishing; but be sure 
I'll be back on the flats at Pine Island 
with my pants rolled up. 


Cold River Rainbows 


(Continued from page 29) 


I would have missed altogether had I 
hesitated in striking. 

At the first leap he completely hurdled 
the branch, fortunately carrying the leader 
and line free as he did so. He landed in 
the middle of the swift water, which ran 
there like a mill race. 

Then began twenty minutes 
hardest fishing I did on that trip. 

Down the white water shot the trout as 
swiftly as though equipped with an out- 
board motor. I gave him line and followed 
as rapidly as I could scramble over the 
slippery boulders. 


of the 


HEN he reached an eddy, the mad 

race would give place to tail walking, 
somersaulting, and line slapping, until the 
current swept him on into the next chute. 
Then I would give him line and follow, 
cussing the rocks on which I bumped my 
shins, and praying to the gods of the 
anglers that the tackle would hold. 

Once I slipped and sat down in a pool 
of very wet and icy cold water. Several 
times I parted with portions of my 
epidermis. 

Finally my trout paused a bit too long 
in one of the larger eddies, and I managed 
to get around him to the downstream 
side. Freeing the landing net, I slipped it 
into the water and led my fish over it. An 
upward sweep of the arm and he was mine, 
still full of fight and fury. 

He was not as large as the one that I 
had captured the evening before, but inch 
for inch he was much more of a rough and 
tumble fighter. 

Below us was a broad place in the river 
where the leg-deep current flowed steadily 
over the comparatively smooth bottom. 
There were few white spots, but the flow 
was strong and swift. 

As I sat counting casualties, I noticed a 
swirl of water just below, where an old 
tree trunk had lodged against one of the 
few boulders. The spot was inaccessible 
from our side of the river, as the bank be- 
low fell off into water so deep and swift 
that I did not dare risk wading. More- 
over, the overhanging bushes precluded 
anything more than a snap cast. 

After some moments’ searching, we lo- 
cated a spot where we could wade the 
river without stirring up enough trash to 
warn the trout that his two-legged enemy 
was on the warpath. Here we crossed to 
the east side and, making a long detour 
away from the river, we swung down be- 
low the object of our attentions. 

We approached the spot marked by the 
sunken log to within about 50 feet, and 
I laid out a cast that dropped the fly into 
the swift water just above the obstruc- 
tion. 

I misjudged the strength of the current, 
which swept the fly by the target at ex- 
press speed, with a long belly of slack line 
leading. As the fly reached the spot where 
I had marked the swirl, a good trout leaped 
entirely free of the water as he rose short. 
Evidently he had misjudged the current 
also, 

Retrieving the fly, I moved quietly up- 
stream to a position where I could better 
control my cast, and measured out the 
length of line needed. Then I laid out the 
cast. 
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FOR seioeecay ee PLEASURE BOATING, RACING— 


no matter the purpose you have in mind 


in a boat—the complete 


iti, ae 
line of Crandall ec: Saar 1 


Craft covers all needs of pleasure boating. | 
The 15-foot utility boat shown on the 


left is a moderate priced 
while the boat illustrated on 


None ~— Rees 


seas and yet is light enough 
two-wheel trailer. 


in safety and comfort. 





inboard mahogany runabouts. 


foot cruiser model, all mahogany. 
is designed and built to withstand the roughest 


Accommodations are for two 
persons. Both these boats will give the utmost 
Both will ride heavy seas; 
both will “turn on a dime* w 
danger of upsetting nor any discomforting spra 
Beside these and other outboard runabouts. t e 
Crandall Craft line includes two moderate priced 


Made by the builders of “‘Crandall Comets” 


CRANDALL BOAT COMPANY — Newport Beach, California — Phelps, 


boat for all uses 
the right is a 1534 
This cruiser 


to be carried on a 


ithout the slightest 





Wisconsin 


























7a); SMM PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. | 
i PRESCOTT — WIS. 


Prescott Wiggle Wo 
Spinner 40c 


Fastest running Prescott 
spinner made. Unequalled for 
results. Plain 25c: weedless 30c, 










At your dealer’s or 


9% in. long. 
p Circular Free. 


direct. 











A perfect non-skid chain for Fishing Boots. 





5711 Munhall Rd. 


FISHERMEN 


Very 
light weighing only 6 oz. apiece. Easy 
on the feet. Makes wading a pleas- 
ure. Very strong and service- 
able. Made to fit any 
boot. When ordering 
pm size of boot. 


$2 


Sat) 


IF rikelte 


Fish it by 
GLADDING 


SALINE 


Enameled Silk Fly Line 


This line is finished by a 
patented Gladding process. 


The tough, yet elastic **Sa- 
line” finish is unaffected by 
alkaline or saline waters 
and will stand up under 
extremely long and hard 
service. 


5 sizes. Tests 14-36 lbs. 


Fly casting 
line for 


TROUT 
BASS 
STEELHEAD 








postpaid 





Perfect Non- Skid Chain Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OuTDOoR Lire 
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ever offered by a sporting magazine. 
green, with copper titles and 
proud. 
will be thoroughly enthusiastic. 


art-work, 


till you want to remove it. 


another year of the magazine. 





this is 


Protect and File Your Copies 
of OUTDOOR LIFE in a Binder 


[NX OUR OPINION, this is by far the most attractive and practical binder 

In superfinish fabrikoid of mottled 
a binder of which you will be 
We guarantee, not only that you will be satisfied, but also that you 


A simple and convenient system of almost invisible wires enables you to put 
a copy of the magazine into this binder in a few seconds, 
Each binder holds twelve numbers and, : 
of a year, you can quickly and easily remove any or all copies and substitute 


The practical information in Ov TDOoR LIFE deserves filing for future refer- 
ence and no other form of binding is as convenient, 


where it will stay 
at the end 


inexpensive and attrac- 





1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 








Gentlemen: Iam enclosing $...................... for 
$1.50 for each extra binder. 

Name.......... Siersrceacenseecoandaiemniassecensacaotomaeeteaimonkcuiiuageoectia 
ee eee ae ee Re 
en ae 


tive. 
Price—One Binder, Postage Paid............-+ $2.00 
One Binder and a Year of OUTDOOR LIFE ...... 4.50 
Additional Binders, ordered at same time ........- 1.50 
Book Dept., OUTDOOR LIFE, 


Binders. 


Add $2.50 for a year's subscription) 


($2.00 for first binder, 
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| 
Fishermen! Only 
Gep-Rods Offer 


These Features.. 


§ bk ~ popularhandles... 
with exclusive Gep-Rod 
features. Handle A is a drop- 
handle with patented cam- 
type rod and reel lock—auto- 
matically locks rod and reel 
to handle. Handle B, also a 
drop-handle has ring-type 
reel lock while Handle Cis a 
straight-handlewithring-type 
reellock. All have patented 
-lock—prevents guides 
from twisting out of line. 
ods, tubular or solid, are 
made from highest grade 
chrome vanadium steel. Look 
for the Gepses “heart” on 
the handle 


Interesting Circular FREE 
Gep-Rods are sold by lead- 
ing dealers everywhere. See 
yours today. Ifhe doesn’t 
sell Gep-Rods, write us. } 


GEPHART MFG. CO. 
224 W. Iilinois 
Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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FP ieddons New 





Tells WHAT to Use, WHEN and HOW 
You'll catch more fish if you give "em what they 
want when they want it. Handy chart tells just 
what bait to use on a dark day in a weedy lake or 
ona bright sunny day in deep water. What to use when big 
ones lie deep. Get the benefit of all that the most success- 
fu) fishermen have learned about fish habits. Chart is for 
all kinds of fish— Bass, Pike, Pickerel, Muskies, Lake Trout, 
etc. Send for Free copy and Heddon's New Catalog today. 


New! Heddon «<Spook’” 
The “‘Super-Dowagiac”’ 
A 66 °° 4 
Fish-Getter 


of true fish- flesh 
appearance, 


Several colors. 












A Ghostly 
Go-Getter 
New and startling, 
both in appearance and 
action. Madeof transparent 
Heddylin—a new indestructible 
matcrial. Life-like as alive minnow. 





Guaranteed 

to outlast a 
dozen woode 
en lures, 


Price, $1 

aie No. 9109-P—Shiner Scale 

No matter how many Baits you have, you will want this 

newest and greatest of all Dowagiacs. If dealer cannot 

supply you, sent direct on receipt of price. (47) 
Write today for Catalog and Free Fishing Chart 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS, Dept.031, Dowagiac, Mich, 











MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 


By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 


An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 
of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care- 
ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP Denver, Colo. 
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Fair and true the fly alighted on the 
target, the line taut from hook to rod tip, 
and my wrist set for the strike. 


NSTANTLY there was a vicious tug, 

and I felt the hook sink home, as I 
dropped my wrist in a downward strike. 

The first rush took the fish into the 
center of the channel, and, handicapped by 
the taut line, he swung downstream many 
yards before he had worked over toward 
our side of the river enough to get into 
the backwater of a small eddy. 

For an instant he rested, then he came 
out of the water, shaking his head, and tail 
slapping the leader. Back he swung into 
the channel, and again I gave yards of line 
before I could catch up with him. 

We had now moved some distance down 
river from where I had hooked him. 
Twenty yards below us the river flowed in 
a broad sheet over a fall, after which a 
series of smaller falls, interspersed with 
rapids, spelled disaster if my fish ever got 
into the sweep of the water. 

With this thought in mind, I began to 
give him the butt to work him into the 
quieter and shallower water near our shore. 
It was now or never. 

Sonny already had the landing net in 
readiness. Inch by inch, fighting with all 
the tricks known to the species, our trout 
came over the net. Then, just as Sonny 
started the upward swing, there was a 
sudden flurry, a spatter of spray, a thud 
on the leader, and the line went slack. 

“Darn,” said Sonny, with all of the ex- 
plosive vehemence which a boy of nine can 


| put into that word. I said nothing. 


As we sat together very quietly on a 
big boulder, Sonny turned thoughtfully to 
me. “Daddy,” said he, “when we are out 
fishing together, can I swear?” 

Perhaps I, too, felt the need of a more 
adequate vocabulary. 

Some one has bewailed the fact that 
Cold River fishing is not what it used to 
be. Very likely it is not in quantity and 
weight—but in quality it has lost nothing 
with the passing of the years. 


‘‘Pot Hole’”’ Bass 


(Continued from page 21) 


Prairies. Harold and I set out one morn- 
ing with every variety of tackle that could 
be devised on short notice. We had cane 
poles, casting outfits, hand lines, and, not 
by any means least, an assortment of 
vinegar and sirup bottles. Our plan was 
to cruise about, visiting all the pot holes 
we could find, first trying each with plug 
or cane pole, and then leaving a bottle with 
4 or 5 feet of line baited with a live “silver” 
in each. 

Harold knows the prairie like the palm 
ot his hand, and we poled our boat through 
the winding passages and narrow entries in 


| the dark of early morning unhesitatingly. 


We reached the first pond just as the east- 
ern sky was beginning to grow red. This 
pond was about an acre in size, but as yet 


| the banks were scarcely discernible, for it 


is next to impossible to locate them ac- 
curately because of the loose weeds that 
grow in front of them. 

While we were tying on “popping” baits 
to accommodate the weak eyesight of the 


bass, suddenly not more than 20 yards - 


away an explosion shattered the quiet of 
the prairie. It was so near at hand and 


so unexpected that we both were startled, 
which is always the way when the big bass 
in these pot holes start feeding. The noise 
sounded for all the world like that made by 
a cow falling into a mudhole from a con- 
siderable height. And that bass sound is 
always unexpected, always startling, and 





always thrilling, for it means the presence 
of game. 


M* HEART was pounding now, as no 
doubt was Harold’s, and with no con- 
sultation we both took up paddles and 
moved toward the hole. Numerous trips 
about the marsh had taught us the location 
of practically all likely retreats, and also 
pretty well whether or not big bass were 
in them. 

This particular spot was long and nar- 
row like a banana, maybe 30 feet long by 
5 feet wide, and it had a dog-leg twist 
near the middle. It was impossible to tell 
in which end the bass might be. Two casts 
likely would be necessary, with the good 
chance that the first, if unsuccessful, might 
frighten the monster to cover beneath the 
floating banks. 





opt 


‘*North Hole” is packed with fighting 
bass 


We approached silently and tremblingly, 
knowing that in the darkness a cast might 
easily land in the grass, spoiling completely 
all chances for a strike. That’s one of the 
fears that make fishing the pot holes far 
more exciting than fishing in the clear 
lakes. There’s all the thrill of walking 
into a covey of twenty or thirty quail be- 
hind a good dog. 

Many times I have dragged and poled a 
boat hundreds of yards to reach a par- 
ticular hole where a big bass was known 
to be; then, with hands shaking from the 
exertion and the excitement, I have dropped 
the bait a few inches too far and so into 
the weeds. Then before the minnow could 
be shaken out, whatever bass were present 
had been driven into hiding. 

This time Harold, poling from the rear, 
with great wisdom headed the boat along- 
side the ribbon of water, stopping it some 
15 feet from the nearest end. His perfect 
approach made possible a single cast that 
would retrieve along the entire length of 
the hole. 

And this time the cast went high, so 
that my eyes could follow it as it sped 
straight and true. The reel stopped, and 
the bait dropped with a beautiful “chunk,” 
a foot from the far end. 

It lay there a few seconds; then it snaked 
forward 6 inches and lay still again. A 
thousand anxious questions popped up while 
the bait was making its slow way along. 

I looked at Harold. He smiled back en- 
couragement, but kept his eyes on the min- 
now. Then it happened. 


HE water boiled clear and white in the 

semidarkness. I thought I glimpsed the 
fish, but I can’t be sure. But out of the 
heart of the water cone the bait sailed 
high, dropping to the grass a few inches 
away. And that was that. I sat down 
weakly. 

Believe it or not, that bass had simply 
slapped the bait in the face with its tail. 
I’ve seen it done many times, as has many 
another fisherman. But nowhere are the 
bass so adept at it as in the pot holes where 
their range is limited and they of necessity 
become well acquainted with many kinds of 
lures. And more of them here know it 
than in any other place I’ve ever fished. 

But having failed at this hole with one 
method, we were not through yet by any 
means. We still had several tricks in our 
bag, any one of which might be successful 















with these bass. Taking one of the cane 
poles, we put on a live “silver” and dropped 
it overboard in the manner approved by 
“still fishers.” But nothing happened for 
fifteen minutes, and our patience gave out. 
However, that does not ruin fishing of this 
sort; there is still another device or two 
to which you can resort. 

Removing the “silver” from the cane pole 
outfit, we put it on a bottle rig and threw 
it overboard. Something usually happens 
to a set of this kind before long. We had 
half a dozen of them, and as many short 
hand lines which we were going to tie to 
bush tops, after which we intended to run 
them like a string of traps. It is not ex- 
actly trapping for fish, but it comes close 
to combining the lure of both trapping and 
fishing. You will find a different kind of 
thrill in it if you try it. 


E MOVED on from this hole in the 

direction of a chain of pot holes a 
quarter mile away, where we usually had 
the best of luck, debating, as we went, the 
proper lure for the next hole. Since the 
number of holes is strictly limited, it is 
necessary to make the most of each one of 
them. We decided to try the cane pole in 
still another fashion, using it in the manner 
known as “dibbling” in that section. Five 
feet of line, a long cane pole, and a live 
bait make up the equipment. The bait is 
then slithered on the surface in imitation 
of a crippled minnow. Sometimes “dib- 
bling’ is the only way the bass can be 
enticed to strike. 

We approached the next hole cautiously, 
with all the suppressed excitement of that 
at the first hole. Harold, certain that 
“dibbling” would work wonders, delicately 
dropped the bait where he thought it would 
do the most good. Nothing happened, and 
we couldn’t force a rise. So we planted 
another bottle there and moved on again. 

While I have known a couple of men 
in one afternoon to take six bass in this 
same prairie that totaled over 45 pounds, 
Harold and I had no such luck this day, 
as we uncovered one by one all the tricks 
we knew by which bass could be made to 
strike. 
rind and hooked two small ones that had 
to be returned. Finally, we went back to 
casting and had a couple of “rises” with- 
out hooking either one. 

Eventually, we got all our bottles and 
all the hand lines out. After that we tried 
everything else we knew. 
ond still fished, trolled and cast, using in 
all several dozen different plugs. We even 


tried praying, but we couldn’t hook any- | 


thing over 12 inches, though we did get 
some ranging down to 6 inches. I firmly 
believe that these Florida bass from the 
moment they’re hatched will tackle anything 
from a buzz saw on up, for I’ve caught 
some that were considerably smaller than 
the bait I used at the time. They’re com- 
pletely game. 


INALLY, after working nearly six 
* hours at this varied sport without land- 
ing one big enough to keep, we started 
back along the line of bottles. One by one 
we hunted for them. On one we found a 
soft-shelled turtle. From two others the 
bait was gone. One held a small bass about 
as large as my hand. None of the hand 
lines held anything. But the other two bot- 
tles were missing. Since then we have spent 
considerable time wondering how big a 
bass has to be before it can drag a quart 
bottle down through 2 feet of water to hide 
it under the floating raft of mud and 
grass. We'll let you settle that problem. 


We “dibbled” | 





With all our tackle back in the boat we 
pulled for shore, going somewhat out of 
the way, as we usually do, to pass through 
a small lake near the edge of the marsh. 





We changed the live bait for pork | 
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Manitou fly and 
bait casting rods 


Close-up shows the 
“Game Cock" Red 


Wing Fly Rod. 


A Game Cock 


wants to fight 


AKE the rod that’s a trouble 
hunter ... that goes after 

the savage strikes like a pit-game 
champion wading into his foe! 












your big fish! 


reel seat of Montague’s own make. 
Shaped grip of solid cork. Genuine 
agate top and first guide . . . all others 
file-hard steel. Red and yellow silk 
windimgs, and clear, thick, tough 
varnish finish. Green poplin parti- 
tion bag and aluminum outer case 
with screw cap. Six different 
lengths and weights for choice. 
Price, $25.00. 


The Best of Every Kind 
at All Prices 

The most popular split-bamboo 
rods in the world, Montague Rods 
are sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Able to supply the world’s 
best in design, materials and pro- 
duction, Montague likewise gives 
highest values and the most com- 
plete selection. The best rods for 
fly fishing, bait fishing, strip casting, 
bait casting and trolling in fresh 
water, and for every kind of salt- 
water fishing. Prices from $6 to $60. 

Your dealer will be glad to show 
you these most popular of all best- 
quality fishing rods. 


MONTAGUE 


Rod & Reel Company 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Split-bam- 
boo Fishing Rods, 


The Montague **Game Cock’’ 
Red Wing Fly Rod 

A rod that bucks wind and 
distance with backbone to spare. . . 
and lays your fly right there as neat 
and light as the natural insect. A 
rod with the sensitive power for 
lightning response to the flash of 
every strike. A rod that veril 
| thrives on strife, with ample nue 
and stamina for battling all your 
heaviest, strongest, crazy-wild, bad- 
acting, good-eating, big game fish to 
their last flop. A rod too which is 
kind to the wrist and a joy to the eye. 

Your Red Wing Fly Rod is made 
as only Montague can make such a 
rod .. . through world leadership in —& | 
split-bamboo rod making for many & j 
years. Thoroughly seasoned heavy 
| brown Tonkin cane, six-strip con- 





| struction, selected and exclusively 
Montague heat-treated to exact 
temper. Nickel silver ferrules and 


Please write to us for 
new Montague Fishing 
Rod Catalog, contain- 
ing all prices and a fund 
of useful fishing  in- 
formation. 


Box A-M3 Montague City, Mass. 

















9 Geta Goodnight’s restonyour 


SLEEP eown home-comiort Camp Bed 
Own an Airu bber 
“Licut Six" 


AY atl ail tl OU'LL be sure of real restful tion . . 
Dav asst von sleep on the delightfully soft No loose cover. Folds as shown above. 


No. 550, 25” x 75”, © % Ibs., $15. 
Now made and thoroughly protected comfort : < ; ‘ 


with valled 4 oon hae ' annie re 
olehets po of your own Airubber Light Six Airubber No. 660 “Big Ten™ for folks over 
average size, 32” x 75”, 8 Ibs., $17. 


chambers. Camp Mattress. Better enjoyment 

of your days off. No. 517 “Little Six™ (now same walled 
construction) 2614” x 48”, 4'4 Ibs., popular 
for going light, $10. 


Airubber Sleepesy Pillow No. 381, 13” x 

%", $2.50. Sport Cushion No. 633, 
13” x 18”, $2.50. Airubber equipment also 
includes other Camp Mattresses, Pillows, 
Cushions, Speed Boat Pads, Life Preservers, 
and the Airubber Pak-boat, all best obtain- 
able at popular prices. 








. pressure molded all in one piece. 


Write now ; ; 
for 1931Cata- , Carry it along anywhere, easily as a poncho. 
log and your Inflate it to low pressure. Throw it down 
2 at. Camper's 2%yplace. The big, soft balloon air cham- 
Water Carrier rs give you the comfort of the best hotel 16 
FREE. mattress. Bunk, cot, floor, or any ground 
from seashore to the mountain sheep's sky 
parlor! 


Strong, durable khaki jean with vitalized 
rubber coating inside. Patented construc- 


Sold everywhere by leading Dealers and Camp Outfitters 


New York Rubber Corp., Box 62, Beacon, N.Y. Airubber 
DEPARTMENT 





Trade Mark 
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.-Handled © 
With Care : 








Did You Ever 


Have your reel come loose when play- 
ing a fish—or come home with a tired 
wrist after casting with a rod that just | 
didn't balance? 


Inthe design of all our rods, special care 
has been taken to develop handles that 
would prevent regrets, avoid freak fas- 
tenings and make fishing livelier. 


‘cussed, and different. 


| grow. 





Our famous, much copied offset handle 
(2) gives a wonderful balance to the 
rod and the positive screw locking 
device will never let you down in a 
pinch. Similarly, the new Challenge | 
handle (1) brings the reel down on a 
line with the rod and gives a delightful 
feeling of balance. The reel-locking 
device is the same as that used on the 
offset handle —positive and sure. 


The new trolling rod handle (3) is made 
with a core of tempered alloy steel tub- 
ing—light yet very strong; the seat takes 
any large trolling reel and the locking 
band is simple yet positive insurance | 
against a loose reel. For a complete | 
description of “True Temper” rods, write 
us for catalog. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division 
Cleveland, Ohio | 


TRUE TEMPER 
FISHING Roos 


1934 Keith Building 
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In this last lake we picked up a 4-pounder, 


| black as coal, on a plug just as we were 
| quitting. 


It was a beauty, and in any other 
part of the country it would have been 
counted a real prize. But it was small 
enough when measured by the 10 and 12 
pound standard. However, when it was 
sputtering in the skillet, our spirits soared 
again. We had found a pot hole where a 
big bass certainly over 14 pounds was wait 
ing for us, and next time there ought to 
be a good chance of hooking him. 

All in all, these bass are cantankerous, 
They’re big and 
they’re gamy. Though they are sometimes 
hard to get to, they will give you a real 
fight when you hook one. And then there’s 
always the chance that you'll land one 
bigger than you ever dreamed bass could 
To top it all, you'll find them in 
the prettiest natural setting in which a bass 
ever had the good fortune to live. If you 
have the opportunity and are interested in 
having a joyous, nerve-wracking thrill, 
give these bass the chance to show yot 
what they can do. If you hook onto one 
of the really big ones, you'll surely re- 
member it as long as you continue to live. 


Whitewings of the 
Casa Grande 
(Continued from page 23) 


“Aw, bunk. You are just naturally 
lucky.” I walked away to the shelter of a 
lone mesquite, where I could sulk in silence. 

Whitewings were now leaving the thick- 
ets and heading out to feed. The guns 
popped incessantly. At 8:30 George and I 
took twenty-two birds to the car and put 
them on ice, as it was beginning to be 
beastly hot. 

Having enough birds to fill the pot when 
we got home, George and I prospected down 
the river with the idea of locating a good 
quail area for fall. 

“You notice,” he said, “there does not 
seem to be nearly as heavy a flight here as 
in the years past. I stood right at this canal 
two years ago and killed twenty-five in half 
an hour. I think we are getting the best of 
these birds some way. They are not being 


| exterminated, that is a cinch, for I do not 


think 10 per cent of the birds in Mexico 
come up here to nest. They are getting 
wise though. I think we are just a little 


| bit too hard on those that do come up.” 


EORGE’S observations about describe 
the whitewing situation in Arizona. 


| They have decreased in the past ten years 


alarmingly. Possibly the decrease in bag 
limit and the delaying of the season will 
turn the trick and put them on the upward 
trend. We have the satisfaction of knowing 
now that, with our new game commission 
and protective units, the future of Paloma 
cantador will be watched quite closely. 
When I first came to Arizona, white- 
wings were overabundant. The farmer 
welcomed any sportsman that wanted to 
hunt upon his place, and in the grain-raising 
districts it was not uncommon for farmers 
to furnish shells to the shooters. Today, 
for some reason, these birds do not fre- 
quent the irrigated valley as they did in the 
past. One rarely sees a bird now, where 
ten years ago they were abundant. Whether 
they are actually being exterminated is a 
question. I personally doubt it. I believe 


| George Smith had the right dope when he 


said “they were getting wise.” 

Returning to the car, we flushed a nice 
covey of young Gambrel quail. A large 
bobcat track beneath the mesquites led us 
to offer up a silent prayer for the blue quail 
of that vicinity. 

We found Bert in a favorite pose of the 


‘ ies 
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Bert trying to get a bead_on an 
approaching w hitewing 


whitewing shooter. He had a thermos jug 
sitting upon his knee, and the grunts of 
satisfaction he was giving off led us to be- 
lieve that he was undoubtedly a confirmed 
lemonade drinker. 

Ralph and Smitty came perspiring to the 
car, and we iced all of our birds, fifty-one 
in number. 

“We are allowed twenty apiece, that is 
100,” said Bert, “but we have enough. Let’s 
be getting home before it gets any 
hotter.” 

Packing our duffle, we headed for home. 
On the bridge across the Gila, Bert paused 
and slapped a long-billed mosquito from his 
ear. Gazing backward toward the seething 
reservation, he remarked, “I hate to leave 
you, I’m so used to you now.” 


Idaho Chin-Whiskers 


(Continued from page 27) 


the top of the peak. Dad gave us the 
benefit of his extensive knowledge, and by 
noon we had a trail mapped out. 

“Wall, now,” the old man said after we 
had decided on a route, “ye’ll not see any 
goat goin’ up, ’cause they'll all be up on 
top, but in tha mawnin’, whin ye air comin 
down, ye’ll meet ’em comin’ up ’cause they 
come down evir night ter feed. Then’s 
whin ye'll git one, if ye can shoot good 
enough. Don’t take too big a haste an’, 
whin ye shoot one, kill hit. I don’t want 
no crippled goats on thet mountain. An 
ernother thing, if ye see any goats this 
side o’ thet big slide up thar, hit’ll be a 
favor ter me if yell jist pass ’em by. 
They air friends o’ mine an’ won't be 
skeered o’ ye, an’ ye kin find all ye want 
higher up.” 

The next morning Bob and I were up 
early. We gathered our equipment, had 
another look at the goats through the 
glasses, and bade Dad good-by. Each otf 
us had, in addition to our rifles and knives, 
light back packs containing blankets and 
food for three meals. We had canteens 
hooked to our belts, and Bob carried a 
light ax and I had a 30-foot Manila lariat 
that Dad insisted on us taking. 

“Wal, now, byes,” Dad said when we 
were ready to go, “whin ye git yer goats 


















down, bring ’em down out o’ the rocks, 
an’ I'll fotch old Nell up ter pack ’em 
in fer ye.” 

Bob took the lead and swung along at 
a good gait. I kept at his heels, although 
I couldn’t see reason for haste, We made 
good time across the valley and up a 
gentle slope studded with giant western 
yellow pines. Then abruptly the ascent 
pitched to a steep angle, and upward prog- 
ress became laborious. After a hundred 
yards, Bob, panting heavily, stopped to 
rest, leaning on his rifle. 

“Gosh!” he said. “They sure stood this 
country on end when they made it.” 


T= next 2 miles required an hour of 
our time, and then we went over a 
hump in the ridge, to find the slope was 
quite gentle for some distance. It was a 
kind of upland plateau, a beautiful spot 
covered with green chaparral and buck 
brush, big trees standing straight and tall 
here and there. A small band of mule 
deer bounded away through the brush as 
we approached. Half a mile farther, Bob, 
who was in front, suddenly dropped be- 
hind a thicket. 

“Goat,” he whispered excitedly. 

I raised up cautiously and looked over 
the brush. Less than 200 yards away were 
five grown goats and three kids. One 
old billy was of enormous size. He was 
looking straight in our direction, and I 
knew he had got wind of us. I looked 
upward; the big slide was still above us. 

“Come on,” I said to Bob, moving out 
into the open. “Those are Dad’s friends.” 

The goats cantered off as we approached, 
but did not go far until they stopped and 
looked at us. The big billy looked like a 
million. 

“That old devil is sure a temptation,” 
Bob said wistfully. “I'll be glad when we 
get above that slide—where goats is goats.” 

Above the timber line we found the 
going rough and rocky. Huge, sharp- 
edged, granite boulders blocked our path, 
forcing us to make tortuous detours over 
dangerous shale rock slides, where a false 
step might set an avalanche moving. Small 
rocks turned under our feet, bruising our 
shins and ankles, and often causing us to 
sit down suddenly and hard. Once Bob 
slid 40 feet on the rear of his pants be- 
fore he could stop himself. He wore 
holes in the elbows of his coat, using them 
for brakes. 


A FEW hundred yards farther we came 
up sharp against a 20-foot, vertical 
wall of gray granite, weathered and 
treacherously smooth. It looked for a 
time as if we had reached the end of the 
trail. To the right the ridge fell away 
in a steep precipice, and an attempt to go 
around the wall to the left brought us to 
a small glacier, on whose slanting surface 
we would have been foolhardy to step. 
At one place in the wall there was a little 
crevice that offered the best opportunity 
for scaling the barrier, but after both Bob 
and I had made several attempts, only to 
slide ingloriously back each time, it looked 
as if we were beaten. To go down and 
start up another way would mean the loss 
of a day. As we stood there contemplat- 
ing the situation, Bob’s eye fell on the 
Tope about my waist. 

“Gimme that lariat,” he said. 

Then I could see why Dad had insisted 
that we bring the rope along. It was the 
work of but a few minutes to land a 
noose Over a projecting knob at the top 
of the crevice, and then up we went, hand 
over hand like sailors. 

As we got nearer the top we passed 
small glaciers and patches of hard-frozen 
snow. Some of them covered several 
acres, and one was a quarter of a mile 


long. We skirted its edges, not daring 
to venture on its glass-like, slanting sur- 
face for fear a misstep would send us 
hurtling downward; and a swift, sprawled 
ride over that ice would have almost cer- 
tainly ended disastrously. At the edges 
of the glacier we found numerous goat 
signs, but did not pause to attempt to 
unravel them. 


T 3 O'CLOCK we came to the edge 
of new snow that had fallen a few 
nights previous, and still covered the top 
of the mountain. It was heavy, wet, and 
only a few inches in depth. We decided 
to camp there and threw off our packs, 
which by this time had become galling and 
heavy. After resting an hour, we climbed 
on through the snow to the very top of 
the peak, just to see, as Bob put it, what 
a country standing on its end looked like. 
It was big, magnificent, and rough; a 
great, violent, frozen sea of billowing 
evergreens, punctured here and there by 
foam crests and naked peaks of many- 
hued rocks. It was a scene to make a 
man wonder if he wasn’t a pretty small, 
inconsequential creature after all. 

The sun coming up across that sea of 
evergreens the next morning was a wel- 
come sight. We rolled out of our blan- 
kets, pulled on our boots, and beat our- 
selves with our arms to get warm. Eat- 
ing the last of our food, we tied our blan- 
kets on our backs, hitched up our trousers 
and tightened our belts, made sure that 
our guns were clean and loaded, and 
started downward, hopes high of making 
the acquaintance of some Idaho chin- 
whiskers coming up. Going down was 
much easier than coming up, but we had 
to be very careful not to step on a loose 
rock that might start a slide or roll one 
of us over the edge of a cliff. 

Down we went, going slowly and care- 
fully, and keeping our eyes peeled for 
goats. Bob was 75 or 100 yards to my 
left, picking his way carefully over the 
rocks. We came to a little glacier that 
filled a rocky draw. My companion went 
down one side, and I took the other. At 
the bottom of it we were close to 200 
yards apart. 


Eiger minutes later the whole mountain 
side reverberated at the sound of a 
rifle shot which, in the expectant silence, 
seemed to almost shatter my eardrums. | 
looked quickly at my companion. He had 
his rifle to his shoulder. I followed the 
line of his sighting and—my own rifle 
leaped forward. A little covey of white 
objects, there must have been a dozen or 
more, was scurrying across a shale rock 
slide under Bob’s fire. I heard Bob’s gun 
ring out two more times as I picked one 
of the largest of the white forms and 
fired. My first shot must have been a 
miss, but the second—well, when I 
squeezed the trigger the black tongue of 
my front sight was lying as square against 
those white shoulders as I could have 
wished. The goat went down in a heap. 


The rest of the herd quickly vanished | 


| nickel plated finish, different colored streamers, one of 


from sight, cantering across the treach- 
erous slide as carelessly as if it had been 
level turf. Their little, sharp feet seemed 
to hold like vacuums wherever they put 
them down. One fellow went up the face 
of a low cliff that I actually believe would 
have tried the ability of a fly. It is hard 
to realize the marvelous agility and sure- 
footedness of mountain goats until you 
have seen them in action. 

Bob was hurrying toward the rock 
slide, making his way over the boulders 
almost as carelessly as the goats had. 

“Did you get one?” I shouted at him. 

“Did I!” he shouted back. “Oh, boy, 
I hope to tell you I got one.” 

When I reached the spot I found that 
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OMhe'S APPEAL’ System 


OR SIXTEEN YEARS Al. Foss Baits have 
“shown the way” to an ever-growing army 
of fishermen. 


The reason lies in the basic excellence of these 
baits — every one of them combines five sure fire 
fish-getting appeals as follows: 


(1) Flashing spinner, (2) wobbling plug, 
(3) wriggling bucktail, (4) crawling pork 
rind and (5) sparkling color in body or fly. 


Why use a bait with only one appeal when you 
can just as well multiply your chances for success 
with an Al. Foss Bait that has five appeals? 
Better look over your tackle now and put in a 
few of these tested fish getters, and a bottle of 
Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip —made in four sizes 
— bass, fly rod, muskellunge and sidestepper. 





= 
| THE MOUSE No. 15, new—An Al. Foss bait of sparkling 


action with five luring qualities as above. Wt. % oz., 


the easiest casting baits so far developed. Price $1.00, 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1969 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


. FOSS 


PorRK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER Prooucl 




















“"BOAT-BOOK” 


¢ VIKING —16-ft. ee teens 

oe Wy pant motor. over 25 

miles per 

= ul medels for outboards —runabouts, 

peedy — models, fishing and family 

boats. ew facilities bring you better 
boats at unrivaled low prices. 


Write for it—- NOW! 


ess of what t of boat 
weer meen us bere meg Pht iy! a 


gent FREE SNOW! No, obi ations 
BOYD-MARTIN BOAT CO. 
313Cass Avenue, Bay City, Mich. 

















ADJACENT TO BEAUTIFUL 
WESTLAKE PARK 


You hear a lot of talk about 
"THE BARBARA"... It's the 
voice of good judgment! 
No seasonal rates, same al- 
ways — Displayed in every 
room. One person $2 to $3; 
two, $3 to $5, individual 
baths. Weekly rates.... 
Spotlessly clean, comfort- 
ably furnished, always new. 

















French ‘phones, Radiosvoice 
our progressiveness. Coffee 
Shoppe by famous ''Pig'n 
Whistle." Garage within 
stone's throw. Situated in a 
picturesque section, ten 
minutes from centre of ac- 
tivities. Your stay at "THE 
BARBARA" will be with 


pleasant memories. 


HOTEL 
PARBARA 


WEST @ 1ST. AT WESTLAKE 


———— We E. JOHNSTON — DIRECTOR 
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Sportsmen --- 
Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


Original Paintings 
sold for a fraction of their cost. 
Price upon inquiry—Painting goes to first 

person getting check in this office 
Cover paintings reproduced in wie wed and 
June, 1929; February, August, and December, 

1930; January, February and March, 1931. 
D'¢c out these issues, you ardent out- 
doorsmen, and see if it’s worth your 
while to have one of these beautiful 
Paintings hanging in your den 


Then write: Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Bob had dropped his goat, a magnificent 
big billy with a dandy pair of horns, be- 
hind a boulder. We carried the big animal 
to level ground, then went back for the 
one I had killed, which, though smaller, 
was just as perfect in every detail. Their 
pelts were thick, matted, and pure white; 
their horns black and slender and pointed. 
The horns on Bob’s kill measured close 
to 11 inches, and Dad said it was one of 
the largest goats he had ever seen. 


We bled the animals, removed the 
entrails, and carried and skidded them 
, down to the timber line, which for- 


f beauti- | _ . . 
hour. Wide choice of beaut | ob ot 175 pounds when we started with it, 


KRTIN| 


| like that is worth all the others. 
| them so seldom that I 





tunately was not far. Bob’s goat weighed 
and close to a ton before we got down. 
We hung them in a tree, then set out for 
the cabin. Dinner was smoking on the 
table when we arrived. Dad took one 
look at our faces, and broke into a wide 


“Wal, now, byes,” he said, “I reckin ye 
seen them thar goats I wus tellin’ ye about 
all right.” 


| grin. 


Dakota Cans 
(Continued from page 19) 


then another, and his bird crumpled; 
again, and the second started down, but he 
put in another for good measure, as he 
wished to drop his duck on dry land. The 
first was well out in the lake and was 
retrieved a short time later, when Tom and 
Pal returned to their original position. 


ence Fahey got an opportunity on a 
small flock that headed north off the 
lake and went out too far east for Palmer 
or me. I did not see them come out, and 
my first warning was when Tom started 
shooting rapidly. Apparently Palmer had 
not seen them either, as he did not shoot. 
There were three cans on the way down 
when I looked toward Tom, and he him- 
self was almost down from loss of balance 
when he pivoted to lead his birds. I was 
in position to mark one down which I re- 
trieved, while another was found by Pal. 
The third was a total loss. A thorough 
search by shooters and dog brought no re- 
sults, and we finally had to give up. It was 
probably onl, crippled and sneaked into the 
water while we searched for it, where it 
could escape by the silent, submarine 
swimming at which these birds are expert, 
as I found later. We had dropped all three 
on dry land, and were much chagrined at 
having to lose one. 

Continuing on around the north shore, I 
stopped in direct line of our north lake, and 
decided to end the day in that position. 
While daydreaming here and gazing idly 
into space, there came directly into my field 
of vision two rapidly growing black spots. 
There was no escape now; I would get in 
a shot, even if they turned. They swung 
to the left and climbed to pass to the north. 
I judged the lead for their speed and let 
go, one each. I have never made a prettier 
double, my first for that day. A double 
I make 
just wondered 
whether Palmer or Fahey had seen it. But 
my pride was to tumble shortly. 


OUNDS of shooting on the north lake 

warned that birds might come over. 
Yes, there was one a few feet above 
ground, hard hit and wobbling badly. This° 
would be easy! A little to the east it passed, 
got by my first, and the second, and the 
third; and passed on to the center of the 
lake. To make matters worse, Sig Odlaug’s 
head appeared over the hill. It was he who 
had crippled that can, and was following it 
over, expecting that it would drop any 
moment. 





“I’m glad you got a crack at that one,” 
he called. “I was afraid it would get 
away.” 

“It did!” I called back. Sig looked at 
me a moment, then returned to his lake. 
When you miss three shots at a cripple 
that is flying only about 3 feet above the 
ground, what is the use of telling a man 
about the double that you just made on 
healthy ducks? 

For some time a party of three had been 
circling restlessly over the south end. 





Elton’s bag did not balance 


They finally made a long turn to the west 
shore and headed north. If they left for 
the north lake they would probably be too 
far west for Palmer or Fahey. But they 
decided to circle. Their careening forms 
told me when they were over Palmer. One 
dropped out, then another; I could not tell 
whether from Palmer’s shot or Fahey’s; 
and now it was up to me on the last one. 
I missed on the first shot. On the second 
he came down hard, and submerged in a 
flash. Watching with gun ready, I could 
find no trace of him. Only a trifling dis- 
turbance a little farther out, but it drew my 
attention. Just a speck it was, but moving 
evenly and steadily away from my blind. 
The bill of my canvasback cut the water 
like a small periscope, while from each side 
a long, slanting ripple marked its retreat, 
100 yards, 200, and then he came up. With 
such intelligence and control left, this duck 
certainly could not be badly injured. He 
will go south with his flock, I am sure. 
4.3 the long shadows crossed our lake, he 
was already paddling around with his 
kind. I never could understand why it is 
that some canvasbacks will submerge when 
wounded, while others swim boldly away, 
defying your most expert shooting. 

Our party gathered at camp with a 
variety of wild fowl—mostly cans. Nobody 
mentioned the double that I made. I won- 
dered whether Odlaug would relate the 
story of my three misses on his wounded 
bird, so I told it myself. He seemed sur- 
prised, and said he had not supposed that 
it was his can at which I was shooting. I 
never could keep my mouth shut. 

And I do not want ever to spend an- 
other night like that cold one—unless it is 
to shoot canvasbacks on Seitz Lake. 


The Status of the Bear 


(Continued from page 17) 


there are these abuses. But we in the 
West have seen too much smoke not to 
know that there is fire; and part of the 
fire which we insist must be quenched is 
the careless and unjustified killing of bears 
by Biological Survey hunters. 
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Consider the following report from The 
Denver Post of Oct. 31, 1930: 


FEDERAL HUNTERS KILL 
THIRTY-TWO BEARS 


Government hunters slew thirty-two 
stock-killing bears in Colorado dur- 
ing July, August and September, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the 
Predatory Animal Bureau here. Ac- 
tivity of predatory bears last summer 
resulted in the killing of 300 sheep, 
it was said. 


In that report the number of sheep 
killed by bears is estimated—and estimated 
by the sheepmen. The number of bears 


é at 





A bear makes a tourist welcome to 
Yellowstone Park 


slaughtered is not. “Saul hath slair. his 
thousands, but David his tens of thou- 
sands.” May I ask how soon bears will 
be exterminated if Government killers 
shoot one for every ten sheep that die on 
the range? Is it Biological Survey policy 
to kill thirty-two bears for every 300 sheep 
that sheepmen have had lost, strayed, or 
stolen? If it is—and this last report of 
the noble Government killers in Colorado 
would lead us to believe it is—then con- 
servationists might as well toss in the 
sponge until such time as the Government, 
having by poisoning, shooting, and trapping 
wiped out all wild life except deer and 
blue jays, finds that it has killed itself out 
of a job and has to give up. 


[% SHORT, the last and most important 
reason why bear protection is so often 
a cruel farce is that Federal and state of- 
ficials, holding offices primarily dedicated 
to the service of sportsmen, have often 
given that service to sheep interests and a 
few powerful stockmen. They discourage 
laws designed to perpetuate the bear. They 
spread propaganda about his alleged de- 
structiveness, They ignore the protests of 
sportsmen, except to shed a few stage 
tears, 

As a last specimen of the attitude which 
will lead to bear extermination if the 
sheep interests have their way, I quote 
irom the last annual report of the New 
Mexico game commissioner, printed in the 
Vew Mexico Conservationist. As an ex- 
ample of the extent to which some western 
game commissioners take their orders 
irom the enemies of wild life, I think this 
statement is unparalleled (italics mine) : 


Contrary to popular prediction 
there has been little complaint of dam- 
age by bears to live stock, but we 
have made it a point to issue permits 
promptly to any stockman making 
such a complaint, to remove the guilty 
individual, So long as this policy is 
adhered to, I believe that there will be 
but little friction between stockmen 
and sportsmen on the score of bear 
protection. 

The grizsly bear is practically, if 
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N some 10 weeks of fishing last 
summer, writes Major Law- 
rence Mott, of Hollywood, Calif., “I 
took many large Oregon steelheads 
in fly-casting with Ashaway Cran- 
dall’s American Finish Lines, using 
Size H D H tapered. They are 
splendid. I used them hard, taking 
fish up to 11 1-2 Ibs. One day I took 
seven that ranged from 6 1-2 Ibs. to 
10 Ibs. The lines not only cast 
much better—which aids getting 
more and bigger fish—but after all 
their hard use not one of them shows 
the least sign of wear!” 

Pacific Coast anglers have prized 
Ashaway Crandall’s American Finish 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 
Leading Line Makers Since 1824 
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Every Ashaway 
Line is guaranteed— 
Satisfaction or your 
money back. 

















Level sizes, 25 
yds., H_ $1.50, 
G $1.75, F $2, E 
225. D $2.50, ¢ 


$2.75, B $3. Double 
tapered, 30 yds., | F 

$6.50, HE H $7,HD 
H $7.50, HCH $8,GB 
G $8.50 


since they first 


Fly 


Lines 
reached the Coast, in June of 1925. 
They are famous for their success 
with the steelheads. 


Put one_on your favorite fly rod this year 
Catalog of all 


ever 


Ask your dealer, or write us. 
famous Ashaway Fish- 
ing Lines, for every 
kind of fishing, FREE 


on request. 


Ashaway Extra 
Strength, for bait cast- 
ing and trolling—50 yd. 
spool: Size $1, H 
$1.35, G $1.50, F $1.75, 
E $2, D $2.50, C $2.95. 












“SLIM JIM™ 
THE WICKED 
WET FLY 
Start the 
season right. Tie on 
Slim Jim, the“Wicked 
Wet Fly’— a world- 
beater for early trout. 


If your dealer can't 

supply you, order this This 
special fly assort- Special 
ment from us direct. Assortment: 


Slim Jim Wet Flies (2 red, 
2 brown, 2 grey) and one fine 
quality, 6-ft. Selecta-Gut lead- 
Bait Catalogue and er. All for $1. Be sure to ask 
Guide to Fly Fishing. for Assortment No. 94. 


MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 
eg American Flies for American Waters Bee I 


FREE Sey 


order — the Marathon 















Rod is rigid 
to all move- 
ments except 
lifting. 







ae 
bay tj, Horder with clampand 
4 i device for shore fishing | 
¥ $2.50. Send for yours today. 

If in doubt send for circular. 


KELGIE MFG. CO. Fairmount, Ind. 











Mention Outdoor Life in | 
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VRESES & hee 






Give Me 
HILDEBRANDT’S 
and Pll Give You Fish 


HEN I use Hildebrandt’s I know I'm 

going to catch fish! They spin so easy 
—look so attractive—easy to switch flies— 
and there’s plenty of variety of color, size 
and shape for any fishing condition of 
wind, weather or water. 

HILDEBANDT’S HINTS gives you full 
information on all the new 1931 spinners 
—as well as all the old standbys—shows 
them in actual sizes—tells you how to use 
’em—shows pictures of Hilde-caught fish. 
Not a dry line in it—you'll enjoy every 
page. 

Send for yours—it’s FREE! 


HILDEBRANDT 


231 High Street, Logansport, Indiana 
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Fishermen Take Notice 


While They Last 


WE OFFER At a poor’ “4 PRICE the 
No. 1200 South Bend Anti back las 
level wind Reel. Reg. $20................. For $9.85 
Only a limited quantity of these. All new and carry factory 
guarantee. 


A 2nd ATTRACTION 


1% price for the Heddon-Outing ‘‘Prize Angler” 
Tackle Kit. 


Reg. cee i ae Our Special $3.25 


No. 1521, same kit as above only 
21” in Seal. "ie. price $7.50... Special $3.75 


| 











1516 PRIZE ANGLER, 16-INCH | 


NEW ONE-PIECE CONSTRUCTION 





This handsome sturdy kit is made in the new one-piece 
‘‘Never-Leak’’ construction of complete top and bottom 
stamped from single sheets of plate steel. Absolutely 
water-tight always. Rounded corners, no seams or | 
crimpings to spring open under heavy use or abuse. The 
two trays are operated by the top and lift up and move 
over as the top is opened. Everything instantly accessible 

Plated fittings and Corbin lock and key. Finished | 
with extra heavy coat of enamel baked on 

Width 6% inches; height 7 inches; length 16 inches, | 


weight 8 Ibs. Dark Maroon color. 


“‘Write for our folder showing hundreds of bar- 
gains at 14 price and less’’ 


MAX COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Est. 1653 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. | 
Nation’s Leading Under Priced Sporting Goods House. 





Another Famous 
Fish Line by 


GLADDING 


B Lue 2 \ 0 Cam 


Silk Bait Casting Line 


Blue Ribbon is a thin, soft, 
flexible line for the expert Used for 
bait caster who strives for pass 
accuracyand appreciatesre- picKEREL 
liability. 


A free-running, water- 
proofed line that may be 
thumbed without burning. 
Assures minimum of backe 
lash. Spools easily. 


4 sizes. Tests 12-25 lbs. 





and general 
plug casting 








Road Map Atias 
of the 
United States and 
Canada 





This atlas is just off the press, and contains all the 
latest information and road markings. A map for each 
state. If you purchased state maps individually they 
would cost 35c each, and here you receive the entire 
48, plus one of Canada for 

$1.00 Postpaid. 


Send in your order by return mail. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $1 for which send me a new 1930 Lang- 
with Atlas. 


Name 





Address 
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not quite, extinct in New Mexico at 
this writing. One specimen was killed 
under permit during the past spring in 
the Black Range, and it is said that 
another still exists there. It is with 
regret that we write the obituary of 
this great creature, but his passing is 
perhaps inevitable. Prone by nature 
to be a killer, he has caused every 
stockman’s hand to be raised against 
him. 


The irony in that! 

There is one grizzly left in New Mex- 
ico! And “So long as this policy is ad- 
hered to, I believe that there will be but 
little friction between stockmen and sports- 
men on the score of bear protection.” 


Where Shall We Hunt? 


(Continued from page 25) 


The theory back of all these special priv- 
ileges, according to the sponsors of the 
plan, was that they were needed to re- 
pay the preserve owner for stocking the 
game, and that the 50 per cent he didn't 
kill would fly over into neighboring 
fields and just make a regular Utopia 
for the outsider. A very pretty theory, 
but the sportsmen of Michigan who 
couldn’t afford to belong to a private 
preserve had a theory of their own. That 
was, that game stocking was a_ public 
venture, and that if it was to be done 


| by private parties they should be public- 


spirited enough to ask no “pound of flesh” 
in return. The European system is not 
yet welcome in this state. 

The preserve law met with the approval 
of the Conservation Commission and was 
piloted through the legislature by the 
father of the original Horton Trespass 
Law. He believed it would enable 
farmers to sell hunting rights on their 
land, and gladly supported it for that 


| reason. 


NE of the most amusing results of 
the preserve law, in view of that last 
statement, has been the bitter opposition 
with which farmers have greeted it. Ap- 
parently, they are far more interested in 
preventing wealthy city sportsmen from 


| enjoying sixty days of shooting against 


their seven, than in selling game as a 
crop. Nine hunting preserves were li- 
censed during the summer following the 
passage of the new law, and when the 
pheasant season opened on these tracts, 
twenty-five days ahead of the opening 
elsewhere, the fireworks began. 

Many sportsmen’s clubs, farmers’ clubs, 
factory men and merchants, outdoor 
writers, and barber shop philosophers 
were just about unanimous in their con- 
demnation of the special privilege clause 
of the new law. Possibly no conserva- 
tion act ever passed in Michigan aroused 
such resentment or proved as universally 
unpopular as did the new preserve law. 
And the end is not yet. 

As this is written, sportsmen’s clubs 
of the state are massing for an attack 
on the*preserve law in the coming ses- 
sion of the legislature. Only one sports- 
men’s organization is standing behind the 


| preserve owners. or attempting to do so. 
| That is the Michigan Division of the 
Izaak Walton League. The officials of 


the state division are in some instances 
members of shooting preserves, enjoying 
the benefits of sixty-day seasons and high 
bag limits. In fact, the preserve owner 
who brought the law into being in the 
first place is prominent in the state di- 
vision of the league. Officials of the state 
division have announced their intention 
of battling in defense of the preserve law 


| when the legislature meets—and they are 


sure to have an opportunity. Probably 
the bitterest fight of the coming session 
will center about this law. 

By the time you read this the picture 
will have changed, and some definite 
action doubtless will be in prospect or al- 
ready taken. That a battle looms there 
can be no doubt. Even the State Con- 
servation Department, ever sensitive to 
public opinion, is far less friendly to the 
preserve law than at the time of its 
passage. This sentiment is reflected in 
the tightening of the regulations under 
which the preserve hunters are operating 
this fall. They may still shoot 50 per 
cent of the pheasants they have planted 
—hbut they must take no hens. They may 
still hunt for a sixty-day season, but it 
opened October 25 with the general sea- 
son, instead of October 1, as last year. 





The pheasant is back of the whole 
problem. Hunters want him and 
many farmers don’t want the 
Aunters 


HE Conservation Commission has de- 

clined to commit itself, but there is 
plenty of reason to believe that when the 
sportsmen of Michigan lay and fire their 
first heavy gun against the preserve law, 
the Commission will offer no obstacle to 
their attack. It is even possible that the 
Commission may advocate openly the re 
peal of the law that has proven so ob- 
noxious to the 400,000 public hunters of 
the state. Apparently, whatever solution 
to the problem of hunting grounds may 
be found in this state, it can never in- 
clude a plan that extends special priv- 
ileges to any group or class. 

The Michigan sportsmen agree with 
the sentiment of President Hoover who, 
when offered year-round fishing rights on 
a stream near his Virginia camp some 
time ago, replied that he did not want 
to fish when other anglers could not. 
Therein lies a lesson for advocates of 
special privileges on shooting preserves. 
The sportsmen of Michigan firmly be- 
lieve that the American system of free 
shooting is forever doomed if this pre- 
serve law is allowed to stand. The issue 
is joined, and the battle will be fought 
without quarter. 

In the meantime, out of the tornado 
aroused by this preserve law, there has 
come something entirely new and un- 
expected in the way of controlling tres- 
pass and solving the problem of where to 
hunt, a plan that promises to be the an- 
swer to the hunters’ and farmers’ prayers 
alike. About the first war whoop raised 
against the. private shooting preserve 
law when it went into effect a year 
ago came from a group of farmers at 
Williamston in Ingham County. Lansing 


hunters had leased a preserve there, and 


when they appeared, October 1, to open 
their special season the farmers went 
into a huddle that was by no means quiet 
and peaceable. The idea of Lansing 
hunters stealing a march on them by 
twenty-five days wasn’t pleasing the least 
bit, and they shouted loudly and lustily 
about it. Nor were they content with 
just shouting. Being in a position where 
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they could do something about it, they 
proceeded to do what sportsmen so often 
fail to do, follow the shouting with ac- 
tion. 


N RETALIATION against the preserve 

law they organized a loosely knit club, 
intended to close their lands against all 
outside hunting and keep the game for 
the owners alone. This was retaliation 
with a vengeance, except that it didn’t 
exactly hit the object of wrath, and the 
general hunters would have suffered for 
the sins of the preserve owners if the 
plan had gone through. Then along came 
Ted Thompson, publisher of the local 
paper at Williamston, Harold King, a 
generous, fair-minded young farmer liv- 
ing in the community, and a few others, 
and under their guidance the movement 
quickly lost its aspect of vengeance and 
became one of the most progressive, sane 
schemes that have come out of the whole 
trespass muddle. 

An association known as the Williams- 
ton Township Progressive Hunting Club 
was organized. Any farmer living in the 
township could join by the simple ex- 
pedient of listing his farm as a member, 
agreeing to abide by the regulations, and 
paying 25 cents for a half dozen special 
“No Hunting” signs and four hunting 
tickets. By the time the hunting season 
opened on October 25 a total of 16,000 
acres was under control of the club and 
posted with the special signs. Hunters 
were allowed to enter these lands only 
when they had applied for and received 
one of the daily hunting tickets. Each 
farmer was allowed four of these tickets, 
and he did not hunt even on his own 
lands without carrying a ticket. This 
meant a total of four guns per day to 
each farm, and kept the hunters well dis- 
tributed over the area. 

The most important provision of the 
scheme from the hunter’s viewpoint was 
this: Having asked for and received 
a guest ticket from any farmer belong- 
ing to the organization, the Nimrod was 
privileged to enter any or all of the 16,- 
000 acres without further formality. The 
guest ticket was a badge that admitted 
him to all the lands under club control. 
This did away with the greatest obstacle 
to free hunting since the passage of the 
Horton Trespass Law, the need to ask 
permission of each landowner before 
crossing his line fence. 


HIS experiment in controlling trespass 

became generally known as the Wil- 
liamston Plan. It was tried out in the 1929 
season, and apparently met with the ap- 
proval of both hunters and farmers. The 
latter claimed that it did away almost 
completely with the old problems of 
hunter trespass. Vandals gave the club 
lands a wide berth, evidently fearing 
to invade an area so well organized. The 
cutting of fences, shooting of stock, and 
other serious nuisances disappeared over- 
night. When the hunter asked for 
his guest ticket for the day, he was 
usually required to leave his car in the 
farmer’s yard. And in any case he 
was obliged to come back at the end of 
the day’s hunt to return his ticket. 
The tickets were given out each morn- 
ing, and changed hands from day to 
day, 
_ The very fact that he was obliged to 
lace his host at the end of the day 
seemed to keep the hunter in the straight 
and narrow path, and not a single case 
of serious hunter damage was reported 
by the members of the organization last 
fall. Nor did the farmers charge a fee 
for the tickets. As they explain the situ- 
ation, all they desire is fair protection 
rom unwanted trespass. It is not their 
plan to make a profit from visiting 


hunters. At present the rules of the club 
expressly forbid accepting a fee for hunt- 
ing privileges. 

Even following the apparent success 
of the Williamston Plan in the fall of 
1929, however, there remained in my mind 
some doubt as to just how the plan was 
working out from the viewpoint of the 
hunter. For instance, could a stranger 
obtain a ticket without difficulty, or was 
it necessary to have friends or relatives 
among the farmers to obtain hunting 
rights? Were the farm members slyly 
charging fees “on the side’? Were there 
enough tickets to go around, or were 
hordes of hunters turned away, especially 
on the one Saturday and Sunday of the 
open season? I was by no means alone 
in asking these questions. Sportsmen 
throughout the state were raising the 
same _ issues. 


O OBTAIN, first-hand, the answers to 

these and similar questions, I opened the 
1930 pheasant season on land under con- 
trol of the Williamston Plan. I found 
that tickets were not unreasonably hard 
to get, and I, a total stranger to the 
farmers with whom I talked, was welcome 
to any courtesy they could sho. me. Fees 
were refused. And apparently there were 
tickets for all who wanted them, even on 
Saturday. Never have I seen a more 
friendly feeling shown between farmer 
and hunter than was apparent on those 
Williamston Township farms. And no- 
where else in Michigan, to my knowledge, 
are farmers as keenly interested in game, 
in the enforcement of game laws, in win- 
ter feeding and like projects, as are the 
members of this farm, club. The Wil- 
liamston Plan is spreading. Farmers in 
other sections, attracted by the protec- 
tion it apparently affords and by the ease 
of organizing, are banding together in 
similar groups. The Locke 
Progressive Hunting Club was organized 
this fall in a township adjoining Wil- 
liamston. Wheatfield, a neighboring 


township on the south, is laying plans | 
for a similar club before another hunt- | 


ing season rolls around. And in Clinton 
County, more than 40 miles away from 
Williamston, a farmers’ club of like na- 
ture was organized on the very eve of the 
hunting season this fall. 

That there is danger to the hunter in 
such a movement as it spreads, unless it 
is kept under the sanest and fairest of 
leadership, is shown, however, by the 
plan adopted by the Clinton County or- 
ganization. This club followed the orig- 
inal Williamston Plan in every important 
detail except one. The guest tickets given 
out by the members of this association 
are good only on the lands of the farmer 
who issues them. Thus the really at- 
tractive feature of the Williamston Plan, 
so far as the hunter is concerned, is lost. 
As a matter of fact, this club, which now 
controls nearly 20,000 acres, offers a 
much more serious menace to hunting 
than did the original Horton Trespass 
Law. Under that law a gunner could at 
least enter farm lands by verbal permis- 
sion. 
County club the farmer can admit only 
four guests a day, and they can not 


cross line fences without tickets from | 


other farmers. And, obviously, with 
tickets limited to four per farm, there 
are not enough to allow hunters to wan- 
der about much. 


All of which proves that although the | 
original Williamston Plan appears to be | 
working out to the satisfaction of every- | 


body, and promises the fairest solution 
to the trespass tangle yet suggested, the 
problem of finding a place to hunt in the 
farming counties of a state that licenses 
nearly 400,000 small game hunters a year 
is by no means solved. 
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VO uy 
Ay Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


If our goods are not better than you 
can purchase ANYWHERE else for 
equal price, return them and have price 
refunded (without question). 


We Mention a Few Specials: 


LEONARD 


(TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 
Split Bamboo Rods 


Have been made by the same Organization and 
under the same supervision for the past 50 years. 
The knowledge, care and skill used in the selec- 
tion of materials and manufacture make Leonard 
Rods THE WORLD’S STANDARD OF COM 
PARISON. BUY A LEONARD—and let the 
“other fellow’’ compare his Rod to yours! A 
full line of patterns of Rods for ALL KINDS 
OF ANGLING, is shown in our catalog. 

For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular Rods are:— 


~ Dry Fly Rods 


No. 50—Length 8 ft., weight 35% oz...........$53.00 

No. 504%—Length 84% ft., weight 4 oz........ $53.00 

No. 51—Length 9 ft., weight 4% oz.........$53.00 
Wet Fly Rods 

No. 45—Length 9 ft., weight 4 oz.............. $48.00 

No. 52HLH—Length 9% ft., weight 7 oz...$53.00 


The Numbers 51 and 52 HLH are suited for 


Rocky Mountains 


THE ORIGINAL 
“BI-VISIBLE” 
HACKLE FLIES 
, Made in 5 sizes: 
7,8, 10, 12, 14 and 
2 16 Stocked in 
12 popular pat- 
—terns. ALSO 8 
wranwune 
TYPES. 


$3.00 


PER 
DOZEN 


it 
: 


the heavier fishing of Canada, 
and Pacifie Coast. 
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HIGH GRADE VACUUM FINISH Sea 
Green or Seal Brown Color for Dry or 
Wet Fly Fishing. 
Size D E F 
Each $7.00 $6.50 $6.00 


William Mills & Son 


27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
Fishing Tackle Specialists 


(Established 1822—Now in 107th Year) 

verything for the Angler 
Our CATALOG contains not.cnly descriptions and 
prices of goods, but also COLOR PLATES OF 
FLIES and a “NOVEL INDEX’’ with complete 
description of outfits for angling for various 
Game Fishes. COPY MAILED ON RECEIPT 
OF 10¢ IN STAMPS. 

















Under the rules of the Clinton | 


MODERN FLOATERS] 


BI-VISIBLES and light-filtering Hairwings, 
2.50 doz. 

BI-VISIBLES, Game cock hackles, gold 
plated hooks, in transparent novelty fly 
box, $3.00 doz. 

Leaders—Trout—Salmon 

finest. 

you. 

My Special Dry Fly Tackle is being used by many 

of America’s best Anglers. 

All goods postpaid and guaranteed. 

Py 


and Steelhead World’s 
If you are critical on this let me hear from 










ee eee TRIK-KUTTER, Cutlery 
v—"steel, dull or bright finish, gut cut- 


ter and tweezers with disgorger at end, $1.00 each 


Write for illustrated folder 
PAUL H. YOUNG, Taxidermist 
8065 Grand River Detroit, Mich. 














REPTILES of the WORLD 
by Raymond Ditmar 
$4.00 Postpaid 


This book is of interest to everyone whether amateur or 
professional. Illustrated by almost 200 photographs taken 
by the author. There are chapters devoted to turtles and 
tortoises; crocodiles and alli :lisards and snakes. 


Outdoor Life Book Shop. 1824 Curtis St., Denver,Col. 
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New Outboard Motors for 1931 


HE outboard motor industry is prob- 

ably as aggressive as any, not except- 

ing radio, automobiles, or electrical 
devices. It can be counted upon, generally, 
to read correctly the trends of the times, 
and to introduce new models and refine- 
ments to meet the ever-changing demands 
of the boating public. 

In 1921 and 1922 the lightweight motors 
—of the twin cylinder type—made their 
bow. In 1925 and 1926 the powerful and 
very fast motors began to make their ap- 
pearance. And from then to the present 
time, units of larger size and greater pow- 
er have been introduced. 

For 1931 the industry again scores a di- 
rect bull’s-eye in the new, low-priced 
models. While it is very true that the 
outboard motor user has been paying less 
and less each year per horse power, the 
rapidly increasing sizes and power out- 
puts of the motors have caused the prices 
to mount until the unit price of some 
models has passed the upper limit of the 
“average” boater’s buying power. 

It is now possible, however, to purchase 
a really powerful, fast, durable, twin cyl- 
inder motor for around $100. It will not 
be a question now of whether the fisher- 
man can afford an outboard motor, but, 
rather, whether he can afford to do with- 
out one. It is the writer’s prediction that 
this outstanding achievement, this putting 
a motor within the reach of nearly every- 
one, is going to mark the year 1931 as 
that time when volume in the outboard 
motor industry really began to mean some- 
thing. 

Not only are the new lower-priced mo- 
tors briefly described herein, but the com- 
plete lines—including many other inter- 
esting developments are briefly  cata- 
loged for the enlightenment of readers. 





The Johnson Light Twin—a new twin 
motor priced at $1 


By P. A. Tanner 





The Evinrude Speeditwin 25 is more 

powerful than its famous predecessors. 

It has rotary intake valve and is rated 
at 25 horse power 


VINRUDE motors: Evinrude has, per- 

haps, been most noted, during past 
years, for the accomplishments of its 
Speeditwin Class C motor. This year, a 
brand-new Speeditwin, with even more 
power than its predecessors, is offered. It 
is rated at 25 horse power, and is now of 
the two-port type, in that the intake is 
through a rotary valve incorporated in the 
cheeks of the crank shaft itseli—similar to 
the design which was so successful in the 
big Four-Sixty motor of 1930. In addition 
to this there are other refinements such as 
the no-shake steering handle, efficient 
streamlined gear housing, suction cooling 
system, and a new dress which makes it 
even more attractive in appearance. It 
runs at approximately 4,500 revolutions a 
minute and weighs 95 pounds. 

Also new in the Evinrude line is the 
new Sportfour—a 25-cubic inch, 18-horse 
power rating, 4-cylinder motor, patterned 
after the famous Four-Sixty motor except 
for its smaller size. It is claimed that it 
is very easy to start and gives an entirely 
new conception of smooth power flow. 

The Big Four is also new as a service 
motor, being an adaptation of the former 
Four-Sixty racing motor. It is the first 
4-cylinder service motor of nearly 60 cubic 
inches displacement on the market. It is 
rated at 40 horse power at approximately 
4,500 revolutions a minute and is designed 
to handle even the larger runabouts with 
heavy loads at satisfying speeds. In it are 
incorporated the rotary valve, underwater 
exhaust, vibrationless steering handle, and 
other features which characterize the line. 

The Speedifour is a slightly smaller mo- 


tor, having just under 50 cubic inches pis- 
ton displacement, and being rated at 35 
horse power. It is similar in construction 
and features to the Big Four. 


NE of the most interesting develop- 

ments is the introduction this year for 
the first time of the new Lightwin motor. 
It has approximately 10 cubic inches dis- 
placement and is rated at 4 horse power, 
the weight being 38 pounds. Its most ex- 
ceptional feature is the price—$99.75. No 
twin motor of comparable power rating 
and performance has_ heretofore been 
placed on the market at less than 
$100. Now, the man of moderate means 
is able to enjoy effortless water trans- 
portation. 

Continued in the Evinrude line are the 
well-known Fastwin Class B motor; the 20 
and 22 horse power Speeditwin motors; 
the famous Four-Sixty Class F racing mo- 
tor; and the Fold-Light, the 29-pound fold- 
ing twin motor which was first introduced 
in 1930. 

All Evinrude models are equipped with 
built-in flywheel magnetos except those 
which are offered with electric starting. 
The Big Four, Speedifour, Speeditwin 
(25 horse power), and the Speeditwin (22 
horse power) may be had with electric 
starting and ignition. 

Prices range from $445 for the Big Four 
with starter, down to the new Lightwin 
already mentioned at $99.75. The Big 
Four without starter, $375; Speedifour 
with starter, $395, and without, $325; 
Sportfour without starter, $275; Speedi- 
twin (25) with starter, $315, and without, 
$250; Speeditwin (22) with starter, $265; 





Elto Junior Quad-—a new, small 4- 
cylinder motor rated at 18 horse power 
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The Lockwood Chief for 1931, 2-cylinder 
and with or without electric starter 


Fastwin, $165; Fold-Light, reduced to 
$125; Lightwin, $99.75. 

Elto motors: Elto was the first manu- 
facturer to offer a 4-cylinder outboard 
motor. For 1931, there are three basic 
models of the 4-cylinder type in the line. 

The famous Elto Four-Sixty, 60-cubic 
inch racing motor is retained. A modifica- 
tion of this for service work on even the 
largest runabouts is the new Big Quad, 
also with 60 cubic inches displacement and 
rated at 40 horse power. 


EXT in the line is the Senior Quad 

continued and improved. It has just 
under 50 cubic inches displacement, and is 
rated at 35 horse power as before. 

The new Junior Quad has just made its 
initial bow to the motoring public. Its 
piston displacement is approximately 25 
cubic inches, and it is rated at 18 horse 
power. 

All of these Quads are refined in detail, 
most noteworthy of the new features being, 
perhaps, a new design of steering handle, 
spring-cushioned, so that the usual motion 
due to torque vibration is entirely elim- 
inated. Efficient underwater exhaust, pro- 
tected spark plugs, rotary valve integral 
with the crank shaft, and without driving 
gears of any sort, and a new and more 
pleasing finish—all combine to give even 
greater value than previously offered by 
this division of Outboard Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

Elto now enters the Class C field in of- 
fering for the first time the new Elto 
Super “C” motor—a twin cylinder motor 
with nearly 30 cubic inches piston displace- 
ment and rated at 25 horse power for serv- 
ice work. The built-in rotary valve as 
used so successfully in the Quads con- 
tributes no little amount to the exceptional 
power which this motor is said to develop, 
and, in addition, makes for smooth, quiet 
running at all speeds. 

The Senior Speedster, which was first 
introduced in 1930, is continued both with 
and without electric starting at reduced 
prices. This motor, with approximately 
25 cubic inches piston displacement, is 
rated at 14 horse power at moderate speed. 


TH Special Speedster is another 25- 
4 cubic inch twin now offered for the first 
time with a rating of 12 horse nower. It 
turns at moderate speed and is a moder- 
ately priced, heavy duty motor in a most 
popular size. 

The Elto Speedster is also continued, 
and since it has been on the market for 


several years needs no introduction to the 
public, It has just under 20 cubic inches 
piston displacement, and is rated at 7 
horse power, which it develops at very 
moderate speed in service work. 

The Elto Fold-Light, so popular in the 
past year, is continued with refinements 
and improvements at a reduced price. This 
is the lightest twin cylinder outboard mo- 
tor on the market, weighing only 29 
pounds. It is also the most compact, fold- 
ing into a space only 11% inches by 13% 
inches by 17 inches. 

And, in addition, Elto now offers a sur- 
prise—a twin cylinder motor rated at 4 
horse power and weighing only 38 pounds, 
selling at the low price of $99.75. It has 
approximately 10 cubic inches piston dis- 
placement. 

All Elto motors, except those offered 
with electric starting equipment, carry 
Atwater Kent battery ignition as in the 
past. The Big Quad, Senior Quad, Super 
“C,” and Senior Speedster may be had 
with electric starting. 

The price of the Four-Sixty racing mo- 
tor is $450; Big Quad with starter, $445, 
and without starter, $375; Senior Quad 
with starter, $395, and without starter, 
$325; Junior Quad, $275; Super “C” with 
starter, $315, and without starter, $250; 
Senior Speedster with starter, $235, and 
without starter $185; Special Speedster, 
$170; Speedster, $165; Fold-Light, $125; 
and the Lightweight, $99.75. 


OCKWOOD motors: The Lockwood 
line of outboard motors as manufac- 
tured by Outboard Motors Corporation is 
continued without material change from 
last year. ; 
Heading the list is the Four-Sixty rac- 


ing motor of 60 cubic inches piston dis- | 
placement and rated at 45 horse power. | 


Its price is $450. It has a bore of 2% 
inches and a stroke of 214 inches, 4 cyl- 
inders. The intake is through a rotary 
valve incorporated in the crank shaft. 
The Lockwood Chief Class B service 


motor, with 19.92 cubic inches displace- | 


ment and a rating of 14 horse power, is 
offered with either cord starting, at a re- 
duced price of $175, or with electric start- 
ing at $235. It is a three-port motor with 
suction cooling, underwater exhaust, mag- 
neto ignition, the Lockwood Pilot which 
“takes hold of the motor when you let go,” 
and other refinements. 

The Lockwood Ace is also continued 
without material change, but reduced in 
price to $160. This motor has a piston 





The 1921 edition of the famous Caille 
motor 
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OUTBOARD BOATS $60 and up 


The most complete line offered by any builder, 
made by the ‘‘World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Outboard Motor Boats.’’ 


T-V-T Model 

The T-V-T Model was originated by us, and 
the fact that it has been copied so widely, attests 
the merits of this model. This model is made in 
five different sizes, and trimmed in four different 
ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 
They are strong, staunch and durable boats, 
absolutely safe and seaworthy, and are not only 
very fast, but they bank on the turn and will 
make a sharp turn with the motor wide open. 
They are smooth-riding and comfortable—very 
buoyant on choppy water, and ride over large 
waves instead of cutting through them. 





T-V-B Step-a-long 
The Step-a-long is designed similar to our regu- 
lar V-bottom boats but it has a semi-step, 
which is an entirely new feature, which gives 
this boat two-point bearing on the water. It 
has the carrying capacity of a regular V-bottom 
boat and the speed and performance of a racer. 





T-V-T Lake Model and T-V-T Sea Model 
These boats are similar to our regular T-V-T 
Model, but they are designed especially for use 
on rough water. They are practically untipable 
and will stay perfectly dry in a sea that would 
swamp an ordinary boat. 





Rowboats $48 and up 
The most complete line ever offered, at real 
money-saving prices. Easy to row and handle 
with oars. 


a! 


Canoes $50 and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Also 
sponson canoes. Light, swift, safe, strong and 
durable. Choice of many distinctive color com- 
binations. 


Motor Boat $760 
Sixteen-foot mahogany motor boat with 40 H.P. 
and 45 H.P. engines installed. Speed up to 34 
miles an hour. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Models illustrated and fully de- 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
boat you are interested in. (48) 


SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. BOAT Mrc. Co. 


218 Ann St. 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO Write to ) CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN &ither Place NEW YORK 
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FLYING 
FISHERMEN 




















@ You don’t do any fiddling around, when you bd 


go in a motor-driven Old Town. These boats 
really roll up their sleeves and buckle down 


to work! They take you there and bring 
you back fast. Not quite as fast as flying, 
of course. But plenty fast, at that! 


Old Towns stand the strain of heavy loads, 
too And they won’t ship water easily! If 
you’re after speed, safety, and durability — 
you’re after an Old Town Some come with 
sponsons Free catalog shows prices and mod- 
els — rowboats: dinghies: canoes, big, fast, 
seaworthy, all-wood, outboard family-boats; 
and speedy step-planes, Write. Old Town 
Canoe Co., 1253 Middle St., Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 








Outdoor 
Sports 


The Year ’Round 


With the Aidof 
ai this cal Book 


, Durdoce Sports the Year ’Round, 
a by Popular Mechanics Press, con- 
onan ns hundreds of ideas for new and popular sports 
and pastimes as well as the old favorites. Attrac- 
tive to Young and Old Alike. 

The intensive follower of a few sports will appreciate 
the wealth of suggestions that render the pursuit of 
his hobby more enjoyable. For example: for the 
camper, ideas that tend to make camping one 
hundred per cent comfortable and convenient; for 
the fisherman, many practical kinks in the making 
and care of rods and tackle—mounting your own big 
ones; for the hunter, ge ky ny details on the care 
and nendiing of guns; for the swimmer, complete 
instructions in fancy diving. 


SUMMER SPORT ENTHUSIASTS 
will be amazed at the large number of devices that 
furnish thrills and excitement. A unique feature of 
the book is the fact that it contains complete instruc- 
tions that enable any handy man or boy to make 
sport devices or equipment at ya low cost. 

352 Pages (large size, 7 x 10 
650 ne ree | Cloth beds ) Price $2. 00 
Mailed - 3 upon receipt of price anywhere in 
the world. Will be sent C. O. D. anywhere in U. 8S. 
Our catalog ‘‘A Billion Ideas’’ 
listing 5000 other books sent free. 


POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS 
Dept. D3, 200 East Ontario St., Chicago, Ill. 

















ALWAYS READY TO USE 


Pioneer Metal Boats never dry out- 
do not leak, no upkeep. fuss or worry 
—Always Ready. 


Most Complete Line To Choose 
From 
Runabouts—Outboard Motor Boats 
—Row Boats 14 models in 51 sizes 
Better Boats for Less Mon: 

32.00 to $135.00 - 


Get a Pioneer and get the last word 
in boating satisfaction for less money. 













PIONEER MANU- 
E="\ FACTURING COM- 
; PANY 


Builders of “Quality 
Boa f Nineteen 
Yeare 


628 Perry Street, 


ry, 


ASK ‘ 
YOUR DEALER ™ 
iddiebu 

tndsana 


Write for our 3-color cata- 
logue today. It will save you money. 
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displacement just under 14 cubic inches and 
is therefore in the Class A division. It is 
rated at 7 horse power. The Ace also has 
underwater exhaust, suction cooling, the 
Lockwood Pilot, and other features which 
are well known. 

The Lockwood Fold-Light, which was 
so successful in 1930, is also continued. 
This motor folds to very compact size and 
weighs only 29 pounds. It is rated at 
234 horse power and has approximately 8 
cubic inches piston displacement. 


UNCIE “Neptune” motors: Last 

year the Muncie Gear Works en- 
tered the outboard motor field with the 
Neptune motor, which is continued for 1931 
with a number of improvements. The Nep- 
tune has a bore of 2 inches and a stroke of 
1% inches, giving its twin cylinders a dis- 
placement of 9.42 cubic inches. Its weight 
is only 45 pounds. It is now equipped 
with the throttle control located in the 
steering handle, and with detachable cylin- 
der heads. Perhaps the most important 
change is in the adoption of ball bearings 
on the main bearings of the crank shaft, 
on the drive shaft, and on the propeller 
shaft. Provision is made for easy and con- 
venient attachment of a rope for remote 
steering. 

Brand new this year, and incorporating 
all of the features of the improved Nep- 
tune twin cited above, is the Neptune Mas- 
ter—a larger motor in the Class B size. 
The bore is 2% inches and the stroke 2 
inches, giving a piston displacement of 
just under 20 cubic inches. The rating is 
16 horse power at 4,000 revolutions a 
minute. Connecting rods are straight and 
are fitted with roller bearings on the 
crank shaft end. Cooling water is circu- 
lated by means of a rotating pump on the 
drive shaft. Underwater exhaust with a 


cut-out for starting is provided. Weight 
is 95 pounds. 
OHNSON motors: Two new lower- 


priced models are offered in the John- 
son 1931 line, to supplement the Sea Horse 


| motors which are continued. 


The new Light Twin motor is rated at 


| 3 horse power at the moderate speed of 


2,800 revolutions a minute. The bore is 
2 inches, the stroke 1% inches, piston dis- 
placement 9.42 cubic inches. A simple but 
effective underwater exhaust is fitted. Ig- 
nition is by flywheel magneto, as has al- 
ways been Johnson practice. Cooling 
water is circulated by a new, positive, 
sliding-vane pump, which is effective even 
at low trolling speeds. Perhaps the most 





The Neptune Master—a Class B com- 
panion to the improved Neptune 





The 1931 Indian Silver Arrow is fitted 
with a new and larger tank 


noticeable feature of the motor is the new 
cylindrical gasoline tank. The weight is 
45 pounds. 

The new Standard Twin motor is of the 
same general design, but is larger, having 
a bore of 23% inches and a stroke of 2% 
inches, piston displacement of nearly 20 
cubic inches. It is rated at 8 horse power 
at 2,800 revolutions a minute. Weight is 
60 pounds. 

There are six models in the Sea Horse 
line continued from 1930. 

The Sea Horse Single is a three-port 
type motor with a bore of 2 inches, stroke 
of 1% inches, piston displacement of 4.71 
cubic inches. It is rated at 14 horse 
power at 2,700 revolutions a minute and is 
said to develop 2 horse power maximum. 
The weight is only 27 pounds. 

The Sea Horse 4, first introduced in 
1930, has two cylinders side by side, bore 
1% inches, stroke 1% inches, piston dis- 
placement 8.28 cubic inches, and is rated 
at 4 horse power at 3,500 revolutions a 
minute. It is of the two-port type, a ro- 
tary valve being incorporated in the center 
cheek of the- crank shaft. The weight is 
45 pounds. 

The Sea Horse 12 is similar to the 4 ex- 
cept that it is larger, having a bore of 
2% inches, stroke of 1#4 inches, piston 
displacement, 13.96 cubic inches. It is 
rated at 8 horse power at 3,500 revolutions 
a minute and is said to develop 12 horse 
power at maximum speed. It weighs 60 
pounds. 

The Sea Horse 16 is a Class B motor 
of the two-port type, with a gear-driven 
rotary valve. Its bore is 234 inches, stroke 
2% inches, piston displacement 19.93 cubic 
inches, and is rated at 13 horse power at 
4,000 revolutions a minute. Its weight is 
95 pounds. 

The Sea Horse 24 is very similar in de- 
sign to the 16, but is larger, having a pis- 
ton displacement just under 30 cubic 
inches. 

The original Johnson 4-cylinder motor, 
the Sea Horse 32, is a Class D motor, 
having a piston displacement of 39.86 cubic 
inches. It is rated at 26 horse power at 
4,000 revolutions a minute, and is said to 
develop 32 horse power at maximum speed. 


. Its weight is 120 pounds. 


The price of the new Light Twin is 
$109; the new Standard Twin, $145—both 
substantially lower than on any motors otf 
similar size heretofore offered by this 
manufacturer. The Sea Horse Single is 
$115; the 4, $160; the 12, $195; the 16, 
$250; the 24, $285; and the 32, $325. 

In addition to the outboard motors, 
Johnson again offers four boats of Sealite 



















construction — the DeLuxe Aquaflyer, 
17% feet, V-bottom; the Service Run- 
about, 171%4 feet, V-bottom; the Utility B, 
15 feet, V-bottom; and the Utility A, 14 
feet, round-bottom type. 

There is also a new propeller drive unit 
for small inboard-powered craft. This 
drive unit attaches to the stern of the boat 
and provides for directional propeller steer- 
ing, horizontal propeller shaft, free tilt 
over obstructions, and other advantages of 
the well-known outboard motor drive. 


NDIAN “Silver Arrow”: The general 

design of the Indian “Silver Arrow” re- 
mains unchanged for 1931. The one radi- 
cal change is in the design and construc- 
tion of the fuel tank. The new tank is of 
pressed steel construction, is more graceful 
in appearance, and has a capacity of 4 ad- 
ditional pints of fuel, adding appreciably 
to cruising range. 

The “Silver Arrow” is of Class B type, 


two-stroke, three-port design. The piston 
displacement amounts to 19.36 cubic inches, 
with a bore of 2% inches and stroke of 
2 inches. 

Incorporated in the construction is a cyl- 
inder jacket of high grade aluminum alloy, 
with a cast iron cylinder barrel inserted, 
eliminating water jacketing across the cyl- 
inder head. A twist grip control operates 
the throttle lever. This control is fitted 
to the end of the steering lever, which is 
so pivoted that, when the motor tilts up on 
striking an obstruction, the control is not 
wrenched from the operator’s grasp. 

Cooling is by a pressure system whereby 
water is induced through a screen in back 
of the propeller and forced up by screw 
pressure through passages in the housing 
direct to the cylinder jacket. Thence it 
is discharged into the open air in full view 
of the operator. 

It is stated that the weight of the 1931 
“Silver Arrow” is only 68 pounds. 


Making Money with a Boat and Motor 
By P. A. Tanner 


T= is the story of a fictitious boy, an 
imaginary boat, and a phantom motor. 
No one boy, so far as I know, ever did 
all the things that Bob Blake does in this 
yarn, although it would be neither improb- 
able nor impossible, for boys have, very 
likely, at different places, and on various 
occasions, used the schemes that he did to 
make some extra money. In other words, 
what Bob did, any other boy can do in 
whole or in part, depending on conditions 
—conditions as they happen to be, and con- 
ditions as he may cause them to be. 

There were five in the Blake family— 
Bob, the oldest of the children, was four- 
teen, Helen, ten, and “Junior,” six. The 
father of the trio, Morton Blake, was, at 
the time of which I write, an assistant 
cashier in the First National, a steady, 
bright, hard-working banker-in-the-mak- 
ing, with just enough income to maintain 
a comfortable home, but little left over at 
the end of the month or year for those 
extras which his healthy, robust family 
would have delighted in. By careful plan- 
ning, frugal expenditure, and wise admin- 
istration of income, it was found possible 
to rent a little cottage for the summer on 
Clark Lake, from which Morton could 
commute morning and evening with the 
little car. It had been a toss-up for a 
while whether the summer cottage ex- 
penditure should not be invested in a piano 
instead, for Mary Blake had been at least 
locally noted at one time for her musical 
accomplishments, and little Helen was 
showing signs of an even greater latent 
talent, but, in the interests of health and 
happiness for the whole family, the lake- 
side summer residence won out. 

Skip lightly over that first summer of 
ozone and sunshine and tan and healthy 
glow of cheeks and long, cool swims, to 
the blossoming spring of the next year, 
and listen in on the numerous plans, many 
improbable ones, some impossible, but 
others enthusiastically detailed and stored 
away in memory for the delightful days to 
come, 


OB, of course, wanted a boat. And it 
was pretty well agreed that some kind 

of a boat would be a necessity. But Bob 
also wanted an outboard motor for the 
boat. And that, it was ruled, was quite out 
of the question. But the family failed to 
give adequate weight to enthusiasm and 
what it can do when prodded by desire, in 
those preliminary discussions which to 
them seemed final. Bob refused to accept 
the verdict, and set about getting addi- 





tional evidence with which to reopen the 
case before the family court. 

He found, 
serviceable, flat-bottom fishing and family 
boat, locally built, could be had for $60. 
True, it was just a boat, and could not 
compare with the smooth, flowing lines 
and bright mahogany finish of his heart’s 
desire, but he was past the age of reaching 
for the moon. And while he would like 
nothing better than the powerful 20 horse 
power Class C motor that waited so invit- 
ingly in the dealer’s window, he tempered 
that wish with common sense and fixed his 
determined gaze upon the little 5 horse 
power Class A motor at $160. 

An outboard motor dealer found him- 
self confronted by a small boy who wanted 
information—not fanciful sales talk and 
claims of world records, but real, rock- 
bottom facts. How about time payments? 
Fuel consumption? Miles an hour on this 
boat or that? How much oil? What would 
it cost? 


HE Blake family was addicted to Sat- 

urday afternoon drives into the country. 
It was Bob who suggested that they run 
out and take a look at “the good ole lake.” 
And it was Bob who maneuvered a rather 
surprised general storekeeper into a cor- 
ner and asked him point-blank how much 
it would be worth to him to have some- 
body deliver groceries and “things” to the 
cottagers all around the lake every day 
during the summer. It was finally agreed 
that one trip every forenoon with a boat- 
load of orders ought to improve custom 
and profit to the extent of some $2 a day, 
with a small commission on those orders, 
for next morning’s delivery, which the 
captain might bring in. 

And it was a surprised but proud father 
who found himself in business confer- 
ence with a very determined fourteen-year- 
old son who backed up his arguments with 
clear-cut and indisputable facts. 

Summed up, it was something like this: 
The boat will cost $60, and we’re going to 
get that anyway. The motor will cost 
$160, making the total investment $220 if 
in cash. But the outfit can be bought on 
time payments, with a down payment of 
$55. That will add some to the price, say 
$15, making the total $235, and the unpaid 
balance, $180, which is $30 a month for six 
months, or $60 a month for three months. 
The initial outlay in cash would not be any 
more than for the boat alone. 

Mr. Simmons, the storekeeper, would 
pay $2 a day for deliveries around the 


for example, that a good, | 
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Deep Well - Shallow Well- 
Any Capacity-Any Power- 


MYERS makes the 
Water System to 
fit YOUR needs! 


NE coat cannot fit all men. 

One water system cannot 
meet all conditions. But what- 
ever your needs in a water sys- 
tem for your country home, 
summer cottage, camp, lodge or 
resort, MYERS makes the units 
which exactly fit them. As Pump Builders 
world’s largest manufacturers Since 1870 
in our line, we have studied the needs of 
water users for over fifty years. All 
MYERS Water Systems bear the one 
priceless feature of absolute reliability. 


MYERS 


Water 


Built for deep or shallow wells—for operation by 
hand, windmill, pump jack, engine or motor — in 
capacities from 250 to 10,000 gallons per hour. 
MYERS Water Systems are simple, durable and 
remarkably economical in operation. 
Write for interesting Water System Book- 
let and name of nearest Myers dealer. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
67 Orange Street Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps, Water Systems, Hay Tools 
angers 








Fig, 2621 —Deep well system, elec- 
tric power. Entirely automatic in 
action. Self-starting, self-stopping. 


(2. Tak it Your Hat= 
& MYERS 


PUMPS ~ WATED SYSTEMS - HAY TOOLS 


PENN YAN ‘Babyacht’" 


--.the most brilliant littl® 
outboard cruiser ever launched! 





(R-25) 














A real cruiser. Ali the advantages 
of outboard power. Speed up to 
24 miles per hour. Exceptionally 
comfortable. Astounding seawor- 
thiness for a 17%’ boat. Very 
economical! 


The PENN YAN 1931 LINE . . 


also includes two fine sailing dinghies, fast 
new outboard runabouts, two inboard run- 
abouts, a new row-outboard combination 
and a complete line of canoes... all better 
than ever and lower priced! Write for 


new folders illustrating 1931 models. 


PENN YAN BOAT CO., INC. 
12 WATER ST., PENN YAN, N.Y. 




















a ae 


“eA 


Built for Outboard Motors. Designed for 
safety and speed. Priced $38 to $80. Write 
for free catalog. 


AIR-FED MFG. CO., 4645. 7th St., Quincy, ll. 


Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 
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lake. That makes $60 a month and $180 
for the summer, not counting the commis- 
sions on new orders. The trip would be, 
altogether, about 20 miles, figuring in the 
distance to the store and back again. That 
would require about 2% gallons of fuel 
mixture each day—2 quarts of oil bought 
in quantity for 20 cents a quart, and 2 gal- 
lons of gasoline costing 20 cents a gallon 
—a total of 80 cents a day, $24 a month, 
$72 for the summer. Profit, $108. 

At the Crown Point Beach and Park 
there are hundreds of picnickers every 
Sunday afternoon. Surely, some of them 
would enjoy a boat ride. The boat could 
take five people besides the pilot, and there 





* 


en oe ros 


An old car, even of Model T vintage, 
with a canoe for a top, will find you 
more fishing than a shiny new sedan 


should be an average of fifteen trips on 
ten different days, a total of 150 trips, tak- 
ing 750 passengers. At 10 cents each—for, 
say, 2 miles—this would amount to $75 
additional earnings during the summer, but 
the cost of gas and oil would deduct $12, 
leaving $63 net profit. 

Mr. Buckingham, at the Pleasant View 
Hotel, had expressed the opinion within 
30b’s hearing that some of his week-end 
guests would gladly pay for a fishing guide 
with suitable equipment, which he men- 
tioned as a motor boat, if that extra serv- 
ice were available. A total of twenty such 
customers during the summer, at a rate of, 
say, $2 for an afternoon, should bring the 
receipts up another $40 and enable the 
skipper and business manager of the Dolly 
Q—for such, it had been decided, would be 
the name of the boat, as, if, and when—to 
write another $35 into the profit account. 


EDUCTING the $60 which the bank- 

er of the family had already agreed 
to appropriate for a boat, the additional 
capital expenditure now requested would 
be $175. The total profits should be, as 
computed, $206. That would leave a mar- 
gin of $31 for the captain’s salary—and 
the motor, all paid for and good for years 
to come, as a bonus. 

Again, skip, with the cloud shadows, over 
the intervening days of summer. Labor 
Day, and the end of summer vacation, has 
arrived. The financiers of the Blake fam- 
ily are again in deep conference on weighty 
business matters. The books are being 
brought into balance. There, in readable 
black on white is the inevitable record. 
How has the enterprise fared? Good 
enough, Morton Blake decided, as he wrote 
a check for $11.22 which, added to the 
balance of cash on hand, would complete 
payment on the Dolly Q and her power 
plant. 

There had been a repair bill for $8.25 
when the motor ran afoul of a half-sunken 
log. The income from “joy riding” at the 
park had been less than estimated by some 
$30. But the fishing guide activity -had 
partly made up for that. 

While the books didn’t balance to a tan- 
gible cash salary for the skipper, Morton 
Blake, when he signed that check with a 
flourish, made a mental entry to the profit 
column. To profit: “An uncomputable 
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sum resulting from initiative and effort 
and exactly balanced by a wealth of busi# 
ness experience and valuable human con- 
tacts.” 


“TheO utboard 
Service Station 


Building Your Boat 


Editor:—I am building an outboard motor hy- 
droplane of the simplest construction, having a 
length of 11 feet, a beam of 55 inches at its 
widest point, and 12 inches deep. It is flat- 
bottomed, with straight sides, and the bow comes 
up to form a “‘sled nose.” The specifications and 
construction details were taken from Science and 
Invention for November, 1928. It is of seam 
batten construction, with the bottom and sides 
of 5/16-inch mahogany. They claim that speeds 
in excess of 25 miles an hour are quite possible 
with a suitable motor. What they mean by 
‘suitable motor’ is beyond my ken to grasp. 
Please tell me what power of motor is necessary 
to make this hydroplane run at 25 miles an hour. 
I have in mind buying either a Johnson Sea 
Horse 4 or a Johnson Sea Horse 12, for out- 
board motors of greater horse power than these 
two mentioned are beyond the reach of my pocket- 
book, more especially as the larger motors consume 
more fuel, which means more expense for their 
maintenance. What speeds can this hydroplane 
make with a Johnson Sea Horse 4 and with a 
Johnson Sea Horse 12? 

I am also planning on building a family boat, 
with the following specifications: Length, over 
all, 15 feet 11 inches; beam, 48 inches; depth, 
stern, 16 inches; depth, amidships, 16 inches; 
depth, stem, 22 inches. It is of the V-bottom 
type and seam batten construction, the planking 
for bottom and sides of 5/16-inch mahogany. 
The plans, specifications, and building instructions 
were taken from Popular Science Monthly for 
June, 1929. The motor I am planning on buying 
will be used interchangeably for the hydroplant 
and the family motor boat. 

What speeds can this family motor boat make 
with a Johnson Sea Horse 4 and with a Johnson 
Sea Horse 12? The speeds I want are from 18 
to 20 miles an hour for the hydroplane and from 
10 to 12 miles an hour for the family motor 
boat. Can I get these speeds with a Johnson 
Sea Horse 12?—N. P. Lasola, P. I. 


Answer:—Either boat with the _ specifications 
which you gave is suitable for outboard motor 
propulsion, but proper power must be used. The 
V-bottom is ideal for outboard motor use, as 
it provides shallow draft, good bearing surfaces, 
and a stability which permits sharp turning with- 
out capsizing. It is the accepted design for 
family runabouts and cruisers, but should have 
enough power to make it plane to a certain ex- 
tent, even when loaded. The hydroplane is 
designed with an underbody which is raised out 
of the water for the whole forward part, and the 
air met by the bow is caught between the bottom 
of the boat forward and the water, tending to lift 
it higher and cut down water resistance. Natu- 
rally, it will require proper speed to do this. 

The 4 horse power motor you mention would 
not be satisfactory for either of the boats you 
mention, as the greatest speed would be only 
8 to 10 miles an hour. The 12 horse power motor 
should propel the 11-foot boat about 16 miles an 
hour with one person, and this speed will be 
reduced about 2 miles an hour for each passen- 
ger added to the load of the boat. The 12 horse 
power will push the 16-foot boat 12 to 14 miles 
an hour with one passenger, and with the speed 
reduction as above noted, with additional pas- 
sengers. The motor recommended would be the 
Sea Horse 10 or Model K-45 motor. It has 
about 5 cubic inches more piston displacement 
than the 12, and develops more speed and power. 
The 10 would propel the 11-foot boat 25 miles an 
hour, and the 16-foot boat 18 to 20 miles an hour 
with one or two passengers, and 12 to 14 miles 
an hour when the boat is well loaded.—Editor. 





Six Below to Six Above 


(Continued from page 31) 


trail was crossed and this time the snow 
in the bottom of the footprints yielded to 
the pressure of a finger. 


“Fresh,” breathed the Guide, with 


scarcely an audible sound, and from then 
on the extreme former caution seemed re- 
doubled. The Guide took especial pains 
with each step, sort of tested the snow be- 
neath sole of his rubber before putting too 
much weight down upon his’ foot. He 
parted the low bushes and silently shook 
the snow from those. that were bent 
athwart the trail. He scrutinized each 
footprint. Those that were placed in the 
more open spots, where the dry snow lay 
deep, were pretty well sifted in so that the 
actual hoof marks were hardly discernible, 





The guide took great pains with each 
step. Note the snow on the bushes 
which limit the range of vision 


but in under the larger evergreens that had 
caught and held a good deal of the snow 
the tracks were clear and well defined. 


"THE hoofprints were large, broad, and 
rounded off to a blunt toe. All these 
things told the Guide, as plainly as so 
many printed words, that these were the 
footprints of a big buck. Between each 
footprint, too, where there was any depth 
of snow, there was the plainly perceptible 
drag of the hind feet. The Guide pointed 
to this and indicated, with one of his 
soundless whispers, that it was the sure 
sign of a buck. A doe, he explained, 
would pick her feet clear of any snow that 
was under a foot in depth. On a couple of 
small saplings, too, were the marks left 
by the horns as the buck had squeezed 
through between them. 

Just a few yards along the trail was a 
long, oval depression in the snow—the bed 
of another deer—and deeply implanted in 
the soft snow in the bottom of the bed 
were two clear footprints that plainly in- 
dicated that this had been the bed of an- 
other buck. The first buck had evidently 
been aroused by the approach of the hunt- 
ers, careful though it had been, and he in 
turn had roused the second one. A few 
yards farther on, a third trail, that also of 
a buck, joined the first two and, by back 
tracking a little, it was found that this 
one had also been roused from its bed. 
While these deer had, as could be plainly 
seen, been aroused by the hunters, they had 
not been frightened into any panic-stricken 


. flight. They fully realized the security of 


their thick, snow-draped cover. 

The white-tailed deer has proved to be 
one of the most adaptable of all the 
creatures of the forest. He has learned, 
for one thing, that he is not molested by 
hunters during the night, consequently he 
does nearly all his feeding and his travel- 
ing during the night or very early morning 
and late evening. This is especially true 
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As soon as it be- 
comes light he repairs to the heart of some 
dense, impenetrable thicket and lies down, 
nor will he leave this place unless forced 
to do so by some one on his trail, as were 


when there is a moon. 


the Sportsman and the Guide. Further- 
more, he has learned that his erratic, 
hounding flight, while it renders him a dif- 
ficult target, does not make him safe from 
the bullets of a modern, high-powered rifle 
in the hands of a skillful hunter. So Sir 
Whitetail has taken to skulking. Instead 
of bounding away with that flash of white 
flag that draws the bullets of the quick 
rifleman, he will play hide and seek for 
hours in a tract of thick woodland no more 
than 2 acres in area. 


BIG buck can make himself surpris- 

ingly scarce in comparatively open 
cover. He will crawl away unseen through 
low berry bushes, or sneak along behind a 
fallen tree trunk, with hardly a hair of his 
back showing, and he ‘seems able to esti- 
mate the value of his cover to a nicety. 
When it is thick, he stays close, and when 
it is more open he works a little farther 
away. And this morning, with the heavy 
snow adding to the security of the already 
dense cover, the bucks were hugging close. 
As soon as an absolutely fresh trail had 
been found, the Sportsman had taken the 
lead, quite confident of’ securing a shot, 
sooner or later, He was a deer hunter of 
considerable experience, and the Guide was 
an expert, but they both added considerably 
to their knowledge during that day’s hunt. 
No matter how well you may know the 
whitetail, you'll never know all the tricks 
that he has up his sleeve. 

As the Sportsman worked slowly along 
that trail he paid but little attention 
to his compass directions. He had the 
Guide to get him safely out of the woods, 
should he become confused, so he devoted 
all his faculties to the trail and was, there- 
fore, considerably disgusted when he ob- 
served that his deer were walking in the 
tracks of some men. There had been no 
tracks across the dam, the only approach 
to the triangle, and he had supposed that 
no other men were in the section. So he 
turned to the Guide with a disgusted look. 
sut the Guide only smiled and indicated, 
with another of his soundless whispers, 
that the deer had circled and were now 
following their own tracks of a few min- 
utes previous. 

Of course, in making a circle around the 
hunters, the deer must have caught their 
scent, but even this did not alarm them 
greatly. They had doubtless known all 
along what was following them and, such 
was their faith in the thick snow screen, 
they were not going to leave their thick, 
warm cover. This region had been logged, 
or pulped, some fifteen years previous, and 
the soft wood practically all removed. This 
had made a pretty clean sweep of the low- 
lands, and the resulting slash had sprung 
up to alders, scrub spruce, and balsam. 
These, with their present load of snow, 
were indeed hard to see through. How- 
ever, the trail occasionally crossed little 
openings where the second growth had 
been late in starting, and the range of 
vision had been considerably broader. Of 
course, even these low firs and spruces 
were high enough to conceal a deer, but 
there were a few open lanes, where once 
ran the logging roads, and these might 
permit a chance shot. 


N EANTIME, the trails led for a short 

distance up on to a low ridge, but 
soon doubled back. The hunters were now 
down wind from the deer, so they decided 
to risk a fire, for it is cold eating lunch at 
6 below. A tiny blaze was kindled in a 
sheltered nook, where they could toast 
their sandwiches and over which they 


could somewhat warm their numb fingers. 

Up here on the ridge the Guide pointed 
to a “hooking post,” which was a little 
tree some 3 or 4 inches in diameter, where 
a buck deer will come every day during | 
the late summer to rub the velvet from his 
antlers. This is not to be confused with 
the buck-blazed saplings that one fre- 
quently finds and that are made by the 
buck in some fit of jealousy or anger. 
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Neither one of these would have much | = 


bearing on this particular day’s hunt- | 
ing, tor the deer antlers had long 

since been rubbed clean of velvet and 

polished to a hard surface, and even the 

rutting season was pretty well over, as 

was indicated by the fact that several 

bucks were herding together in the shelter 

of the swamp. 

The . trail, when resumed, led directly 
down into the thick tangle around the bogs, 
and the deer had actually taken to feeding. 
There were frequent pawings where moss 
and green ferns had been uncovered. The | 
deer were close, but always invisible. At 
times they could be heard as they moved 
about, breaking occasional sticks and dry 
branches. Once a buck was heard running, 
crashing away through the thick stuff, and 
snorting with every jump. But there 
seemed no such thing as a glimpse of gray- 
brown hair or even a white flag. 

The hunt continued for half the after- 
noon, with the trail so fresh and deer so 
close that the Sportsman’s enthusiasm 
never waned, but the Guide was becoming | 
skeptical of the outcome. 

“This isn’t getting us any deer,” he 
finally whispered. “Let me trail them, and 
you work up and down the more open 
roads. That might get you a shot.” 


HE plan appeared feasible, at least 

more feasible than the one on which 
they were working. So the Guide pussy- 
footed it away on the trail, while the 
Sportsman chose the most likely-looking 
road and stole carefully along it. Even 
here it was no simple matter to go silently, 
for many hidden sticks lay under the snow, 
and many a noisy branch protruded into 
the narrow lane, but there was the ad- 
vantage however of a little range of vision, 
and if time enough were taken and patience 
exercised, a quiet progress could be made 
slowly, but surely. 

The road was winding, and, as_ the 
Sportsman approached one of the turns, 
he paused to scan the space ahead of him. 
The first thing that caught his eye was a 
pair of slim, brown legs. Above that was 
a plump, well-rounded shoulder. Above 
that, at a graceful angle, was an evenly 
curved and strongly masculine neck. Above 
the neck was a trim head, alert in expres- 
sion but much ice-coated from recent feed- 
ing in the snowy brush, and above the head 
was a pair of antlers. This was all that 
the Sportsman needed to know for he was 
certain, even before the rifle came up, set- 
tled its ivory bead against that plump 
shoulder, and the ring of the powder rang 
out, that there were 6 points on those 
heavy, spreading antler beams. He 
knew this because he had believed in 
hunches, and that was the hunch that 
had come to him when Tom Currier had 
announced the thermometer reading back | 
at the camp. 

Yes, there is more than one route by 
which one may arrive at a given point, or 
points, and the trail that led to those 6 was 
certainly a devious and difficult one. But 
there was but one route from those 6 
points back to camp, and that was a trail 
of hard work. So it was a tired, but ex- 
tremely contented and _ well-satisfied 
Sportsman that received the congratula- 
tions of fellow deer hunters in the com- 
fortable atmosphere of Camp Otter that 
evening 
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Winter Health with Snowshoe and Ski 


N SPITE of the fact that we Ameri- 

cans are so overorganized with vari- 

ous clubs that in time they will threaten 
the very utility of home life, we would 
like to see the formation of a “Society 
for the Prevention of Hibernation.” Just 
as certain as the average man and woman 
will enter the fall season with the highest 
point of physical efficiency from the en- 
forced healthful living of summer, so win- 
ter will find the individual existing in 
closed, stuffy rooms and reeking public 
places, their exercise limited to short 
journeys between one building and an- 
other. They overeat of heavy food and 
suffer a general physical retrogression un- 
til the month of March marks the high 
point in low efficiency. 

The zenith of wintertime is the most 
treacherous period of the year, for this is 
the time when disease resistance has 
reached its peak, and colds and their com- 
plications are rampant. When we con- 
sider that 2 per cent of all of our people 
are actually physically incapacitated all of 
the time, and that 50 per cent of our en- 
tire population are below par a part of 
their time, and that all this is preventable, 
we should utilize wintertime to build us 
up instead of its tearing us down. 

We Americans need a health renais- 
sance. Sickness is a reproach on our ways 
of living. Too many people break nature’s 
laws, lowering body vitality, which pre- 
pares the way for illness. Then, when the 
abused body gives the warning sign, it is 
hard to overcome the ravages. Instead of 
squandering our vitality we should accu- 
mulate a vital surplus. By the time 
the average man reaches the age of forty 
he is in a poor condition to meet the needs 
of the kinetic drive of business competi- 
tion, and we are such creatures of climate 
that winter has a deleterious effect on per- 
sons of all ages. This need not be. Right 
living, especially in wintertime, will not 
only keep you out of a sick bed, but will 
yield exuberant and exultant health. 


OLTAIRE once said, “The art of 

medicine consists of amusing the pa- 
tient while nature cures the disease.” Such 
winter sports as snowshoeing, skiing, to- 
bogganing, skating, and walking form the 
objective, emphasizing the play instinct, 
while the nature cure carries on. Since 
winter is unavoidable, why not educate 
your body to it? It is a matter of simple 
hygiene, with special attention to with- 
standing cold as to food and clothing. 

If you have not yet discovered the 
benefits of winter outdoors, you are miss- 
ing not alone its wonderful health-building 
possibilities, but an entrancing theater of 


activity of incomparable scenic beauty. 


People are getting away from using win- 
tertime to project plans for summer out- 
door trips. The feasibility of winter sports 
as a health-building program is in the 
ascendancy in America, and a great army 
of people schedule their outdoor program 


By Claude P. Fordyce 


to extend the year around. Besides the 
thousands of persons who are, independ- 
ently and unheralded, following the intri- 
cate windings and branchings of the snow- 
bound trails with webbed feet and _ ski 
runners, organized winter sports clubs are 
increasing by the score each year. 

One of the outstanding contributions to 
the popularization of winter outdoor health 





Submitted by a reader as a comfortable 
method of resting without removing the 
snowshoes 


activities in this country is the Dartmouth 
College Club, whose members regularly 
go into the White and Green Mountains 
and bivouac for the night after a strenu- 
ous day on the trails. The various moun- 
taineering clubs of America, with a total 
of over a hundred thousand enthusiasts, 
have their weekly snowshoe trips and their 
annual winter outing on some white- 
blanketed mountain terrain. Some of the 
National Parks are open the year around, 
and snowshoe and ski carnivals in over 
200 cities and towns contribute their part 
to the extension of interest in health-yield- 
ing sports by competitions among the fore- 
most experts of the world. 


OU need not, however, belong to a 

snowshoe or ski club to get the good of 
winter—go out on your own initiative. We 
have talked of hiking as the ideal summer 
health conditioner; you can extend this 
type of exercise through the winter with 
mobility insured by suitable footgear for 
snow travel. The participants of winter 
travel afoot find it easy to keep in health, 
for they are using nature’s weapons against 
disease—sunshine and fresh air, and ex- 


ercise which speeds up the elimination of 
waste products and which insures revivify- 
ing sleep. Then proper attention to good 
food and not too much of it and daily 
bathing—all these are the essentials of 
normal, healthful living. 

Lake Placid, N. Y., is the winter sports 
capital in America. What T. Morris Long- 
streth of the Lake Placid Clubs says of 
skiing is equally true of snowshoeing. 
“Skiing has come to stay, because it unites 
in a new way the great attributes of man- 
hood. It requires a fellow to call on his 
strength, his skill, his pluck, his endurance, 
his ambition. It makes him big-chested, 
supple, firm-muscled, resourceful, keen. It 
brings together fellows who love nature, 
who can accept winter’s challenge and ex- 
tract from the cold a joy which nothing 
else can give. Skiing takes you into a 
new world—the world of the winter woods. 
It gives you the thrills of exploration, of 
adventure, of great speed. It makes you a 
real man. Health, self-reliance, self-re- 
spect, comradeship, an appreciation of na- 
ture—these are the prizes of the man 
who skis, and all in addition to the fun 
he has.” 

Certainly winter is the de luxe outdoor 
season of the whole year. Summer hotels 
of Canada, the Adirondacks, and northern 
Michigan are now holding open house the 
year around. Hundreds of summer out- 


-door enthusiasts are taking snowshoe or 


ski jaunts daily for health maintenance, 
and others have cabins for week-end out- 
ings near home. And the big advantage 
of this form of health building is that there 
are few spectators, for everyone must keep 
active to keep warm. 


ROBABLY Dr. Trudeau had some- 

thing to do with the present utilization 
of winter bodily benefit. When he was 
threatened with death from tuberculosis he 
went into the northern Adirondacks for the 
winter and came out sturdy and strong. He 
learned not only how to get well, but how 
to keep well under a most trying climatic 
environment, and with a body resistance 
lowered by the dread white plague. Can 
not we, who have an extreme horror of 
drafts and who live in the overheated, vi- 
tiated air of the indoors, do as well? Dil- 
lon Wallace’s observations on the eastern 
and southern coasts of Labrador revealed 
that the natives live in cabins in the winter, 
but in summer they spend their time in the 
open. Wherever people shut themselves 
up in heated cabins, tuberculosis is ram- 
pant. In the North, where the Indians 


-live in tepees the year around, and where 


the Eskimos live in tents in summertime 
and snow igloos in wintertime, and all are 
in the open a great deal, tuberculosis does 
not exist. ; 

Canada has led us in going outdoors in 
winter, but it was the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian workers who showed us the value 
of skiing and snowshoeing. In 1840 the 
famous Tuque Bleue Club, later known 4s 
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the Montreal Snowshoe Club, organized 
with twelve members, and now thousands 
belong. Nearly every town and city in 
Canada has its clubs, and the idea is gain- 
ing rapidly in the United States. The 
realm of the King of the North—the snow- 
laden blizzard—the open, broad fields of 
health-giving recreation would be amply 
fortified against man’s invasion, were it 
not for snowshoes and skis. Children of 
the Chicago public schools are executing 
on their playgrounds the works of sculp- 
ture and painting, with snow and ice as 
the artists’ materials, thus furnishing out- 
door recreation for thousands who would 
otherwise spend most of their time indoors, 
which is not conducive to good health, or 
in gangs on the street, which is not con- 
ducive to good morals. 


OST of us who are outdoor enthusi- 
asts in summer know nothing of the 
outdoors in winter; instead, when the first 
frost comes, we shut ourselves within over- 
heated rooms with their enervating atmos- 
phere, to hibernate until the flowers and 
leaves open again. Why not conquer the 
elements for health’s sake, widen the ho- 
rizon, and lengthen the year, if not your 
years? If you confine yourself to summer 
outings, you miss the interesting world of 
wintertime. You should become a part of 
the domain where snow lies deep in a wild 
and impressive silence; where transitory 
trails lead to rabbit swamps, and snow 
prints tell the story of the comings and 
goings of the wild creatures; where you 
meet each day with joyful eagerness that 
gives rein to pioneer-explorer instincts 
which lie dormant in most city toilers. 
Your snowshoes and skis will make you 
acquainted with white, silent hills which 
heretofore you have seen from afar if at 
all. There are icy peaks to be scaled 
which calls into use the craftsmanship of 
ice and snow travel. The broad expanse 
of lakes and rivers offer the enticements 
of ice fishing, and the wilderness shows a 
surprising evidence of wild life. A new 
world is at your command. Why not plan 
your annual vacation for winter instead of 
summer? Mayor George Leach of Minne- 
apolis does this—snowshoeing in the Supe- 
rior National Forest. The ideal way is to 
carry your camp outfit on a toboggan to 
a log cabin which forms the rendezvous 
for daily sorties out into the delightful 
white forest. Such days are unforgettable. 
When you get back to your city job you 
will revel in the memories of days which 
begin with the first rosy streaks of dawn 
glistening on the snow, and end when the 
long afternoon shadows fade away and the 
gang gather about the camp fire in the 
snug little camp. It makes you long for 
more days when the fine, pure air gets 
into your blood and sends it drumming 
through your veins in the sheer joy of be- 
ing alive. 


UD LANDON calls snowshoes just 

“extra big feet.” They spread your 
weight over so much more area that you 
only sink a little in soft snow, where with- 
out them you would wallow. When men are 
getting flabby wearing out carpet slippers, 
you will keep fit by an hour’s walk on 
snowshoes. They carry you over any snow, 
independent of roads, to the thrill of the 
Northland, firm muscles, and deep sleep. 


Never tried it? Put on a pair of snow- | 


shoes and let Jud break the trail for your 
first trial. Just tighten that toe strap over 


your toe so it keeps back of the front | 
crossbar, and fasten the heel strap around | 


your heel snugly. The crosspiece over the 
instep keeps the heel strap in place. 

All ready? Step forward, lifting the 
toe. Let the “tail” drag. Step over the 
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HA the fun of the outdoors is missing if you must head for camp 
each afternoon, or plcn your trips to include a cabin each night. 
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other shoe, not outside of it. In soft snow, 
keep your weight back, so the toes do not 
sink deeply, and clear the snow off the 
web with a little kick on the forward step. 
Tread small brush under. In “slithering” 
down steep hills, keep your knees bent a 
little, and weight well back, so the toes 
can’t catch. You probably won’t fall till 
you get so expert you are careless. It’s 
so simple, you have all the knack there is 
to it already. Keep snowshoes away from 
artificial heat, and hung safe from rats or 
mice. When the webs get too dry, apply 
neat’s-foot oil with a rag or brush and 
let it soak in. Along in March, suggest 
to the good wife that snowshoes are not 
meant for carpet beaters. 

Your skis, on the other hand, are not 
raised and advanced, because it is not a 
walking motion but simply a forward glid- 
ing; lean well forward to prevent falling, 
by advancing one foot and taking advan- 
tage of the knee to push the ski as far 
ahead as possible, and while gliding ad- 
vance the other foot in the same manner, 
keeping the skis so close together that they 
almost touch, and your trail will be a nar- 
row track. The sticks may be used to in- 
crease speed. 

Winter comfort depends upon a _ few 
simple fundamentals and the adaptation of 
special equipment and technique. The be- 
setting sin of the tenderfoot in the winter 
woods is that he overdresses. Clothing is 
really not understood. It is not worn to 
keep the cold out or to warm us up, for 
cold is negative. It can’t get into any- 
thing, and no amount of clothing would 
warm us if we were not warm already. 
Try warming up a lump of ice with a 
blanket. Clothes do keep our bodily heat 
from escaping too fast for comfort in cold 
weather. Wear wool next the skin, but 
have it loose at the knees, throat, waist, 
and wrist, permitting the perspiration to 
escape all the while to the open. Perspira- 
tion is constant; it may be insensible, but 
when exerting your muscles it is given off 
in greater amount daily than through the 
action of the kidneys, and a large part of 
it, of course, condenses in the clothing. 
Proper clothing aids in keeping the body 
dry, and thus no energy is lost in making 
heat. 


HE average sedentarian exercises very 

little and thus, not warming up, needs an 
extra amount of clothing to keep warm. 
Visualize a scene which you can see almost 
any winter day. The commuter piles on 
the heaviest winter clothing and shuffles 
down the street, shivering, and with as lit- 
tle exertion as possible, and then spends 
the day in a dry, overheated office. His 
vitality is low, and he does not exert him- 
self enough to generate heat in the body 
to keep the skin surface from chilling, 
and the result is an easily caught cold. 
And again watch some youngster playing 
in the snow. He does not sit around and 
freeze up, but instead he plays intensive- 
ly, gets a good circulation, and comes into 
the house, tearing off his coat, his ruddy 
cheeks bespeaking the very embodiment of 
health. “A running engine heats up” is as 
true of the human body as of any mechan- 
ical contrivance. 

Any man or woman may well include 
in his program of health maintenance any 
form of snow travel. If master of web- 
footed navigation, the rankest novice may 
cruise the glistening seas of winter with 
little trouble. There is nothing better to 
cut down the fatty mid-body or to build 
up an impaired bellows, yielding a clear 
mind and more ability to work. This win- 
ter, don’t hibernate; let nature hold full 
sway. If you do not play, the penalty is 
inexorable—you will surely pay. 
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Building a Fireplace Onto Your Cabin 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


near-by hillside. 
consideration when you are contemplating 


HE cabin for the permanent camp of 

logs or simple frame construction is 

greatly improved by adding a fire- 
place. The ideal way is to build the cabin 
in the spring and add the fireplace in the 
fall, ready for winter use. From the stand- 
point of warmth and good fellowship, the 
fireplace finishes the job for a perfect out- 
door rendezvous, and in it one can burn 
driftwood, dead tree branches, cord wood, 
or coal, if such is accessible. William 
Zeihlke added a fireplace to his cabin after 
plans described in a book which is avail- 
able from one of the firms building fire- 
place dampers and equipment. 





Figure 1 


The windows of his cabin were single 
and close together. It was necessary to 
widen the space between these window 
openings, so they were converted to regular 
double-hung windows. The siding was 
sawed away to the height of 55 inches and 
the width of 78 inches. The sill was cut 
out and the floor removed to a depth of 
24 inches, and the sill at the sides shored 
up until given support in the masonry of 
the fireplace foundation. This foundation 
goes down below the frost line and is 
brought up to grade, where its upper sur- 
face forms the floor of the ash pit (Figure 
L), 
Building the smoke shelf and installing 
the damper is the most critical feature of 
fireplace construction. A proper smoke 
chamber above the damper has a lot to do 
with proper handling of the draft, and the 
construction of the back and flaring sides 
of the fireplace opening below the damper 
are equally important in throwing heat into 
the room. For the builder new at the 
game, it is best to build the back and a 
part of the sides of the shell of your fire- 
place as shown in Figure 2; it greatly aids 
in forming the vital interior of the firing 
units. Follow the diagram as shown in 
Figure 3, which is a profile sketch of the 
fireplace, giving general proportions which, 
we believe, are nearly ideal. The outer 
shell brickwork, as shown in Figure 2, is 
left unfinished at the sides, and has wall 
ties for attachment to the stone fireplace 
front. 


HE fireplace which Mr. Zeihlke con- 
structed had shale brick in the interior 
completed to the damper height, then the 
front was of stone quarried on the own- 
er’s premises from an outcropping on a 


Figure 2 





This is an important 
the site for your cabin. The fireplace arch 
was supported by iron bars and the hearth 
made of concrete (Figure 4). You will 
note the smoke chamber front is unfinished 
at this stage. The next step is to finish it, 
with flat vertical front, and back walls 
and sides converging to the flue. 

This fireplace was comparatively large, 
with a 42-inch width of opening, 20-inch 
depth, and 30-inch height to the chimney 
breast. The height to the damper is 37 
inches. The sides of the fireplace are 
splayed at the correct angle, reducing the 
42-inch width in front to a width of 2834 
inches at the rear. The diagram (Figure 
3) shows a crude assembly of boards, 
forming a rough template or guide, which 
is an idea of a mason and one that may be 
well copied on any job of fireplace con- 
struction where the workman is not per- 
fectly sure of his slopes. Tacked to the 
2x4 at the mantel height, it gave the 
exact vertical line of the back wall. 

The vital feature of any fireplace is the 
smoke shelf and damper (Figure 3, “A’ 
and “B”). The cast iron damper is an in- 
vestment which pays many times over, and 
we urgently recommend the intending fire- 
place builder to get one. It costs little, 
but insures fireplace success, if installed 
properly. It helps to retain the heat and 
draws off the smoke and gases of com- 
bustion. It is dome-shaped, with a front 
plate which is rigid; a valve plate to regu- 
late the draft like a damper in the chimney 
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Figure 3 


of your home cookstove; then there is a 
device to move the valve plate. 

The control of down drafts through the 
chimney, which blows soot and smoke into 
the room, is present sometimes in prac- 
tically all fireplaces, and is caused by the 
compensation for the up draft from the 
fire, by an adjustment of the difference 
between the outside and inside tempera- 
tures, is due to winds, and generally to a 
combination of all these factors. The 
smoke shelf, located between the damper 
and the rear wall of the smoke chamber, 1s 
a horizontal face of masonry located under 
the flue to arrest falling soot, and it acts 
as a baffle for down drafts, directing the 
draft upward in an ascending current in- 
stead of forcing the ascending smoke out 
into the room. In Figure 3 the width of 


















Figure 4 


the throat opening at “A” is the width of 
the damper, and the width of the smoke 
shelf (“B”) is the same as the damper. 


HERE is a definite relation between the 
area of the opening of the fireplace and 
the area of the flue. A fireplace opening 
of 30 inches wide and 30 inches long should 
have a round flue 12 inches in diameter. 
Any spot on a cabin floor where you can 
build a fire and with an opening in the 
wall or roof which will take out the smoke 
is a fire place. A beautifully built fire- 
place front and decorated mantel would 
lead anyone visiting your cabin to remark, 
“Oh, I see you have a fireplace.” But, 
mark you, that fireplace which looks fine 
in most cases does not function properly, 
does not throw heat into the room as it 
should, nor handle the gases and smoke 
properly. Don’t give more attention to the 
exterior than to the interior, which is 
hidden from view. You want the fire to 
burn with a clear flame, you want to 
economize the heat, and have no disgusting 
back fire of smoke and soot into the room, 
so you will have to go outdoors to breathe. 
The only way to accomplish the successful 
fireplace is to study plans. It is not a 
matter of luck, and there is no mystery 
about it at all. You must get the pro- 
portions just right. This information is 
not a trade secret, and it is now pretty 
well standardized. You must have proper 
equipment for the interior construction. 
The entire job of building the fireplace 
which is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs was done by a man who makes no 
claim to being a mason; in fact, it was 
the first bricklaying he ever did in his 
life. He states that the job took 1,500 
shale brick, 3 tons of sand, nine bags of 
cement, four 2-foot pieces of 13x13-inch 
terra cotta flue lining, about 2 yards of 
rib lath (for the support and reinforce- 
ment of the concrete hearth), three half- 
inch rods to support the lath, besides wall 
ties, a 15x15-inch ash pit door, a damper, 
ash dump, and fire basket. 
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WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





NE March night 
in a modern 
Woods Arctic Down 
Robe, and old Sit- 
ting Bull would 
make that robe his 
own. For war chief 
though he was, he was human too, and 
needed more protection and comfort than 
he ever could get in his blankets. 

The Woods Arctic gets most of its re- 
markable range of temperature accom- 
modation from its exclusive insulation— 
Woods Everlive Down from Northern 
waterfowl. Other advantages are its 
Woods original draft-proof underlap, flat 
design folding to form a bag, easy ventila- 





Sitting Bull Had Many Blankets 


But even he needed better protection 


tion, rainproofed 
windbreaker cover, 
and superb virgin 
wool kersey or army 
flannel lining. 
Anywhere—from 
the forests of Pata- 
onia to the coast of Yukon, and from the 
osemite to the Gobi Desert—you'll sleep 
warm and snug in a Woods Arctic. 
World famous Woods Sleeping Robes, 
interlined with down or with wool batt, 
made in two sizes for sportsmen, are 
priced from $20 to $67.50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Sold by leading dealers. If 
not displayed, write us. Full-description 
folder and prices mailed FREE. 


WOODS MFG.CO,., Ltd., 3110 Lake St. Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa,Ont- 


















The Famous 


Zagelmeyer 
AUTO CAMP 
TRAILER 


Now $ 1 4 7 
ONLY 

Why put up with the hardship 
and inconvenience of a tent 


when you can buy this big 
comfortable Auto Camp Trailer at such a low 





BOAT price! Balloon tires. demountable rims, universal 

coupling, weatherproof and mosquito proof. 

Luxurious spring berths for four. Adjustable 

AND boat saddles, slightly additional. The biggest 

value ever offered in our 10 years of experience in 

TRAILER building camping trailers and ee cars. 
PARTS Satisfaction guaranteed or your money ck. 








Send for Circular 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
407 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 





















MAKE YOUR DREAM 
COME TRUE 


for a small expenditure you can 
have a modern inside sanitary 
toilet, eliminating that old out- 
side toilet—Wolverine has satis- 
fied thousands of users for 18 
years—Iideal for lake cottages, 

homes, i 
resorts, schools, churches, 
farms, ete. any unsewered dis- 
trict can use Wolverines—The 































the world—Write 
full information. 








Dail Steel Products Co. 
700 Main St. Lansing, Mich. 


BARGAINSin Armyand 
Outdoor Supplies: Cloth- 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools,Etc., 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 

Mechanics, Tourist. Write for copy. 


ARMY NAVY SUPPLY 
“ €STABLISHEO 1868 
3010 Lester @t., Richmend, Va. 











Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring Draw 
Bar— Automobile construction 

throughout 





We also sell all kinds of 
trail Write fe i lar today 
STANDARD TRAILER CO., Cambridge Springs, Pa. 











Get your Boating and Camping 
books from Outdoor Life Book 
Shop, Denver, Colo. 


cheapest health protection in | 
today for | 


A SAVE MONEY: PAY om Se 


cabins, | 






































| DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO- 
| 311 Broadway ee Cre “Ss 
| New York City 2 
NEW Explorer’s 
Tent. Com- 
| fortably accommo- 
datestwo. Our ex- ¥ 
clusive Aberlite * 
een cer eat ot 
ainproof, 
bugproof, 
Bobbinet 
ront and window, 
sewed-in ground 
cloth. Best design SSS 
worked out for Weight 11 lbs. 
leading expedi- & = E Price $30 
tions. Size 614’x6 14’, price $30; 8’x8’, 14 Ibs., $37. 
Abbielite Sleeping Robe 
Complete comfort, for spring, summer and 
fall. Light, compact. Lambswool comforter, 
camelhair blanket, windbreaker cover, Talon 
Hookless fastener with wool protection inside. 
Price $28. 
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TY Cerone ereenyTTY 


Weight 8 lbs. 

Get all equipment here—the most practical. 
Complete outfits—all sizes, styles tents, bed- 
ding, cooking outfits, pack bags, clothing, 
moccasins, cut- 
lery, special foods. 





Expert service. 
New complete 
catalog FREE. 
Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers. 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Dept. OL-3 311 Broadway, New York City 








> /\wea ec for this 
== -— moltica-Ocii as DELIVERED 


‘\. (JMBRELLA TEN] 


FULLY EQUIPPE 


Mafleot durable weatherproof Khaki Tent Fabric: com- 
plete with awning, screened window and door, sod cloth, 
7x7 tt. onl $13 96, delivered Same tent 9 Uexo's4 fe and 
. ‘ e ivi e 
other models at lowest prices. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
SEND NO MONE Y—Just name and afidress. Pay 
only price of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express, 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 














“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 
Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 
lighter than the average boot; easy to put on and 
take off; no hooks to catch. Ankle strap holds 
boot in place, and also acts as ankle support. / 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
FREEMAN-THOMPSON SHOE Co, 
Dept.15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Button Rupture 
Newest Way 


oe, Guel 
Pressure 


Science now advises discard- 
ing cruel steel springs, filthy 
leg straps and other ox-harness 
that severely press against the 
rupture and prevent nature from heal- 
ing it. After thousands of test cases 
a new method has been perfected. It 
employs newest Magic Dot. Entirely 
new and different. It anchors in a 
way that allows circulation to heal 
where possible and of course permits 
the wearer to have consistent freedom 
of movement in safety. He can run, 
cough, bend, ete. 






\ Magic Dot weighs but less than an 
‘ ounce. It comes to you on a generous 
Free Trial, by Actual Wear, and if you 
are not pleased, you have your money 


\ back. With it comes all needed acces- 
X sories to allow you to abandon 
rf 
FREE SAMPLE 
j Try to write this very hour so as not 
j to forget it. You will get an educational 


book and an interesting sample of ma- 
terial free of all cost or future obligation. 


cide. Users often forget they are 
wearing Magic Dot. 


New Science Institute 
5582 Clay St., Steubenville, Ohio. 
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SPECIAL OFFER | 


For Limited Time 


$4 book for $2 





PISTOL and REVOLVER 
SHOOTING 

















| 
R | 
‘ ALA Himmelwright 


~ 


NEW, REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


This has always been one of the most popular 
books we have ever carried in our Book Shop, 
and the new edition is much more complete and 
comprehensive with many photographs and dia- 
grams which enhance its practical value. Order 
Today! 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 








your present truss if you so de- | 

















THE MAN -EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. 
J. H. Patterson 








\ New, revised and enlarged 
NI THE edition of this most popu- 
° MAN-EATERS lar book. 

oF A thrilling story of how 
“ the man-eating lions which 
a TSAVO were terrorizing an African 
N community were finally 


trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
we have ever had the pleas- 
ure of offering for sale. 


$2.50 Postpaid 


Ta iaon 
N Outdoor Life Book 
Shop, Denver, Colo. 


10,000 CAMP SITES 
The official Tourist Manual of the American Camp Asso- 
ciation lists over 10,000 sites, giving the location and 
equipment of each camp. Sent postpaid for 25 cents, 
bt og from OUTDOOR LIFE, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, 
0. 
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[rail Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Steam Bath for Camp and Trail 


OU can enjoy an excellent warm bath 

any time and any place there is wood 
and water, provided you have a couple of 
blankets or a tarp in your outfit. Dig a pit 
about a foot deep, a foot wide, and 2 feet 
long. Around this pit drive four stakes to 
form a square 3x3 feet. The stakes should 
| be 7 feet long. Fill pit with rocks, igneous 
rocks preferred, as some of the sedimen- 
tary and metamorphic rock will not stand 
heat. 

Build a fire on top of the rocks and get 
them hot. Heat a couple of gallons of 
water and make a little whisk broom out 
of green brush. When the rocks are good 
and hot, remove the fire, and sweep them 
as clean Sprinkle a little 


as you can. 











water on the rocks to remove the gases. 
Tie blankets or tarp around the stakes, and 
throw something over the top for a roof. 

Have four pieces of wood ready, one for 
each side of the pit. Chunks of log or flat 
rocks will do. Lay a couple of flat pieces 
over this frame to protect your feet from 
the heat. Go inside with the warm water 
and whisk broom, and close up the cabinet. 
Stand on the platform and sprinkle water 
on the rocks with the whisk broom. You'll 
have a fine Turkish bath, and you can 
make it as hot as you like. 

By using warm water the rocks stay hot 
longer and will provide a bath for two or 
even three persons. One can even find a 
sheltered nook and, if it is protected from 
the wind, he can take this kind of bath 
without building a cabinet—H. A. Ander- 
son, Alaska. 


F YOU do not carry a pocket siphon 

to fill the tank of your gasoline cook- 
stove, or, if you have lost it, unscrew the 
hose from your hand tire pump and use 
it to draw gasoline from your car tank 
into the stove. Or you can take off the 
cap of the pump and reverse the leather 
inside, and pump gas out of the tank if 
you wish—Irving D. Ashford, Mass. 


A Bigger Cooking Surface for the 
Camp Stove 


I found that the top of the common camp 
stove used over a wood fire was too small 
for cooking and also keeping the food 
warm, so I placed a strip of sheet iron 
with crimped edges on each side of the top. 
These rested on iron rods which were run 
through holes bored in the sides on the 
stove just below the top, and which ex- 
tended out enough to equal the width of 
the side pieces. Underneath the side pieces 
I riveted strips of metal with an opening to 
receive the rod ends. Flat strap iron bars 


may be used or round rods,.and they pack, 
with the side pieces, into the stove when it 
is taken down for transportation—C. H. 
Russell, Illinois. 





Battles of the African Jungle 


(Continued from page 33) 


minutes later, they found him sitting be- 
side a dead leopard, whose open mouth and 
protruding tongue told of strangulation. 
His own body was bathed in blood, and 
he breathed in painful gasps. Powerful 
as he is, he has since admitted that the 
struggle taxed his endurance to the ut- 
most, although his adversary was but half 
his weight. 

His boys carried him to a native village 
that night, and there a woman, skilled in 
herbal remedies, treated his wounds and 
nursed him for a time. But he will carry 
the scars of that grim fight always. 

In the aftermath are both tragedy and 
romance. He married the native woman 
according to white law, and has “gone 
native.” Living the life of the kraals, 
on native food, he seldom visits white com- 
munities today. When he does, he pro- 
fesses contempt for European fare! 

After an ordinary dinner he still claims 
to be hungry until he has satisfied himself 
with a liberal allowance of the native 
maize porridge to which he has grown 
accustomed. His is the only case known 
to me, in which a white man, “gone na- 
tive,” has eliminated completely all crav- 
ing for the gastronomic luxuries of our 
civilization. 

In the Makwiro district of southern 
Rhodesia there lives another man whose 
escape from a leopard was made under 
unusual circumstances. He is a farmer, 
and, having lost sundry goats and sheep 
by the depredations of leopards, he took 
a vacation on the morning he discovered 
the last kill, and followed up the ma- 
rauder with a few natives and two dogs. 


HEY had followed the spoor for about 

2 miles, when it led into rocky ground 
amidst small kopjes, and soon afterwards 
the dogs growled a warning and dashed 
into a cleft between two boulders. A mo- 
ment later the pursuers heard a yelp of 
pain, and one dog dashed out, followed 
by a large leopard. For an instant the 
farmer could not fire on account of the 
dog, and in that second the leopard turned 
and sprang upward amidst the rocks. As 
he disappeared, the man fired, but without 
immediate result, though he discovered 
afterwards that the bullet had pierced the 
fleshy part of one thigh. 

The second dog was found breathing his 
last in the cave, with his stomach ripped 
open, He was an old and valued friend, 
and the farmer’s determination to punish 
the killer was increased by his death. Pro- 
ceeding cautiously amongst the rocks of 
the high ridges, they soon found blood 
spoor. Having full respect for a wounded 
leopard, and being aware of the speed of 
his attack in such cover, the farmer dis- 
carded his rifle and took a double-barreled 
shotgun from his native servant, loaded 
with SSG. 

They had climbed upward for a quarter 
of an hour, when the dog growled and 
stared upward, and on a ledge above him 
the farmer saw the leopard crouched to 
spring. As his gun jerked to his shoulder 
the yellow form launched itself, and he 
fired at it in mid-air. The charge took 
it fairly in the head, shattering the skull. 
But its impetus carried it onward, and it 
landed on his chest and shoulders, knock- 


‘ing him down. The front claws drove into 


his chest, driven by the animal’s weight 
alone! 


UT it must have been dead when it 
struck him. Had it been otherwise— 
had it retained the desperate strength of 
the death agony—the consequences to the 
man would have been serious. As it was, 
the wounds healed in little, raised knobs, 














where each claw point struck, and the 
farmer can still show them as evidence 
of his claim to be “the only man ever 
clawed by a dead leopard!” 

Captain Wienholt, D. S. O. M. C, a 
Queenslander who has hunted on the Zam- 
besi area every second year since 1914, 
except the war period, and who won fame 
as a scout in East Africa, has had some 
curious adventures with leopards. He was 
out a few months ago, and thoroughly 
agreed with my published conviction that 
the leopard is unrivaled for daring, as for 
cunning and ferocity. He cited the fol- 
lowing instances as evidence. 

While scouting in East Africa late in 
the war, his patrol erected shelters one 
night for a temporary two days’ camp. 
Being on “Intelligence” duty, fires were 
taboo, of course, and during the night a 
leopard sneaked into his shelter and se- 
verely mauled his companion. 

He seized the man by the head, hauled 
him off his stretcher, and dragys;ed him 15 
yards away before anyone could help him. 
Wienholt was awakened by his shrieks of 
pain, and soon afterwards heard him call 
out “Chui” (leopard). Jumping out of bed, 
he seized his rifle and fired to the left 
of the voice, when the beast fortunately 
decamped. The man was badly bitten 
about the head, throat, and eyes, but, by 
prompt “first aid” dressings by the light 
of a hastily built fire, his life was saved, 
though he was in the hospital for some 
time. 


IENHOLT and his men had hardly 

finished dressing this victim, when 
another outcry, followed by several shots, 
from another part of the camp, told of 
further trouble. This time the leopard had 
seized a native soldier lying in his blan- 
kets beside the sentry, again seizing the 
victim by the head. 

But this time he was driven off more 
promptly, and, the native’s skull being so 
much thicker than the European’s, his 
wounds were less serious. Indeed, he 
could still grin at jests about the at- 
tack, 

Having attended to his wounds, Wien- 
holt retired, in the hope that the night’s 
adventures were over. But within half 
an hour, yells from the porters’ camp an- 
nounced a third visit from the leopard. 
This time he was driven off by a perfect 
fusillade of shots from the askaris, and it 
then appeared that the head porter had 
been snatched from his blankets, and 
dragged for several yards. He, also, was 
bitten about the head and eyes rather 
severely. For the rest of that night 
scouting rules were forgotten, and sleep 
also. Until dawn the party crouched 
around quite illegal fires! 

The very next night that same leopard 
killed a woman at a village 6 miles away. 
From inquiries he made, Captain Wien- 
holt learned that the beast had started its 
man-eating career before the war, and had 
its headquarters in the rough and hilly 
Nicoque District. It had established a 
perfect reign of terror amongst the na- 
tives there, and its list of victims—prin- 
cipally women and children—must have 
been a long one. 

Man-eating leopards are fortunately rare 
for, as this instance shows, the spotted 
killer makes up in daring and cunning 
what he lacks in weight as compared with 
the lion. The Germans heard of the af- 
fair, and left a note at one camp, re- 
marking that “It was a pity the chui did 
not get Wienholt instead of his compan- 
ion!” A remark my friend regarded as a 
compliment under the circumstances! 

One would imagine that after such an 
exhibition of daring on the part of “Spots,” 
Wienholt at least would be impervious to 
!urther impressions. But this year, 1929, 





he experienced incidents which seem to 
have deepened that impression. 


HE IS very fond of his dogs, and, dur- 
ing the six months he spent in Por- 
tuguese Angola, he chained them at night 
outside his tent, to prevent them from 
seeking trouble with leopards. My own 
opinion is that this was unwise. Their 


own discretion and unfettered activity seem 


to me better safeguards. 

However that may be, quite soon after 

dinner one evening, while he was reading 
in his tent, there was a sudden commotion 
outside, and yells from his boys. He 
rushed out just in time to see a yellow 
streak flash past and away. 
chained just outside the tent, was already 
dead, but, being fastened, the leopard had 
been obliged to leave it. 
‘An hour later, his personal natives 
shouted a warning, and he looked round 
just as a spotted head glided round 
the tent flaps. At the sudden shout 
of the natives it vanished again, but 
an hour or two afterwards an 
arose from the carriers’ camp, 
yards distant. 

These natives had inclosed themselves in 
a pole stockade, but had left one of their 
dogs outside, and this had been seized by 


the leopard. After a search with torches, | 


the partly eaten remains were found, and 
a trap gun set. Then the camp settled 
down to sleep. But, although “Spots” re- 
turned for a fourth time, it was not to 
his kill. Some diabolical intuition seems 
to tell leopards when and where they are 
expected ! 

In the morning, a saddle blanket was 
found to be missing, and, beside the place 
where it had hung, the tracks of a large 
leopard. Following the spoor, Wienholt 
found a pile of neatly carded wool, which 
was all that remained of the thoroughly 
chewed blanket. 
whole, and 


“Spots” had evidently 


mains secured to the trap gun. 


ERHAPS the sweat-soaked blanket had 

sharpened his appetite, for it was 
barely 8 that evening when he appeared 
again. In the meantime, my friend had 
inclosed his tent with a thorn scherm, and 
had chained one of his two remaining dogs 
to his tent pole, and the other to the leg 
of a large table close to the cooking fire. 

When the leopard cleared the fence and 
dived under the table, the kitchen boys 
yelled lustily, and Wienholt at once rushed 
out with his rifle. A yellow form flashed 
through the air past him, and over the 
fence, as he did so. He fired without the 
slightest hope of hitting it. 


A quick investigation showed that in | 


those few seconds before his arrival the 
killer had done his work, and under the 
table his oldest and favorite dog lay dead. 


He went toward the inclosure where his | 


FREE 


pony was stabled, to assure himself of its 
safety, and had only gone a few yards 
when he stumbled against something soft. 

Calling for lights, he found it was the 
leopard, stone-dead. The beast measured 
8 feet, and had been shot through the 
head by what Wienholt called “a ghastly 
fluke,” but which I termed a lucky and 
quick shot. The leopard was in 
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One dog, | 


outcry | 
some 50 | 


Not one shred remained | 
pre- | 
ferred its salty flavor to the canine re- 


good | 


condition, but lean as a greyhound, and | 


one paw was deformed as though injured 
by a trap. 

As stated, my friend was more deeply 
impressed by the persistence of this beast 
than by the consummate daring displayed 
by the man eater in East Africa. Per- 
haps he had thought the latter an excep- 
tion; or it may be that active service con- 
ditions had temporarily blunted his sus- 
ceptibility to the unusual and dangerous. 
(Next issue—V. Tragedies of Antelope Trails) 





Dickey 


makes an important tent announce- 
ment in next month’s issue of this 
magazine. Every tourist and 
camper will be vitally interested. 
Advance information ready now if 
you will write. Another forward 
step by the manufacturer of world 
famous tents, 


The Dickey Mfg. Co. 
113-17 Ontario St., Toledo, Ohio 











A Modern Toilet 


for Your Camp 


HE San-Equip Waterless Toilet 

System provides the conven- 
ience of a modern toilet for 
camps, cottages and summer g 
homes not supplied with running 
water. Exclusive self-drain and 
liquid-seal features assure com- 
plete, safe, and odorless 
disposal. 


SAN-EQUIP 
“Certified” 
Septic Systems 
If your camp has running water, 
you can enjoy all the advantages 
of modern plumbing. A com- 
plete San-Equip “Certified” 
Septic System will provide 
sewage disposal as satisfac- 





































y, Ne tory as city sewers. 
Y Write for catalogue sheets, and 
give type of service desired. 





SAN-EQUIP, INC. 


703 E. Brighton Ave. Syracuse, N. Y. 
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This REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 


is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath. 
We will send you this knife. 








of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a Two-year subscrip- 
tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
a 52 page monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, fish- 
ing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 
information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 
law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, etc. Clip this 
adv. and mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 112 
Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


THE OPEN RANGE 


by Oscar Rush 

This book is offered to the public knowing that the sur- 
viving members of that exceptional body of men and 
women who lived in the West during the decades when 
a cowman was a cowman and a cowboy was a cowboy, 
will enjoy these stories. This book pictures the conditions 
as they existed when the West was in the making. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Bookshop 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Cole. 










































GENTLEMAN of high degree as 

a revolver shooter recently stated 

in print regarding the fabled “ham- 
mer-fanning” pistol shots of the Old 
Frontier: “There is nothing to this stunt 
except the vivid imaginations of certain 
writers of western tales.” Hammer-fan- 
ning is triggerless revolver shooting, yet, 
in the next breath, our friend states: 
“Now the triggerless revolver is no myth. 
It is still used by some misguided cranks 
who want to attract attention, and very 
good shooting can be done with it if one 
practices enough.” 

If the devotees of triggerless revolver 
shooting wished, they might raise a point 
or two here. One is that part of the 
last sentence which reads, “it is_ still 
used.” Why “still,” if, to start with, it 
was a mere figment of imagination? Also 
the statement, “and very good shooting 
can be done with it if one practices 
enough,” is something to conjure with. 
Very good shooting can be done by any 
method under the sun if one practices 
enough. And this writer, having used 
the triggerless six-shooter, and knowing 
of others who have made _ wonderful 
marks using the same kind of gun, would 
amend the epithet, “misguided cranks,” 
to read “shooting fools.” 

John Newman of Seattle is probably 
the foremost exponent of triggerless re- 
volver (slip) shooting, in the United 
States. Newman is a practical revolver 
shot who has tried, over a period of forty 
years, every method of pistol shooting 
which his mind could conjure up, in the 
hope of striking pay dirt in the end. 
Newman says he has struck it at last, 
and it is the triggerless revolver in the 
heavier calibers. 


O CONFIDENT was Newman, the 
misguided crank that he is, that good 
shooting could be done by this method 
(with the aid of practice), that he en- 
tered the Northwest International Pistol 
and Revolver Association’s third annual 
match at Fort Lawton, Seattle, on Sept. 
25, 1927. Some of the individual scores 
of Newman and his cronies, using trig- 
gerless guns, show concrete rather than 
imaginative results. 
The scoring was done as follows: 





os & : 
conducted by 


‘ Cal Tesi Whele 


Shooting Fools 
By Raymond W. Thorp 
this match Newman had offered 


prizes of $50 and $15 for scores of over 
85 per cent with the triggerless gun, and 


In 


the money was earned by J. E. Berns 
with 91.8 per cent, and J. J. Haag with 
90.8 per cent. Haag, using a triggerless 
.38, rolled up a total score of 409. New- 
man shot in the match to show how it 
should be done. The score sheet has this 
to say: “We call particular attention 
to the remarkable scores made with the 
Newman triggerless guns. The Newman 
.38, Dietz, 88 per cent; Berns, 91.8 per 
cent; Haag, 90.8 per cent, and Newman, 
94 per cent. With the Newman .45 trig- 
gerless, using the standard .45 automatic 
ammunition, Newman, 398 (87.6 per cent) ; 
and Berns, 396 (88.4 per cent). Due to 
the percentage system used in scoring, a 
lower score sometimes shows a higher 
percentage.” 


HEN Newman took up triggerless 

revolver shooting in earnest a few 
years ago, he found the trigger to be 
such an outlandish apparatus as attached 
to the single action Colt revolver that 
he became anxious to trace the parentage 
of the trigger; to find not only the where 
but the why of this appendage. As he 
was of Swiss parentage, he imported a 
crossbow from the mother country of the 
William Tell era. This he had photo- 
graphed from all angles to see if he 
could find out where the trigger idea 





The Newman slip-hammer S. A. Army 


Colt. The cylinders are interchange- 

able, making it possible to use either 

the .45 Colt or the .45 Automatic 

cartridge. The pistol may be fired 

with the trigger, or by tying the latter 

back and slipping the hammer from 
under the thumb 





RF (15 yards)—two five-shot scores in eleven seconds per score. Target L. 5- 
inch bull’s-eye counting ten, other counts down to two. 

TF (25 yards)—two five-shot scores in thirty seconds per score. Target L. 

RF (25 yards)—two five-shot scores in fifteen seconds per score. Target L. 


QF (25 yards)—three five-shot scores in three seconds per shot. 
bing, which is the silhouette of a body from neck to waist. 


each. 

SRF 25TF 
2 ee 87 86 
Johu Newman -...............=3 86 78 
Liewt.. Diets ..06--a0p-s-c 78 83 
John Newman ................-.--- 83 97 
Ts 2h OOS... saa ee2ee 80 88 


Target B, bob- 
Hits count ten points 


25RF 25QF Total Gun 

92 150 415 Triggerless .38 
84 150 398 ee A5 
84 150 395 Triggerless .38 
87 150 417 oem 38 
82 140 396 ig oa 45 


~— 


started. Newman says now: “We surety 
would need a trigger for this powerful 
steel bow and windlass, but the trigger 
in the single action Colt is a detriment. 
I get 50 per cent more speed ith equal 
accuracy at any range.” 

In short, he says it is the answer to 


his lifelong hunt for an ideal hand- 
gun, combining speed with utmost ac- 
curacy. 


The writer’s experience with the trig- 
gerless gun covers only the last two 
years, or since he first became acquainted 
with Newman. At first the gun used was 
an old model stub-trigger S. & W. .38, 
filed down and with the trigger removed. 
While this is a short range pistol, good 
scores were obtained off-hand at 25 yards. 
The next was a single action Colt .44, 
and while this gun is good for longer 
ranges, the barrel is slightly ritted, which 
throws the accuracy out of whack to 
some extent. But, at 50 yards, a man, 
either moving or standing, is mine when 
this gun explodes in his airection by the 
fanning method. A_ well-known gun- 
smith of Alton, Ill, altered this gun for 
me. 

I had it in mind to make a iriggerless 
gun out of Luke Short’s famous old .45 
Colt, with 5%-inch barrel. This gun, 
which has been pictured and described 
in a former article, was in excellent 
shooting shape when I saw it last. 


WAS stolen from under my bunk as 
I slept one night in the past summer 
while I was on the pay roll of the Kansas 
City Bridge Company, driving piles on 
the Missouri River. I only hope that the 
bird who pilfered this prize of mine will 
take as good care of it as I would have 
if the gods had allowed me to keep it. 
As in the dueling days a certain type of 
special gunsmith plied his busy trade, 
so now we have the triggerless gunsmith 
with us, and his popularity is growing 
daily with those who know what good 
handgun shooting requires. We _ have 
one gunsmith (and he is a daisy), who 
does nothing else except alter the old- 
fashioned trigger types to suit the whims 
of misguided cranks, or “shooting fools,” 
and he is generally dated up with work 
six months ahead. 

Just at present, among the many things 
he is doing in a big way is included re- 
modeling a pair of revolvers to “trig- 
gerless” or “slip” guns for a British 
Army major, stationed in the Malay 
States, and another for a police lieuten- 
ant in Brooklyn. Just as soon as the 
police departments all over i1e country 
become acquainted with the triggerless 
shooting method, they are going to take 
to the slip gun like a prairie fire. 

' McGivern is another of the shoot- 
ing fool “misguided cranks” who fea- 
tures the “slip-hammer” gun. “Amazing 
” states 


speed with marvelous accuracy, 
this famous shot. 

Newman and Elmer Keith have prob- 
ably had more experience with slip guns 











than any other two men in the country, | 


if we except a few old-timers of the 
West who have never used anything else. 
A detailed statement from Newman for 
shooters who would like to try triggerless 
revolver shooting, and who would like 
to know why they should try it, is as 
follows: 


‘= hundreds of repeated trials 


I find that I shoot just as ac- | 
curately (or inaccurately) without a trig- | 
ger, as I do with a trigger which has a | 
2 or 3-pound trigger pull. I am _ posi- | 
tive that the slip Colt is much more ac- | 
curate at any range without a trigger | 
than it is with a 4 or 5-pound trigger | 
pull. If there is any such thing as a 
true ‘squeeze off, I find it in squeezing | 


off the slip gun. I find that in using 
the trigger each time I snap a gun, there 
is a considerable disturbance. 

“T can trace this disturbance from the 
point of my index finger to my wrist. 


This shows up the difference in shooting | 
by hand and with a machine rest. When | 
I slip-shoot (snap the hammer), there is | 
just a half-inch of flesh that has to ad- | 
just itself to the handle of the gun at | 
the instant when the spur of the hammer | 
leaves the hand. There is far less to | 


disturb the aim than when [ press the 
trigger, for the reason that no nerves 
are called into play. 

“Anyone pressing the trigger of a gun 
can trace the nerve movement halfway 
up the arm. In fact, it is not necessary 


to have a gun in hand to do this. Simply | 


roll up your sleeve and crook the index 
finger. In slip-shooting, the flesh of the 
hand itself becomes the trigger. The 
catapult and the crossbow needed a ‘let- 
go’ or trigger, but the handgun does not, 
especially the S. A. Army. The advan- 
tages of slip-shooting are not limited to 
the handgun, however. I have a .32-40 
Model 94 Winchester which has no trig- 
ger, and I can lie, military prone, and 
at 200 yards shoot as good scores as the 
best of them with the Springfield. The 
mechanism of the Winchester does not 
lend itself to rapid fire as well as the 
S. A. A. without a trigger, however. 
The accuracy of the slip gun can not be 
beaten, and there is, plain to be seen by 
the most prejudiced in disfavor of ‘fan- 
ning,’ from 50 to 70 per cent more speed 
in manipulation. This increased speed is 


due to the unalterable fact that one does | 


not have to reach up so high for the 
next shot, nor does the hammer need 
wait for a lightning flash on the trigger. 
The slip gun is the undisputed king of 
all large-framed, heavy-calibered hand- 
guns for those who know good shooting.” 


YES. the triggerless method of shoot- 
ing the revolver “is still used.” The 
old-timers used it, but they had no spe- 
cialists to alter their guns for them, so 
had to do it themselves. That “there is 
nothing new under the sun” proves itself 
in this one instance is manifest to the 
most rancid, anti-slip gun foes. We need 
not go a-hunting throu>h the archives 
of dead history to find old-timers who 
have used slip guns. Dr. Richard Tan- 
ner, the famous “Diamond Dick” of bor- 
der fame, who in a former generation 
amazed revolver addicts throughout the 
world with his marvelous ability in han- 
dling six-shooters, states: 

“There is nothing new about ‘slip- 
shooting’ except the name. What they 
call a ‘slip shot’ I always called a ‘drop 
shot,’ as the pistol barrel is in the act 
ot descending, or ‘dropping,’ when the 
thumb slips off the hammer. My six- 
Shooters were, and are, .44 caliber, 2- 
pound guns, 8-inch barrels, and trigger- 
less. I have broken marbles in the air 
with them, three thrown up at a time. 


| 
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New! 


LEANBORE 


HfI-SPEED.22s 


SILVA DRY 


BULLETS (UNGREASED) 


ALSO GREASED LEAD BULLETS. 
THE ONLY BRASS CASE P/M FIRE CARTRIDGE. 
MADE /N 
22 SHORT, LONG, LONG RIFLE AND WRF 
SOLID AND HOLLOW POINT BULLETS. 
GREATER POWER-LONGER RANGE 
HIGHER VELOCITY ~SUPER/OR ACCURACY. 


eee the new Kleanbore Hi-Speeds and you’ll know that 
the range, power, and accuracy of your .22 rifle have been 
stepped-up past belief. The magic bullet—SILVADRY (ungreased) 
—a dart of silver lightning that flashes straight to the mark. Your 
dealer will supply you. Write for descriptive circular. Address: 
Remington Ammunition Works, 812 Arctic St., Bridgeport, Conn. 













REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 





Go to your dealer and ask him 
to show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 
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©1931 R. A. Co. 
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The triggerless rifle used by John Newman, of Seattle 


Throwing a pistol ball out of a trigger- 
less gun is very much the same as throw- 
ing a raw potato from the end of a sharp- 
pointed stick. It is only necessary for 
a person to try both, to see the truth of 
this assertion. No two pis‘ol shots are 
alike, and, contrary to the modern belief, 
there are ‘born’ pistol shots, just the same 
as there are ‘born’ piano players, etc. 
Another thing, a man has to know his 
pistol. No man can do excellent work 
with a strange gun. My guns, which 
have stood me in such good stead, might 
be a failure in the hands of another ex- 
pert shot, and vice versa. As a man’s 
handwriting is his own, so is his style 
of pistol manipulation. 


66 IP shooting, like ‘fanning the 
hammer’ of a pistol, has come in 
for a great deal of unjust criticism. In 
the days when I handled guns for a liv- 
ing, the man who could not make a cred- 
itable showing, shooting from the hip, 
was out of the play. Using a Model 73 
black powder Winchester .44, I have 
broken hundreds of glass balls thrown 
into the air. In fact, this feat was my 
main line for years. I have also broken 
glass balls in the air with a Winchester 
rifle, holding the gun upside down over 
my head at arm’s length, with my som- 
brero on and no possible chance to see 
the sights. Thousands of people yet 
alive have seen me perform the above 
feats and many others, all over the 
United States and Old Mexico. It will 
be a wonderful thing if these men bring 
back the triggerless gun where it be- 
longs. It is the most perfect handgun 
that could be used in target shooting.” 
Nearly all of Dr. Tanner’s guns were 
presented to him by the arms companies 
themselves, and were built for service. 
Probably the most ornate piece of trig- 
gerless gun manufacture is the “slip” 
Colt, made for Elmer Keith by the “trig- 
gerless gunsmith” before mentioned— 
made to Keith’s specifications. Newman, 
who could probably afford to buy a gun 
factory or two, has an unusual way of 
obtaining specimens on which to work his 
slip gun theories. He visits the pawn- 
shops and secondhand stores, where he 
picks up now and then a nice piece at 
a cost of only a few dollars. He told 
the writer that rarely did he pay over 
$10 for a single action Colt in good con- 
dition. At that price most any man can 
make up a slip gun himself without going 
broke in the operation. 


REVOLVER-SHOOTING gentleman 

is on written record as saying that the 
weapons used in the ’70s were not ca- 
pable of doing one-tenth of the feats at- 
tributed to them. The Colt S. A. .45 was 
more in use in the ’70s than all other 
handguns manufactured. This six-shoot- 
er has never been improved upon, and 
today it stands at the head of the list 
of handguns shooting powerful loads, 


both as to range and accuracy. The old, 
hand-wrought, foursquare nail as com- 
pared to the present machine-made prod- 
uct is an example in point of steel age 
mechanics. The old guns will not handle, 
and were not made to handle, the smoke- 
less loads of today. But take your old- 
time .45 Colt, prime her with the old- 
time standard load of 40 grains of black 
powder and, taking condition of the gun 
and expertness of the shooter into mind, 
there is no revolver of this caliber made 
today that will outshoot her, at certain 
ranges. 

Some of the shooting fools or other- 
wise misguided cranks who gained 
lethal fame using triggerless guns were 
Bat Masterson, Jas. B. Hickok, Doc 
Holliday, Wyatt Earp, Arapaho Joe, and 


J. W. Harding. 
_ Others were Alf Slade, Club Foot 
George, Boone Helm, and John X. Beid- 


ler, back in the days of the powder and 
ball Colt; and all of the old-time guer- 
rillas, including the Jameses and the 
Youngs. In the old days of the South- 
west, when there were only two kinds 
of Texas Rangers (the quick and the 
dead), the deadliest shots in this organ- 
ization were those who tied back the 
trigger. 

Now there is a new gun craft come into 
being; misguided cranks who even go 
so far as to perform the impudent feat 
of packing triggerless guns into revolver 
matches throughout the country. Then, 





this method 1s still used by several old- 
timers who have survived the Old 
Frontier, shooting fools of a bygone age, 
come into their own again. 


Hints on Refinishing Guns 
By George J. Thiessen 


HERE are thousands of gun owners 

who would like to dress up the arms 
they own, but do not realize that with but 
little skill and expense they can do the 
job at home, in spare time. I do not mean 
by this that one ought attempt to engrave 
the receiver or remodel the rifle or shot- 
gun as to drop of stock, length of barrel, 
etc. Rather, I wish to give some hints on 
how to make a shabby gun look better, 
and perhaps increase the shooting value. 
Let me add, too, that in many cases the 
arms are old and worth little except to 
the owner himself. To have this work 
done at the factory would cost probably 
more than the guns actually are worth. 
Therefore, it would hardly pay except 
when done at home, probably during odd 
moments. 

Barrel Bluing: This can satisfactorily 
be done at home with several preparations 
on the market today. The best finishes are 
made with a heat and a water bath. . This 
requires an inexpensive tin tank, which 
ought be about 40 inches long and 6 high. 
The width ought be about 6 inches also. 

To blue the gun barrel, dismount it from 
the stock. Plug both ends with wood 
tightly, so that the bore is water-tight and 
plugs extend about 2 inches for con- 
venience in handling the barrel. Then re- 
move the old finish with fine emery cloth 
and steel wool. Have the metal bright. 
Next put the barrel into the tank and fill 
about half full of water, into which lye 
has been poured. Boil vigorously for five 
minutes to remove all grease. Use clean 
cotton gloves. Do not handle the metal 
to be blued with the naked hands, for this 
ee a film of oil that will spoil the 
Wworr, 

You now empty out your tank, rinsing 
thoroughly. Obtain a jelly glass or 
some similar container—do not use metal 
—and put a couple of ounces or so of 
bluing solution in same. Make yourself a 
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A battery of John Newman's triggerless Colts 
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Sturdy as a Tractor 


gree. 


volver shot. 








The “K-22” 


Outdoorsman’s Revolver 


Designed for highest speed 22 long rifle ammunition; 
its recessed head space, a feature that will without doubt be 
widely copied later, protects the shooter from injury by burst 
cartridge heads and obviates possibility of the discharge of 
adjoining shells;while the chambers, burnished by our patented 
process, guarantee ease of extraction. 


It is a taithtul copy of the world famous .38 S. & W. Mili- 
tary and Police Target revolver with all its rugged honesty, 
unequalled balance, pre-war workmanship and beauty of finish, 
crisp unchanging trigger pull; and, above all else, accurate to the last de- 
Its sturdy, adjustable, target sights with the Call Gold Bead front, 
make it the ideal arm for field, woods, or target range; while its weight, 
balance, and accurate, powerful, but inexpensive ammunition make it 
without peer for that unremitting practice needed to become a great re- 


SMITH & WESSON 


Accurate as a Watch 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
U.S. A. 


Send postal for full description and price. 





























swab with clean cloth or cotton, tied to a 
stick; also some wire hooks for fishing 
out the barrel during the bluing. Wire the 
glass with the bluing solution in one end 
of the tank. Then add clean rain water or 
distilled, so the barrel will be covered with 
an inch or so, when placed in the tank. 
Put this over the fire again, and boil 
vigorously for about five minutes. Be care- 
ful none of the water gets into the bluing 
solution, as this will dilute it—cause 
trouble. Incidentally, let me caution you 
to use only rain or distilled water for the 
tank, as city and well water often contain 
chemicals, minerals, etc., which prevent 
the blue from taking. 

When the barrel has boiled for the 
length of time mentioned, use your wire 
hook on the projecting wooden plugs and 
take it from the tank. Handle by grasping 
the wooden plugs and don’t let hands touch 
it. Apply, as quickly as possible, the hot 
bluing solution, and return the barrel 
again to the water bath. Repeat several 
times until the desired shade is obtained; 
then boil for about five minutes longer, so 
as to kill the action of the solution, after 
which apply the oil futnished with the gun 
blue. If your work has been carefully 
done, you now have a blue which compares 
very favorably with the factory finish, 
both for looks and wear. 


F REQUIRES about 40 cents’ worth of 
solution to blue a shotgun barrel—more 
or less depending upon the number of appli- 
cations necessary—and about twenty min- 
utes of your time after you have removed 
the old finish. 

Small parts such as sights, etc., can be 
reblued chemically without heat or tank, 
with another preparation. In fact, many 
gunsmiths do this in their shops right 
along. If you are content with a blue not 





quite so good, the cold process is ideal, by 
the way, and very easy to use. Avoid so- 
called “bluings” applied with a brush, as 
these are but paint or lacquer. 

Stock Finishing: Remove the old var- 
nish with varnish remover and fine sand- 
paper. Fill the imperfections with plastic 
wood which can be obtained at almost any 
hardware store. If you want to darken 
the wood, get a good grade of oil stain and 
apply according to the directions on the 
can. Jf you want an oil finish—and this 
is considered best—heat the wood slightly 
and put on a coat of raw linseed oil. Heat- 
ing opens the pores of the wood and allows 
the oil to penetrate. Next, rub well into 
the grain with the palms of the hands. 
Repeat the oil application seven times at 
at least twelve-hour intervals. Some pre- 
fer to leave the finish as it is; others apply 
ordinary floor wax and polish. 

You proceed similarly if you wish to 
varnish. First remove the old finish. Then 
wash with gasoline to remove all grease, 
etc. Next put on a coat of wood filler, rub 
it against the grain when the surface has 
a dull appearance, so as to fill the pores. 
Sand lightly with fine sandpaper, rubbing 
with the grain. Wipe the wood off care- 
fully, and apply a coat of good spar var- 
nish, to which has been added 4 little 





Part V, Battles of the African Jungle 


Tragedies of Antelope Trails 
By W. S. CHapwick 


A little native Bushman fights a lion for a valuable 

impala skin, and loses; a rancher saves his hunting 

dog from a crocodile, only to have him fall prey toa 

waiting leopard; treed by a lion,‘a hunter finds a 

venomous mamba hissing above his head. Fact- 
stories and too good to miss 


In the Next Issue 





turpentine. Let thoroughly dry, then rut 
lightly with fine steel wool. Wipe off and 
put on another coat of varnish, but do 
not thin it with turpentine. Use it as it 
comes from the can. After dry, rub down 
a second time with steel wool, and apply 
the third coat. Later, if you wish, you can 
wax the wood. 


EMOVING Rust in Barrels: Use a 

good grade of rust remover and pol- 
ish as directed on the tubes. One can al- 
ways improve a bore by this method, al- 
though in a rifle, when a gun is badly 
rusted, it is apt not to shoot true again. 
In this case there are but two remedies; 
reboring by an expert gunsmith or a new 
barrel from the factory. 

Removing Lead in Barrels: A _ good 
wire scratch brush is a necessity for this 
purpose, whether the lead is deposited in 
rifle or shotgun. There is a preparation 
made and sold in sporting goods stores 
that corrodes lead, and this is a big help, 
but the work is largely done with “elbow 
grease” and patience. 

Pitted Shotgun Barrels: Pits in smooth 
bore guns can be patched with a pit filler 
that acts as a cold flux. It is quite last- 
ing, but, after weeks of shooting, may 
come out. However, this costs so little 
and can be applied so easily that the 
preparation has found much favor with 
owners of scatter guns. 

When you refinish a gun or attempt to 
improve it, take plenty of time and do the 
work right. Follow directions on any 
products such as gun blues, rust removers, 
etc., carefully; otherwise you are apt not 
to get satisfactory results. The work is 
not hard nor complicated, as a rule, and 
the average boy of fifteen or so will be 
able to do any of the jobs mentioned, with- 
out much, if any, difficulty. 
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THERE ARE EXTRA 
“KILLS” 
IN EVERY 


i. C. SMITH GUN 


Thousands of champions and 
near-champions are turning in 
top-notch scores every day with 
their L. C. Smith Guns. 

These guns make for extra pre- 
cision and handling ease which 
often mean the difference be- 
tween “dead” ones and dropped 
“birds”. You'll find high score 


shooters everywhere using 


L.C. Smith Guns. 

Get in the line-up yourself. 
See and handle these guns at 
your dealers and write us for 
pictures and descriptions. 





HUNTER ARMS COMPAN% 


67 Hubbard Street, Fulton, N. Y. 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


“48° SIGHTS 


micrometer adjustment for 
windage and elevation. 


They are thoroughly dependable, 
highly accurate. Popular for range 
work or hunting and adopted as 
standard by leading manufacturers 
of finest rifles. Used by World’s 
Champion U. S. Rifle Team, 1930. 





48 Sights especially for 
Win., Rem., Savage, 
Spring., Krag, Mauser, 
B. S. A., Ross, etc. 
With disc, $11.50. 


© @ EZ OO 
OO 200 


FRONT SIGHT 
WITH 8 INSERTS 
Inserts interchangeable. $2.50 complete. 
For Springfields, $4.00. 
Send 10 cents for No. 18 Catalog of 


LYWAN 
SIGHTS 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
8s West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
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The Ever-Faithful Single Shot 
By Allyn H. Tedmon 


The earlier we will mot consider 
The earliest Stevens Tip-Up 
rifle was known as the Model 44 style of 


HE halo of rifle shooting romance still 

lingers about the great single shot rifle 

actions of yesteryear. Because the 
single shot had an individuality of its own, 
and was the womb of nearly all ammuni- 
tion improvement of the present day, it has 
continued to hold the affection of real 
riflemen. 

I recently read in an issue of The Amer- 
ican Rifleman that: “Single shot rifles are 
in a minority with target shooters today.” 
Then a line or so farther along the writer 
added: “There are only three American- 
made .22 caliber target rifles that are wor- 
thy of consideration.” He then named the 
three leading bolt action .22 caliber rifles. 
This is all probably true; but— 

The main reason there are not so many 
single shot rifles in use is because the 
younger riflemen have been led to believe 
that nothing but a bolt action will do. 
Those who do not believe all they read, 
and only half they see, are continually pick- 
ing up, and building or having built, beau- 
tiful rifles on existing single shot actions. 
And if you do not believe this to be true, 
just set about locating a really fine single 
shot, and carefully consider the price asked, 
if you are even fortunate enough to locate 
one. Because of this lack of information 
I am writing this short résumé of rifle 
actions, all single shots, that may still be 
had. 

The action that today is most prized is 
the Ballard. This wonderful combination 
of brains and steel is today the basis of 
many of our finest, and most accurate, 
small bore target rifles. The Ballard, how- 
ever, is not an action of sufficient strength 
to withstand pressures of over black powder 
standards, but for such cartridges as the 
.32-40 and its !ke there is none better. 


EXT to the Ballard you will find the 

single shot’s affections divided between 
the always-reliable Winchester, and the 
fine single shots built by the old Stevens 
Arms and Tool Company. The Winchester 
isa very strong action. This single shot was 
built by the factory for any cartridge man- 
ufactured by the Winchester Arms Com- 
pany. It was issued in two styles, the older 
being a heavy, high, side-wall action. This 
action when made up in a .22 caliber rifle 
was hard to load unless the right-hand side 
wall was cut away. The other style, 
brought out later, was lighter and with 
much lower side walls, and it was much 
easier to load. This Winchester action, 
like the Ballard, much more so than the 
Ballard, however, was prone to buckle a 
shell unless it was pushed clear into the 
chamber. Nevertheless, these beautifully 
made actions have always been, and no 
doubt always will be, very popular, and 
most deservedly so. 

During the years that the Stevens people 
built fine, single shot target rifles, no finer 
rifles of their kind were to be had. Two 
distinct types of actions were used in these 





Winchester light action .25-20, with 
single-set trigger. Tedmon’s first at- 
tempt at stock-making 





rifles. 
at this time. 


action. The present-day Stevens Model 44 
rifle is made upon this original No. 44 
style of action. In this action the breech- 
block rocked into place and pushed the 
cartridge into the chamber without any 
danger of damaging the cartridge case. This 
action is on a par with the Ballard for 
strength, roughly speaking. Actually, it 
will stand more pressure, but we should 
use it with black powder pressures in mind. 
This action, especially in the finer grades, 
makes up into most beautiful and accurate 
smali bore, or, for instance, .25-20, rifles. 

The other action developed and used by 
the Stevens people after the advent of 
smokeless powders and higher pressures 
was known as the Stevens Ideal Model 
441% action. I should mention that all the 
fine Stevens rifles were known as “Ideal” 
models. This Model 44% action was, like the 
Winchester, a very strong and well-made 
rifle action. It was made in all the differ- 
ent grades, ranging in price from $12 for 
the plainest up to $80 for the finest. It 
was made for cartridges from the .22 short 
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Winchester heavy action .25-35. 

Schuetzen double-set triggers. Special 
stock by Al Linden 





up to the then Army cartridge, the .30-40 
Krag. This rifle action again was superior 
to the Winchester and the Ballard by hav- 
ing the breechblock rock into place. This 
feature of the Stevens actions makes them 
most desirable, especially for small bore 
target rifles. 

Following the foregoing we have with us 
another single shot rifle action that makes 
up into most eye-satisfying target rifles. 
I refer to the hammerless Sharps, also 
known as the Sharps-Borchardt. Here is, 
or was, the nucleus of what might have 
been a great rifle action. I say this be- 
cause, had this action had a rocking breech- 
block, a better designed lock it would have 
been, as Alfred Loetscher said of the Stev- 
ens Ideal 44% action, “an action the like 
the world never saw before.” But this 
Sharps action can be made the foundation 
of grand single shots. Especially if you 
fancy a hammerless action, don’t even think 
of passing it by. As it is, with its, to me, 
crude trigger arrangement, it is an action 
capable of real dreams. 


NOTHER single shot action, almost 
forgotten by all but the older of us, is 

the Remington-Hepborn. For a small bore 
foundation my judgment would be that the 
high, right-hand side wall should be ground 
down to make for casier loading. The 
breechblock slides straight up and down 
like the Winchester and Sharps, and is 
operated by a lever on the side of the frame 
instead of an under lever as with the Bal- 
lard, the Winchester, the Stevens, and the 
Sharps. This action was mighty well- 
made and was powerfully built. It would 
appeal especially to the man who needs, 

























From top down—Stevens Model 44, 


32-40; Ballard .45-70; Remington- 

Hepborn .32-40. All have time-worn 

actions, but are still ready to go on the 
instant 


or prefers, a good deal of drop in the stock. 
These Remingtons were graceful, beauti- 
fully designed rifles. I have seen one Rem- 
ington-Hepborn that had an under lever. 
Whether this was a factory issue or not I 
do not know, but it was a most beautiful 
rifle. This action, at least the one I own, 
has a split mainspring, and the whole action 
is well-built and especially sturdy. 

There are a number of other single shot 
rifle actions to be had now and then, but 
which are either somewhat clumsy, like the 
old Remington rolling-block action, or very 
scarce, like the Frumes single shot built 
in Cheyenne, Wyo., back in the Buffalo- 
Sharps days. The Remington rolling-block 
mentioned might appeal to some who ad- 
mired that ever-faithful rifle. It was the 
never-failing arm for all South American 
revolutions up to maybe twenty years ago. 
It simply wouldn’t get out of order, and 
any fool could load and shoot it, and as 
long as the ammunition lasted it would 
squirt lead. I recall very well that it was 
made for the Spanish-Mauser ammunition. 
This speaks for its strength. 

Perhaps now you may have a new idea 
as to the possibilities of building for your- 
self a real single shot target rifle. I have 
had in mind for the most part .22 caliber 
small bore rifles. Especially have I kept 
this dominant in my thoughts since the 
Remington people have given us their new 
Hi-speed .22 Long Rifle cartridge. To me 
a new day has dawned for the popular .22 
Long Rifle. But do not feel that you must 
confine yourself to the small bore rim fire. 
Not at all. 

We have now the .25-20, the .32-20 in 
the modern Hi-speed loads, and Ideal for 
the single shot fan. There is the Win- 
chester .22 C. F. that may be modernized 
into a most delightful cartridge. We have 
the .22 Baby Neidner, a real, high velocity 
cartridge and one of which we hear glow- 
ing reports. There is that sweet .25-35 
Winchester, and the .22 Hi-power Savage 
that fit well into the single shot category. 
The .25-20 Single Shot cartridge, loaded 
with around 16 grains of duPont No. 1204 
powder, and a Remington 60-grain Hi- 
speed bullet, makes an ideal small game 
load. Of course any of the actions men- 
tioned would be perfectly all right for the 
two old stand-bys, the .32-40 and the .38- 
D9, or any other cartridges developing 
about the same pressures. 


Tz ESE actions, with the exception of the 
Ballard, the Stevens Ideal .44 style, and 
possibly the light Winchester action will 
be suitably strong for any of the car- 
tridges mentioned. Where high velocity 
loads are to be used in the .25-35 or the 
22 Hi-power, it might be advisable to 
bush down the firing pin to avoid possible 
burst primers. However, tay own two 
Stevens .25-20s, both 44% style of action, 
and using the mentioned 16-grain No. 1204 
load, have never given trouble with the 
regular firing pin. Likewise Chas. Newton 





experienced no trouble with these actions, 
except that he was compelled to bush down 
the firing pins. It may be of interest to 
you to know that he developed the .22 
Savage Hi-power, the .250-3000 Savage, 
and the series of high concentration New- 


ton cartridges, with Stevens 4414 and Win- | 


chester single shot actions. He says that 
he tried to hold 54,000 foot-pounds pres- 
sure as his working pressure. In making 
up such a rifle, a good, stiff barrel should 
be selected, something akin to the Stevens 
No. 2 barrel, over 24 inches long. Set 
triggers are desirable, and use as good 
walnut as your pocketbook will stand. 

We admit that such a rifle will cost real 
money, but when the rifle is finished it 
will be yours; there will be no duplicate. 
In its possession you will experience the 
delight of owning a fine work of art, which, 
like all fine works of art, will increase in 
value with the years. You would become 
attached to such a rifle. It would appeal 
to you as no machine-made repeater ever 
could. Fact is, you will have opened for 
yourself a new door to rifle shooting. 

I have purposely not mentioned the sev- 
eral excellent foreign-made single shot 
rifle actions that may be had. I didn’t 
describe the Maynard, the Stevens Tip-Up, 
the hammer Sharps, the Peabody single 
shot actions, all American and all with 
admirers. And, finally, I have written 
this to the young fellow, who by reason 
of fewness of years failed to squeeze a 
trigger during the balmy days of the lov- 
able single shot rifles. 


Increased Power in Large 
Caliber Revolvers 
By Wilbur P. Burritt 


IN YOUR current issue, I read with in- 
terest the article by Mr. Keith, “Light 
vs. Heavy Six-Guns,” and I voice my ap- 
proval of it. From personal experience and 
observation, I can vouch for the correct- 
ness of every statement made. I was raised 
on the Texas border and I have seen light 
caliber guns tried and found wanting. 

I know that I am not a _ recognized 
authority on the subject. I am not an ex- 
pert shot, only a fair one, but I have han- 
dled all types of firearms all my life, and 
I have some rather definite ideas in that 
regard. I have made a study of arms and 
ammunition, their ballistics and trajectories, 
and, being a civil and mining engineer, I 
have applied the necessary mathematics. 
I have come to the conclusion that the de- 
velopment of the revolver has not kept pace 
with the rifle, and what we need, especially 
in the West, is a large bore, high velocity 
revolver. 

I have arbitrarily divided revolvers and 
pistols into two classes, namely, target guns 
and service guns. In the target class, I 
place every gun of .38 caliber, including 
the .38 Special and smaller calibers. In 
the service class, I place the .44 ‘caliber 
and everything above that. 
icized by some, but from my personal ex- 


perience I feel that my classification is a | 


fair one. 

I agree with Mr. Keith that in the East 
and West there is a difference of opinion 
in regard to revolver caliber. The eastern- 
ers are prone to use small calibers, and for 
their use they may be ample, but such small 
calibers are not suited to the West. The 
environments and conditions in the East 
and West are entirely different. What we 
need out here is a large caliber gun of great 
power, so that when we hit anything it 
stays “put.” What most of us out here 
would like to see happen, and what will 


happen if we can make the demand great | 
enough, is to have the manufacturers de- | 


I may be crit- | 
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EW LOW PRICES 


-YOU/ 
ROWNING 


\6.and | 2. Gauge 


$ 


T @) 
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World’s Finest 


Get this book about the fa- 
mous Browning Automatic. 
See how John M. Browning 
“harnessed the recoil”. . . 

how the Browning “16”, 
weighing only about 634 
pounds, shoots standard 
loads without a kick. 

Easier to shoot, easier 

to carry, 
point. No wonder the 
Genuine Browning 


OF 


FORMERLY 
£50 oT @) hens 


36-PAGE BOOK ON THE 


Firearm 


A New 


easier to : 
Browning 


Automatic has be- Sales 
come the world fa- Pol; 
vorite. The only olicy 
16 - gauge auto- 
matic—thelight- Our new 
est 12 - gauge — 
automatic. tien makes 
it possibleto 


reduce our 
prices from 
$65.50 for the 
16-gauge and 
$61.00 for the 12- 
gauge to $49.75 
for either—direct 
from us. This en- 
ables you to own 
the finest imported 
light weight gun 
made anywhere in 
the world at the 
lowest possible price. 
Genuine Browning 
guns are made in Bel- 
gium to old world 
st dards of pr i 


and workmanship. 


Mail the Coupon 


Our new 36-page catalog 
describes Browning guns 
in detail. Tellsabout John 
M. Browning, the inven- 
tor of the famous Brown- 
ing Machine Gun, whom 
the U.S. Secretary of War 
called *’the greatest gun 
wizard of the modern 
age’’. The coupon brings 
the book. Ask for the 
Catalog No. 42 


Brownm(; 


Headquarters and 
General Offices: 


ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A, 
Ogden, Utah 





Liege, Belgium 





BROWNING ARMS CO., Catalog 
t. Louis, Mo. oupon 
Please send me your Browning Automatic Catalog. 
NOUR soc ccccccccctcccccccccccccccesece coccecceesecceseoccccce 
BOv06t. ccccccscccccecocccsscccscccessccccceccesccssecececoccce 
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COPPERHEADS 


SHORT...LONG...LONG RIFLE 













ooo Lhe .22’S 


with the coppered 
bullet and the non- 
corrosive primer 


KEEP RIFLE 
BARRELS “CLEAN 
AS A WHISTLE” 


Clean-shooting .22’s that put a whale of a wallop 
behind the snappy looking coppered bullets...just 
the thing for small game and targets...and they 
measure right up to the highest standards of ac- 
curacy too. Shoot them. 


UNITED CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


111 * BROADWAY + NEW YORK: N. Y. 












































Keen Sportsmen 
Prefer It 


Nothing can equal Nyoil. 
Sportsmen insist on it. 
It cleans, lubricates, 
polishes, and prevents 
rust on all fishing tackle 
and firearms. It is odor- 
less, stainless, clean, and 
highly refined. Per can 
35c 












If your dealer cannot supply it, 
send to WM. F. NYE, INC., 
Dept. 0, New Bedford, Mass. 


CUTTS 


COMPENSATOR. 


Enjoy better shooting at trap, skeet or hunt- | 
ing. Patterns remarkably uniform. Recoil 
reduced. For 12 ga. singles, single shot, re- | 
peating, auto-loading. Write for free illus- | 
trated folder and prices. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 























85 West St., Middleford, Conn., U. S. A- | 
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velop a large bore revolver of greater en- 
ergy and higher velocity than those which 
we have at present. It can easily be done. 
Mr. Keith by hand loading has proven that 
it can be accomplished. 


\ AY IDEAS in regard to the develop- 
ment of a more powerful revolver 
may be summed up as follows. I believe 
that the .44 Special cartridge is the one to 
work on. The muzzle energy of the present 
.44 Special, with an average muzzle velocity 
of 770 foot-seconds and a 246-grain bullet, 
gives approximately 325 foot-pounds. Now 
see what will happen when the velocity is 
stepped up, keeping the bullet weight the 
same. We all know that the energy is 
proportional to the square of the velocity, 
so that a great increased velocity is not 
necessary to produce the desired results. 


— 


| This is shown in the following tabulation: 


Weight of bullet, 246 grains. 

Muzzle velocity, 900 foot-seconds ; muzzle 
energy, 435 foot-pounds. 

Muzzle velocity, 950 foot-seconds ; muzzle 
energy, 495 foot-pounds. 

Muzzle velocity, 1,000 foot-seconds; 
muzzle energy, 550 foot-pounds. 

In the development of the actual car- 
tridge, the bullet weight will, probably, have 
to be decreased to 225 or 230 grains. This 
can easily be accomplished by developing 
some type of hollow base and keeping the 
length of the bullet the same: this, in my 
opinion, would not impair the accuracy. 
Mr. Keith has proven this to be the case. 
What weight bullet he uses, I do not know. 

Now in regard to bullet velocities and 
trajectories. The present .44 Special, with 
a muzzle velocity of 770 foot-seconds, will 
travel approximately 200 yards in a second. 
This means that in traveling that distance 
the bullet will drop 16 feet. Our old friend 
gravity never stops working. Picture to 
yourself, in your mind’s eye, the nice, leis- 
urely flight of that bullet and its beautiful 
rainbow curve. Of course, that does not 
mean that the trajectory at mid-range is 16 
feet, but it is plenty. For comparison, take 
a bullet traveling 770 foot-seconds and one 
traveling 1,000 foot-seconds, and see the 
difference in time of flight and drop at 
different ranges. This is illustrated in the 
tabulation which follows: 


Muzzle velocity, 770 foot-seconds. 





Range Time of Flight Drop 
Yards Seconds Inches 
cee see 0 0 
2 GE Sek Rees 21 8.5 
RAR Ree 45 38.9 
ee aa 96.5 
Pe ae 1.00 192.0 


Muzzle velocity, 1,000 foot-seconds. 

















Range Time of Flight Drop 
Yards Seconds Inches 
0 0 0 
50 Big 55 
100 oo 23.5 
150 55 58.0 
200 76 111.0 
“| CRE ee Re ere ee 1.00 192.0 
BOO cecctktnntccnicnseecced 125 300.0 


S I have at hand no means of making 
the measurements that I have given, 
they are merely estimates and only roughly 
approximate, but they will serve to bring 
out my point, and it is this: With a high 
speed bullet the trajectory is flatter, and 
for this reason in field use the estimation 
of range is not as vital as with a slower 
bullet, and more hits will be made. 

In developing the .44 Special, the case 
could be slightly increased in length, to 
accommodate the greater powder charge. 
The recoil of such a cartridge would not 
be any greater, I believe, than the present 
45 Colt, and this recoil is not excessive. 





Neither do I think that the chamber pres- 
sure would be so great that it could not 
easily be handled. 

There are two revolvers that can be de- 
veloped to use this cartridge, the new Serv- 
ice Colt and the .44 Special Smith & Wes- 
son Military. Both are heavy guns. The 
component parts can easily be strengthened. 
The cylinders can be made of a chrome 
nickel steel, which would probably double 
the strength of an ordinary steel cylinder. 
The barrels can be made of a nickel or of 
a stainless steel, which will add greatly to 
their strength and also to their toughness, 
which will resist erosion. The present 
frame is, in all probability, of sufficient 
strength. All this can be done at only a 
slight increase of cost, if any, and the sale 
of such a gun would warrant its manu- 
facture. With the low trajectory at 50 
yards, the new guns, I believe, should be 
targeted at that distance. There should be 
three barrel lengths, namely, 5% inches, 
6% inches, and 714 inches. 

The arguments that the manufacturers 
of revolvers will give against such a gun 
will probably be higher chamber pressure, 
cost of manufacture, lack of demand, and 
that present guns in large calibers are suf- 
ficiently powerful and have sufficient ve- 
locity, but we all know that such is not the 
case. They will most probably cite that 
the present guns have more accuracy than 
we can hold to, and that it is easy to hit 
the target at 50, 70, 100, and even 300 
yards, as demonstrated in a 1929 match. I 
will grant that all this is true of target 
guns over measured ranges, but in the field 
it is quite different. There we have to es- 
timate the distance. Consequently, the flat- 
ter the trajectory, the easier to make a hit. 


OW a word or two about shocking 

power of the bullet in regard to its di- 
ameter. We all know that the greater 
amount of tissue that comes under the di- 
rect impact of a bullet produces the greater 
shocking effect. Compare a .38 Special 
bullet with a diameter of .36 of an inch, 
with a .44 Special bullet with a diameter of 
.43 inch. The area of the latter bullet is 
1.427 times that of the former, therefore 
with equal energies the efficiency of a .44 
Special bullet would be 42.7 per cent 
greater than a .38 Special bullet. However, 
the energies of the two bullets are not the 
same. The energy of the .44 Special bullet 
is 26 per cent greater than the .38 Special. 
The final analysis shows that the present 
.44 Special is 68.7 per cent more efficient 
than the present .38 Special. Now consider 
the gun that I have outlined—a .44 caliber 
with a 246-grain bullet, with a muzzle ve- 
locity of 1,000 foot-seconds, and a muzzle 
energy of 550 foot-pounds. Such a gun 
would be 69.5 per cent more effective than 
the present .44 Special, and 138 per cent 
more effectively than is the present .38 
Special. 

The facts that I have tried to bring 

out and prove are as follows: To produce 
a powerful, large caliber revolver, first, 
the velocity need not be greatly increased; 
second, the shocking effect is proportional 
to the area of the bullet and its energy; 
third, the manufacture of such a gun pre- 
sents no difficulties; fourth, there is a de- 
mand for such a gun. 
’ I hope that this article will prove of 
interest to many. I have tried to express 
my views on the subject in a lucid manner. 
I may be in error, but I believe not. I will 
welcome criticism and comment, because 
only in this manner can we get each other’s 
viewpoint on the subject, and after com- 
paring notes we can obtain a more nearly 
ideal powerful large caliber revolver. 














Rifleélistol Queries 


answered by 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 
manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 
first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply. 


Loading the Krag Cartridge 

Editor:—Is it a good practice to use the 
Marble auxiliary chamber for the .32 automatic 
Colt cartridge for a .30-40 Krag Army rifle? 
Will extensive use prove harmful to your bar- 
rel? Is the Krag, made at Springfield Armory, 
designed to use either sharp-nosed or the 220- 
grain blunt bullet? What range should this rifle 
be set at for hunting deer in medium timber 
country, with chances for long shots occasionally? 
Can you give me the approximate cost of a load- 
ing outfit to load reduced loads for this gun?— 
K. G. Hall, Wash. 


Answer:—Pistol cartridges in Marble or Win- 
chester auxiliary or supplemental chambers will 
do no harm at all to the barrel of a Krag rifle, 
provided that, after use, you clean the bore by 
running a brass wire bristle brush wet with 
water through the bore four or five times, then 
swab out clean and dry with flannel patches, 
then lightly oil the bore. But the very best in 
accuracy you can get with pistol cartridges in 
an auxiliary chamber is about a 2%4-inch group at 
25 yards, with no semblance of accuracy at 50 
yards. Therefore, they are only useful for shoot- 
ing grouse and small animals at very short 
ranges. The rear sight will have to be set 
somewhere around the 500-yard mark for 
them. 

The Krag rifle was chambered with a bullet 
seat for the old 220-grain Krag bullet. Practi- 
cally all commercial .30-40 Krag and Winchester 
ammunition is now loaded with the same 220- 
grain soft point and 180 and 150-grain pointed 
bullets that are used in .30-06 cartridges. These 
bullets do not have as long a bearing outside of 
the case as the old 220-grain Krag bullet had, 
and, as a consequence, they do not fit in the 
bullet seat quite as accurately and do not shoot 
quite as accurately. Nevertheless, their accuracy 
is very good indeed, and I do not think you will 
have any fault to find with them. 

The ‘Ideal Handbook,” which you can get 
for 50 cents from the Lyman Gun Sight Cor- 
poration, Middlefield, Conn., gives absolutely full 
and complete directions for loading the Krag 
cartridge, including dozens of extremely satis- 
factory and time-tried loads for any purpose. 
On page 7, it gives a complete list of the tools 
required for any load. One can not load either 
safely or satisfactorily until he has studied the 
“Handbook” from cover to cover, but then he 
will have fine success and great economy in do- 
ing so, and really one can not get the finest re- 
sults from the Krag rifle unless he reloads his 
ammunition. Thousands are doing so. I can 
not tell you exactly what the tools will cost, be- 
cause I do not know whether you intend mak- 
ing your own bullets or not. Using factory- 
made bullets, the reloading tools that are ab- 
solutely necessary will cost approximately $13.50, 
not including a powder scale which is very de- 
sirable and costs $15 up. If you are going to 
mold your own bullets, add $15 to this, and 
$3.50 additional for each extra bullet mold. 
All makes of reloading tools are equally good, 
and about the same price. The information in 
the ‘Ideal Handbook” is applicable to all 
makes. 

With Krag ammunition giving approximately 
2,000 to 2,200 foot-seconds muzzle velocity, ad- 
just your rear sight to strike the exact point 
of aim at 150 yards. The bullet will then strike 
about 2 inches high at 75 yards, and drop about 
4 inches low at 200 yards. 

I am inclosing a memo on the Krag riffe 
which, I think, will be of assistance to you.—T. 


Regarding the .22 Special 

Editor:—I am contemplating the purchasing of 
a Remington .22 Special slide action rifle to be 
used on small game. Would such a rifle, equipped 
with best metallic peep sights, outshoot the com- 
mon .22, both in penetration and accuracy? Do 
Marlin and Winchester manufacture the .22 Spe- 
cial? How does the .25 compare with the above 
for all-around usefulness as to penetration, ac- 
curacy, and speed? Have not seen much written 
about the .22 Special lately.—Otto Olson, N. Dak. 





Answer:—The .22 Special cartridge is today a 
very inferior cartridge as compared with the .22 
Long Rifle cartridge, and it would be a bad 
mistake to choose a rifle taking it. It has always 
been only about half as accurate as the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge. For example, with the best rifles 
a very fine shot can be sure of hitting a squirrel’s 
head only to about 35 yards with the .22 Special 
cartridge, and to about 60 yards with the .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge. 

Today, the new loadings of the .22 Long Rifle 
cartridge are far ahead of the .22 Special car- 
tridge. For example, the Remington Hi-speed 
and the Western Super X .22 Long Rifle car- 
tridges have about double the power and about 
20 per cent higher velocity than the best .22 Spe- 
cial cartridges. Penetration is not a good indi- 
cation of power. A high velocity cartridge will 
cause its bullet to expand in wood, and, while it 
will penetrate slightly deeper than a lower ve- 
locity cartridge, it will not penetrate in proportion 
to its increase in velocity. But the increased ve- 
locity and increased expansion of the bullet give 
increased killing power. 

The Remington Model 12 slide action rifle is an 
excellent weapon for small game, and its effec- 
tiveness will be greatly increased by fitting a gold 
or ivory bead front sight and a Lyman type aper- 
ture rear sight, and removing the open rear sight 
from the barrel. But it should be chosen in .22 
Long Rifle caliber and not in .22 Special.—T7. W. 


‘NewAcA Goods 


The Smith & Wesson *‘K-.22”" 
Outdoorsman’s Revolver 

MITH & Wesson announce the production of a 

new .22 caliber small game and target re- 
volver, to be known as the “‘K-.22’? Outdoorsman’s 
revolver. It is a man-sized weapon built on the 
frame of their .38 Military and Police Target 
revolver. Revolvers t m this frame have long 
been noted for their spleacid balance, comfortable 
grip, and convenient weight. This new revolver 
has 6-inch barrel, six shots, adjustable sights, 
trigger pull 3 to 4 pounds, walnut stocks, grooved 
straps and trigger, and weighs 35 ounces. The 
finish is that superb blue for which prewar Smith 
& Wesson revolvers were so celebrated, and this 
revolver is fully up to prewar excellence, with a 
number of features excelling prewar revolvers. 

One of the radically new features is the nickel 
steel cylinder which has chambers countersunk 
to take the head as well as the body of the car- 
tridge case. The rear surface of the head of the 
.22 long rifle cartridge is flush with the rear 
surface of the cylinder. This permits the per- 
fectly safe use of the Remington Hi-speed and 
the Western Super X .22 long rifle cartridges. 
Should the head of a cartridge burst, the weapon 
will not be injured in the slightest, the shooter’s 
fingers will not be cut or burned, and the ad- 
jacent cartridges in the cylinder will not be dis- 
charged by the burst. The chambers are burnished 
inside after reaming, which makes insertion of 
cartridges and extraction of fired cases very much 
easier. 

The Outdoorsman’s revolver is fitted with sights 
that can be easily and accurately adjusted for 
elevation and windage with a small screw driver. 
Thus the shooter can easily make those small 
changes in sight adjustment that are so neces- 
sary from time to time to cause the bullets to hit 
exactly where the revolver is aimed—a most 
necessary thing where one wishes to shoot finely 
enough to hit small game or small targets. The 
rear sight is a square notch, and the front sight, 
the Call gold bead, excellent for either target or 
game. Other sights can be fitted to order, as can 
fancy stocks. 

I have found that this revolver shoots just as 
accurately as any .22 caliber revolver made. 
When suitable ammunition is used, it seems to 
be capable of grouping all of its shots in a 1%- 
inch circle at 50 yards, shooting from rest. But 
due to its fine balance, grip, man size, and weight, 
one can actually shoot it very much more accu- 
rately than any of the smaller or lighter .22 cali- 
ber revolvers. Moreover, I think that the ability to 
use the Hi-speed and Super X cartridges is a very 
great advantage for hunting. In a revolver the 
ordinary .22 long rifle cartridge gives a muzzle 
velocity of only about 815 foot-seconds and on 
small game the killing power is often deficient. 
But in this revolver the new high velocity car- 
tridges will give a muzzle velocity of at least 
1,000 foot-seconds, which gives ample killing 





power for such game as squirrels, grouse, rabbits, 
hawks, crows, etc. I think it will be found a most 
excellent and useful revolver for all outdoorsmen. 
—Townsend Whelen. 
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Aull gun—ali value — 
all Savage?! 


It seems incredible—a husky, 
takedown bolt action .22 for 
$4.85! But it’s true—and you 
can’t know how remarkable it 
is until you snap the new 
Model 3 to your shoulder and 
line up the target over its 
Lyman gold bead front sight, 


and work that smooth 
Savage bolt action. Only 
then can you fully appre- 
ciate that here’s real shoot- 
ing satisfaction at real 
dollar saving! 


Savage engineered and built 
throughout, Model 3 has 
superior design bolt action 
providing easy loading and 
sitive extraction. It is SAFE! 
The firing pin is held at half. 
cock when the bolt is closed. 


Single shot, 22” round bar- 
rel, with Lyman gold bead 
front sight and adjustable 
flat top rear sight. Full sized 
pistol grip. Steel butt plate. 
Chambered for .22 caliber 
long rifle rim-fire cart- 
ridges (or .22 short or 
.22 long may be used). 
Weight about 3% lbs. 


SAVAGE ARMS 
CORPORATION 
Utica, N. Y. 


Get this coupon or 
a card off NOW 
for full details, or 
see Model 3 at 
your dealer’s. 


SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 
Dept. 140, Utica, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete data about the 


lel 3 





Address 


City 





Srate 
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The Loading of Cartridges 
By W. H. Oakey, Jr. 


OOD cartridges, suitable for the type 

of shooting in prospect, are just as 

essential to success afield as the 
proper gun. The gun will be the same, 
shot after shot, but such uniformity is im- 
possible in the load, however much it 
might be desired. No two successive shots 
will develop exactly the same pressure and 
velocity, nor throw the same pattern, but 
the less these variations are, the more 
quickly will the shooter find out where to 
hold on the flying mark and become a 
really skillful wing-shot. 

I have always been an advocate of light 
guns. Let the gauge be what it will, the 
average shooter will do better work with 
a gun which does not tire him to carry 
and mount, and with cartridges which do 
not drag upon the shoulders to the detri- 
ment of good marksmanship. For upland 
game, especially partridges, snipe, sora, 
and woodcock, there is no need for either 
heavy guns or heavy loads. The 12 gauge 
with 1 ounce, the 16 with % ounce, and the 
20 with 34 ounce can all be made effective 
if proper care and common sense are used 
in balancing the load to the gun. A double 
gun to handle these loads should weigh 
about 614, 6, and 5%4 pounds, respectively, 
and in these weights uncomfortable recoil 
will result if heavier loads are used. The 
fact that some shooters can stand the kick 
is no excuse for overloading because re- 
coil, aside from being physical punish- 
ment, has a tendency to make for poor 
shooting, especially as to effective use of 
the second barrel, the jump from the first 
delaying and interfering with quick aim 
for a second shot. So a good rule is to 
keep heavy loads out of light guns. 

The modern factory cartridge is a won- 
derful product, especially as regards uni- 
formity, and it is best for the average 
shooter, but even then the best load should 
be discovered for his gun and used invari- 
ably. Cases vary, and one serving well in 
one gun may not be so good in another. 
I have a fine 20 bore that likes the large 
Climax cases best, due to its large bore 
of .647 inch. It is the most regular 


shooter I have ever seen. And both bar-’ 


rels are straight cylinder! I believe the 
Remington cases are probably the best 
waterproofed, having less tendency to swell 
if they get wet. This is quite a consider- 
ation for wild-fowlers. The Winchester 
Repeater shell is an old favorite, has the 
softest paper, the hardest primer, and, until 
recently, was the worst offender as to 
swelling from dampness. However, they 
now give excellent results and are invari- 
ably used in another favorite gun, a 16 
bore, because they have repeatedly proved 
most regular in tests. Peters shells are 
very similar to the Remington and take 
the same primer. The Western Field 
shell is well waterproofed and of rather 
thinner paper than the others; it has a 
strong primer and probably the heaviest 
crimp of all standard factory loads. It 
requires rather exhaustive testing to de- 
termine the best case and load for a par- 
ticular gun, but there is an actual differ- 
ence, and the best should be diligently 
sought after by the really serious shooter, 
remembering always that uniformity is the 
most desired quality. 

The number of shooters who load their 
own shells has greatly decreased in the 


past two decades, largely due to the im- 
proved factory product. The difference in 
cost between factory and hand loads is 
trivial, and the factory shell will be found 
superior in probably ninety-five cases out 
of a hundred. However, there are two 
classes of shooters who can afford to load 
their own, always assuming that they are 
capable of turning out a nearly perfect 
load. The first is one wanting a particu- 
lar load the factories do not make avail- 
able. The variety of factory loads has 
been recently reduced, with the patent ex- 





Star Ideal crimper, mounted on an old 
sewing machine for use with foot power 


cuse of cheaper production, and conse- 
quently a lower price to the consumer. 
That was the reason given when they 
stopped marking powder brands about 
three years ago and, instead of a reduction 
in price, shells have taken a 15 per cent 
increase this season. 

Another small class of shooters load 
their own shells because they enjoy shoot- 
ing and all that pertains to it more than 
anything else. To many of these, hand 
loading is a keen delight. It is always 
justifiable for such a person to do his own 
loading. But those who load with the 
hope of reducing costs will find little or 
no saving over the factory loads, especially 
if the latter are bought by the case. The 
most expensive item of the load is the 
paper shell, and it is true that costs can 
be reduced by using these over for several 
times. But for very good reasons this 
practice is not to be advised. I have care- 
fully avoided the word “reloading” in this 
article, as the use of a paper shell more 
than once is probably the greatest fault 
in the average hand-loaded shell. No 
amount of care or skill on the part of the 
loader can prevent the paper burning 
through at the edge of the brass head, 
making blowbacks probable and extraction 
difficult. The primer pockets burn out and 
allow the primer to seat too deeply in the 
socket, or be driven in by the blow of 
the firing pin, causing irregular ignition 
and possible physical injury. In addition, 


the ends of the shells become soft, thin, 
and irregular, making a good crimp im- 
possible. The interior diameter of the 
case is increased, and the waterproofing is 
burned out of the paper, causing further 
swelling and deterioration. It is also very 
difficult to seat primers by hand to such 
a uniform depth and without crushing as 
is found in the factory shells. I believe, 
however, that the danger of an explosion 
when priming shells is very remote, as I 
have never heard of this happening, and 
it certainly has not occurred in many thou- 
sands of shells I have primed. 


HEN there is the question of wads. 
The card wads should be the exact size 
of the bore, and preferably of thin paper 
for ease in loading. If they are too small 
in diameter, weak shooting will result, and 
grease may get into the powder from the 
cork or felt wads. If too large, pressures 
are greater and loading is more difficult. 
The hand loader can cut his own card wads 
to exact bore diameter by getting a punch 
of the correct size, or reaming it out until 
it is right. Practically all factory card 
wads in this country are about .615 inch 
in 20 gauge. My own hand-cut wads, 
.647 inch in diameter, give much better re- 
sults in the aforementioned 20 of that size. 
A coat of spar varnish applied to the 
cardboard before cutting the wads will ren- 
der them waterproof and grease-proof, and 
is very little trouble. There is less chance of 
error in placing the wads if only one thick- 
ness of card wads is used. The same is 
true in regard to the cork or felt wads. 
Everything considered, I have found a 
thickness of about ys inch to be the best. 
Thicker cards may be desirable over the 
powder, but they are harder to load and 
undesirable over the shot, where the thin- 
nest possible wad is better. By using one 
or more over the powder, then two quar- 
ter-inch cork tex, another card, then the 
shot, and another of the same cards over 
the shot, leaving about ;*; inch to crimp, 
a standardized and very effective loading 
can be accomplished. 

The cork-tex wad has many advantages 
over the old-fashioned felt. It is more 
uniform in gauge and consistency. It is 
definitely cheaper, will not blow to pieces, 
and can always be had without delay from 
the manufacturers. I also believe these 
wads are more regularly lubricated, and 
the grease does not soak in as with felt 
wads, but stays outside where it is needed. 
They expand more readily under pressure, 
are more resilient, and allow less lead- 
fouling than felt wadding. They are also 
probably lighter in weight, though I am 
not certain of this last, and it would be 
immaterial at any rate. 

These wads have a small hole just off 
the center, which allows the air in the 
shell to escape as the wad {s pushed down. 
For this reason cork-tex are better loaded 
with a card both over and under them, to 
prevent gas from the powder blast from 
passing through into the shot charge. 
There are no holes in felt wads, and the 
fact that they are necessary in the cork 
ones seems to indicate that the latter are 
capable of effecting a more complete seal 
within the shell and the bore than is the 
case with felt wadding. 


pow DER should be bought by the drum 
of 10 pounds’ weight and from the near- 
est magazine, as freight is exorbitant. It is 
no more explosive than moving picture 
film, and yet must be shipped by freight 
at double first class rates, while the film 
is sent a million times a day by mail! 
Bulk smokeless is probably the best for 
the hand loader, and either E. C. or 
duPont is very good. I use duPont because 
it gives good velocity, and may be a trifle 
more stable if kept over considerable peri- 
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ods of time, as the grains are hard and 
little affected by climatic changes. I also 
think it is a little better adapted to light 
loads and low pressures. E. C, is pref- 


erable for heavier loads, especially in small | 


bore guns. It gives slightly less recoil and 
works well up to a 5-ton pressure, while 
duPont seems to be at its best at about 
4 tons. E. C. is sold in quarter kegs, 
which is an advantage to one who uses 
only 200 or 300 shells a season. 

Shot varies greatly in price, and if the 
market is watched can be bought for as 





| 





low as $2.25 per 25-pound bag. It is better | 
to order three bags at once, as freight on | 


the three is the same as one. 


I prefer | 


drop shot to chilled, especially in the smaller | 
sizes, and find that in the light cylinder | 


guns No. 9 is the best size for the usual 
run of small feathered game such as snipe, 
rail, and partridges. 
use, but they give too open a pattern on 
the above birds in 3% and %-ounce loads. 


In justification of the use of drop shot, | 


the chilled is more expensive, and I have | the best Swedish nickel-steel. 


never been able to tell any great difference 
either in patterns or killing power of the 
two. I do know that it is more pleasant 
to bite down on a soft shot than on a 
chilled. I will admit that in heavy shot 
loads, where the shot column is compara- 
tively long in proportion to the bore size 
such as is commonly used in duck shoot- 
ing, the chilled is probably ballistically 
superior, but that is outside the pale of 
our consideration here. 

Having secured the necessary compo- 
nents, our attention must be given to prop- 
erly combining them in the finished load. 
There is only one concern in America that 
manufactures a complete line of shot shell 
loading tools and that is the old Ideal 
Manufacturing Company, lately taken over 
by the Lyman Company. These tools are 
carefully made and, for the most part, well 
designed. The straight line principle is a 
sound one, and its operation is utilized 
wherever possible in these tools. The re 
and de-capper will be needed only if shells 
are to be reprimed which, for previously 
stated reasons, is not recommended. The 
shell trimmer works well, but will not be 
needed if new, empty, primed cases form 
the basis for our load. 
is the straight line hand loader. 
little tool consists of a steel shell chamber 
with a brass funnel to guide the wads 
safely past the mouth of the shell, and a 
brass-covered rammer, operating through 
a guide ring, that insures accurate, level 
seating of the wads. The tool is small 
enough to be carried in the pocket, and 
can be fastened to a table or bench if de- 
sired. Its cost, too, is very reasonable. 


This | 
| Three-in-One keeps the working parts and 


Eights are in general | 


| any bolt-action rifle. 
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“LONG RANGE" EJECTOR 


An automatic ejector, which throws out only the fired 
shell, is the newest Long Range feature and it costs only 


$8.25 extra. S 


oft rubber recoil pad if wanted only $2.00 extra, 


Lyman ivory front and rear sights only $1.00 extra. All the more 
prominent gun editors have used and highly recommended the Long 


Range Gun. It’s a “‘Dur. 


.”” 1931 catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 


the 280, the 7 m/m, and the .30-06. 
Velocity 276, 2800 feet, 175 grain bullet. 


weights to order, within limitations. 


ton, Winchester. 


| JOHN DUBIEL ARMS COMPANY, 





TO HELP 


What is needed | 


Two precautions should be noted in con- | 


nection with the use of this little tool if 
best results are desired: The powder and 
shot charges should be very carefully 
measured for the sake of uniformity, and 
the pressure exerted on the wads should be 
the same with each shell. 


A shooter expects to continue with 
his sport for a number of years, and if 
he wishes the best possible ammunition and 
shoots much, and, if he has tried hand 
loading and is satisfied with the results, 
then the purchase of the Ideal Shot Shell 
Loading Machine is a good investment. 
The shell chamber is identical with that 
in the hand loader and they are inter- 
changeable. The machine is better in sev- 
eral respects: If one is in a hurry, a 
hundred loads can be put up in little more 
than an hour. Probably twice that time 
would be necessary in using the hand 
loader. Greater still, though, is the pre- 
cise uniformity of the powder and shot 
charges thrown by the machine. 


often found, even in factory shells. I have 





When | 


once set, the variation is less than that | Cleary today for a Free copy of this 


THE JOHN DUBIEL ARMS COMPAN 


We can do certain things that cannot be done elsewhere. 


All stocks of the finest Circassian walnut; 
Actions Magnum Mauser, Standard Mauser, Springfield, Reming- 
Sights, Howe-Whelen and Lyman 48. Stocks made for any rifle; barrels for 
Repairs for any gun, shotgun or rifle. 





We specialize on the 276 rifle, 


We are the only people who make the 276 and the 280. 
5 : Velocity 280, 3000 feet, 180 grain bullet. 
special rifles are guaranteed to shoot 1% inch groups at 100 yards. 


Any of our 
Barrel iengths to order, 
all barrels of 


Successor to 


Hoffman Arms Co. ARDMORE, OKLA. 





DOES 








THINGS 





your shooting... 


barrels of your gun clean and bright. It 
provides lasting, gum-free Jubrication. 





And it prevents rust and pitting in any | 


weather or climate. No ordinary oil can 
protect your guns as well, for 3-in-One 
is a special blend of animal, mineral and 
vegetable oils. Handy cans and bottles; 
all good stores. Sample sent free. 


| THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 290 


130 William Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. 





CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 


Piles Treated 
Without Surgery 


Write For FREE Book 


A new instructive book, ‘‘Piles Treated Without Sur- 
gery,’’ fully illustrated, printed in colors and copyrighted, 
has been published by Dr. McCleary, the noted Rectal 
Specialist, C-505 Elms Boulevard, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
In it Doctor McCleary tells how sufferers from Piles can 














be successfully treated without surgery, without the use 
of chloroform and ether, if treatment is taken in time. 
The McCleary treatment has been successfully used for 
over 28 years. Over 20,000 cases of rectal trouble have 
been treated by Dr. McCleary and his associates. If you 
suffer with Piles or other rectal troubles, write Dr. Me- 

book and their large 


reference list of former patients. All literature sent in 


piain wrapper free and postpaid.—Adv. 


Montreal, Que. | 


3in-One Oil 


| 
| 


| 
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TWO BIG VALUES 
9) 


Whether you'll use a “.22” for sport, 
trapping, or for destroying vermin, 
you'll find in this new No. 66 greater 
accuracy, reliability, ease of operation 
and safety than can be had in any 
all-steel bolt action repeater at twice 
its price! 
New Model 66. A sturdy, 
accurate take-down, bolt action repeater 
—tubular magazine (twice the capacity 
of clip magazine rifles)—Stevens su- 
perior bored barrel—short stroke bolt 
action, exceptionally safe, genuine Ly- 
man Ivory Bead Front Sight—British 
Military type stock (pistol grip). Shoots 
.22 Short, Long or Long 75 
Rifle Cartridges. Price 510 a 
New Model 71. Another 
matchless Stevens “22”. A slide fore- 
arm repeater—visible loading. Lyman 

























Ivory Bead Front— 
flat top sporting rear $] 4-00 
J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 
Owned and operated by Savage Arms 
Corporation, Utica, N. Y. 


sights. Priee . . 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. Qo 
“j.. Sevens Arms Company, Dept. 240 

Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Without charge, send me the big, 
new complete Stevens Catalog. 


Name 





Street ....... 
City 





Strate. 




















U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
-Merkel Bros. -Mannlicher,- Webley - Scott, etc. 
Ammunition 
ed to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
fa Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
ta Repairing. * Send 25c in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


‘ 
NEW YORK.N.Y. 


Fall line American Arms & 
's Res’ 


‘A. F.STOEGER. Inc 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 
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Jefever Guns 


THE WORLD'S SKEET record for .410 
cal. guns was broken by George F 
Knowles, with 97 targets 

out of 100, then he broke 

the world’s long run .410 

Skeet record by breaking 

58 straight targets, wind- 

ing up by being the first 

man to make two per- 

fect consecutive 

scores of 25 each 

with a.410. He used 

a $28.25 Lefever 

Nitro Special double. 


“Who ever saw a 
broken Lefever?” 
LEFEVER ARMS 
COMPANY 
Ithaca, N.Y. 











For Home Protection 


New German Zehna or sical Auto. 





RY oP ee oa ..- 9.50 
New German Ortgies .32 RMN oan taae os 12.50 
New Savage Automatic .32 or .380.......... 14.25 
BEETRIEOR SOP BRO s on... << 5--~--2snocnnanseeccc--< 14.75 


New Colt Woodman .22 Cal. Target Auto. 27.50 
New S. & W. Heavy Frame .22 et 

Pistol, 6-in. barrel... as 
New Hartford .22 Target ‘Automatic 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police 

.32 or .38, 4, 5 or 6-inch barrel... 27.50 
New Colt’s "32 Police positive 4 in. barrel 21.00 
44 S & W Triple Lock, 4, 5 or 61” barrel 34.00 





Slightly Used Guns 
Colt’s .32 or .380 Automatic...................... 13.50 
S. & W. .32-20 or .38 Military and Police 19.00 
Colt’s Police Positive .32-20 or .38._......... 16.50 
Used Colt .45 Auto. . 25.00 
Leather Holster, all LI ae 2.00 


Spring Shoulder "Holsters for all Calibers.. 4.00 
Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege of examination 
on deposit of $1.00. Money or express orders only 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Est. 1890 DENVER, COLO. 














THE REAL 
LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Postpaid 


A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author is 
™ probably the only 
4architect in this 
country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cabins from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 


1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 
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discovered that the graduations marked on 
the scales should not be taken too seri- 
ously, but a charge carefully weighed and 
the scale set for the load desired, using 
the scales as a check. This is especially 
applicable to the powder charges, as the 
shot figures seem to be all right. The 
makers’ advice to move the crank back to 
the cut-off position after each charge is 
thrown is pertinent, but one should not 
grow careless in this respect, or powder 
will get in with the shot and vice versa. 
It is simple enough if reasonable pains is 
taken, but is a “heads up” job all the time, 
and one’s mind should be kept strictly on 
the operation in hand. Care in exerting a 
uniform pressure on the wadding is here 
again very necessary. By using a spring 
scales attached to the foot piece chain, 
and so adjusted that the foot will touch 
the floor when the desired pressure is 
reached, a uniform pressure on the wads 
in every shell can be obtained. The level 
in the shot and powder reservoirs should 
be kept up, or light charges might result. 
In using the machine as turned out for 
loading 20 gauge cartridges I have found 
the brass guide and rammer tube too large, 
seating the wads with difficulty, and the 
spring would fail to lift the rammer back 
to position out of the shell. This is rem- 
edied by turning down the lower half of 
the brass tube on a lathe until it works 
freely. This does not affect the tube’s 
efficiency in loading the other gauges. 


E NOW have our shells nicely loaded 

up, and it only remains to crimp them 
to complete the job. Several cheap crimp- 
ers are on the market, but the Ideal Star 
Crimper will be more satisfactory and 
durable, even if it costs more. The heads 
are tempered properly, and the whole 
machine is well constructed. Three grades, 
or rather types, of this crimper are made 
—the simple hand-crank model, another 
using a rope type belt, and a third using 
a flat belt. My experience is confined to 
the first two, and really only to the first 


| one, as I cut the handle off and fitted a 


sewing machine flywheel, grooved to take 
the round belt. Then this was attached to 
the old sewing machine frame, and by the 
use of foot power has given excellent serv- 
ice for several years. The arrangement 
can be seen from the photograph. Foot 
power on a cartridge crimper is probably 
the most satisfactory way it can be oper- 
ated. It is faster than the crank, and 
leaves both hands free. It can be more 
easily stopped when desired than is true 
with electric power, thus chafing the crimp 
less. These crimpers should be kept ad- 
justed so that the heads lie close against 
the follower, and the latter should be kept 
concentric with the outer cylinder. It may 
also be desirable to weaken the spring 
slightly. For use in double guns exclu- 
sively, a crimp need not be too heavy, 
and yet a sufficient amount of the shell 
should be turned down so as to give proper 
pressure and to form a neat-looking job. 
Beveling the end of the follower where it 
touches the top wad causes a nice crimp 
and offers less resistance when the car- 
tridge is discharged than the crimp that is 
perfectly straight along the inside. The 
mouth of the shells should be quite smooth 
and straight, and the shell forced slowly 
and steadily into the rapidly revolving 
crimper head, just enough to start the 
crimper slowing down. Then the foot 
treadle should be stopped, and one or two 
turns made by turning over the flywheel 
with the hand while holding the shell tight- 
ly against the crimper. A pen and India 


| ink used to mark the shot size on the top 


wad completes the job. 

It is the little things such as these that 
make the difference between really good 
ammunition and the common run of medi- 


ocre stuff. Trouble, of course it is, but one 
not willing to take it can still resort to 
the factory shells, and for those who are 
willing to try I hope the remarks in this 
little article will be sufficiently clear and 
definite to be of some help and enable them 
to shorten the usual period of partial fail- 
ure with which the beginner is confronted. 
I know of no more pleasant hobby for the 
months that shooting can not be indulged 
in, and by loading through the summer 
a full supply will be on hand for the open- 
ing of the season. 


An Interesting Letter 


‘DITOR:—What a bully chance you 

give the “dear reader” to spout off a 

bit by your invitation in the December 

issue of Outpoor Lire. I simply can not 
pass it by!!! 

The ruling passion of my life has been 
duck shooting. I started camping, spring 
and fall, at the age of fifteen. I first learned 
to shoot on a well-shot fly way. 

Shot a Parker V. H. 30-inch, full choke, 
both barrels, weighing 7 pounds, 14 ounces. 
Loaded my own shells with 30 grains 
Ballistite and 1% ounces of 6s and 4s. 
Considering the number of shells shot, I 
undoubtedly did better work than with any 
gun since (on a fly way). But I shot very 
slowly and pointed deliberately, for I sold 
the birds at $1.75 a dozen and the only 
money I had for ammunition and camp ex- 
penses was what I received from the sale 
of the birds. I got so I could tell whether 
the birds were going to be in range or not 
when the flock was 200 yards away!!! I 
had to get ducks or go home, and, believe 
me, I sure “bore down on them.” This gun 
had a standard stock. After this stock 
broke, the gunsmith fitted one on from 
some old stocks he had taken off other 
guns. This cost only $4, and he got $12 for 
making a new one. This particular stock 
was from a high grade Parker, very thin 
comb, longer and more drop. It didn't 
make any difference—I have always been 
able to shoot any stock, so long as it wasn't 
so straight I couldn’t get somewhere near 
down to the rib, and so long as it wasn't 
so long that I couldn’t swing it steadily. 
Anything from 13 to 14% inches is all 
right. (My highest season’s average at 
trap shooting—95.40 at something over 
2,000 targets—was made during a year 
when I had no trap gun). I’d go to a 
shoot with my jacket, glasses, and pocket- 
book, look over the guns in the rack, and 
get permission to use one for the day. I 
probably shot fifteen different guns, for I 
never happened to use the same gun twice 
in the whole year. 

Trap shooting taught me that I shoot just 
a bit better with long barrels and guns of 
fairly good weight. A light or short gun 
is too whippy for me. I shoot better time 
with a long, heavy gun than with the ones 
that are considered “fast pointers.” The 
big guns go right on the spot and stay 
there. I can pull the trigger without taking 
a second look to be sure I am on. 


RAP shooting absolutely ruined my 
duck shooting for several years. It took 
me that long to find out that trap shooting 
had speeded up my swing about 200 per 
cent, and that I could kill birds with very 


little lead. Even after I first discovered it 


I simply could not bring myself to cut the 
lead as short as it should be. 

I fitted a Winchester 32 Model 1912 
ribbed barrel to my Remington Model 1! 
(automatic). Also shot this gun at the 
trap and did very well. When Browning 
came out with a 32-inch 12 gauge I bought 
one and shot it well. When Remington 
came out with a 32-inch barrel I had one 
fitted and shot it for several seasons. I still 
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use the stock dimensions of this gun— 
straight grip, 144% by 15% by 1% inches, 
extra full comb and Monte Carlo. 

The past ten years, nearly all my shoot- 
ing has been mallards over decoys—not on 
a private club ground. We shoot from ex- 
tremely short cover and stay flat on our 
backs until the birds are over the decoys, 
when we sit up and shoot. In 1928 I found 
that I could do better work with a 16 
Browning that I had bought for snipe, 
crows, and early ducks than with the 
heavier gun. 

This 16 was one of the higher grades 
and came direct from Belgium. Some 








things about it make me think that pos- | 


sibly it was a second. 
wood were excellent, but the bore was a 
fright, full of rings and tool marks, and 
the pattern just about nothing flat. Ithaca 
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Water Wolves 


By R. H. SrurpIvant 


A thrilling story of night hunting for 
alligators 





rebored it, and it now shoots a fine pattern. 
The barrel shot low, and I had a curve put 
in it that can be seen across the room. But 
I can shoot it far better than any arm I 
have ever used on the type of shooting 
mentioned. 

It is full choke, 30-inch barrel, ribbed. 
It has a straight grip stock, 144%4xl5¢x 
154, and a very full comb. It weighs 7 
pounds, 15 ounces. 

With the Super X new loading (the 
cupped cork composition wad), it seems 
this 16 will kill just a little farther than 
I can put it on them, with any regularity! 
If the Lubaloy load is longer range than 
the above load in No. 4 shot, I am certain 
I have never met a single man who could 
do justice to the load!!! 

Iowa. B. C. Hicerns. 


Who Likes This Load? 


DITOR :—Having been invited on short 

notice to participate in duck shooting 
on the Osage River of central Missouri, 
and having to purchase some shot shells for 
the occasion, I went to the only available 
place at that time in the morning, i.e., 3 
a. m., and asked for the heavier loaded 16 
gauge. 
had in stock, of a well-known make, loaded 
with 2% drams of powder and % ounce 
of No. 4 shot. Can somebody give me a 
plausible reason why % ounce of No. 4 
shot should be loaded in a 16 gauge shell? 
Incidentally, there was an illustration of a 
quail in flight on the box. I presume it 
was meant to convey the impression that 
it was a quail load, but is it a desirable load 
lor anything? It most assuredly is not a 
quail load, and it surely can’t be called 
a duck load, when a 16 can be had in 1% 
ounces of shot. 


I was handed two boxes, all they | 


The engraving and | 





It is not my intention to advise the | 


manufacturers as to the kind of ammuni- 
tion to make, but I do contend that that 
load is not a desirable load, and that ex- 
perienced shooters do not want it. 

May I also, in this writing, commend 
Ovrtnoor Lire’s fight for bear protection? 
Being familiar with conditions in Idaho, I 
know only too well the sheepman’s readi- 
ness to accuse the bear of everything from 
sheep killing to malicious attack upon hu- 
mans, but every experienced mountain man 
knows that, as dangerous big game, the 
black bear scales far down the ladder. 


, OUTDOOR Lire is deserving of a vote of | 
thanks by the sportsmen of America. 
M JoHN GrIsHam. 
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Shoot any time over the Peters Duvrock 
There’s no closed season and no 


Trap. 


‘limits.” 
portable, 


This wonderfully fascinating 
repeating trap throws 43 


inexpensive targets without reloading. A 
splendid test of skill with a shotgun— 
keener sport with a rifle—and great for a 
410 gun. Strong, durable, light—easily 


carried 


in auto 


or boat—simple and 


practical. Ask your dealer or write our 
Cincinnati office, Department C-43, for 
free folder. 
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The Open Season 


DETERS 


DUVROCK 


PORTABLE 
REPEATING 


FOR SHOOTING OVER 
THE PETERS DUVROCK TRAP/} 





TRAP Made Exclusively by 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. 
DEPT. C-43 


NEW YORK —- 


CINCINNATI — SAN FRANCISCO. 





LEADING MANUFACTURERS OF AMMUNITION FOR 44 YEARS 
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“LYMAN TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 


GIVE BRILLIANT AND EVEN ILLUMINATION 





Whether your choice is the Lyman 438 or 5A scope, you 
are guaranteed brilliant and even illumination as well as 
sharp definition of the complete field of vision. 
scopes are equipped with a Bausch and Lomb Scientifically 
designed and mounted optical system, made to the highest 

Either scope represents excellent value to the 
Eye strain is lessened and accuracy increased. 
Write for descriptive folder, sent free. 
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Lyman 438 Field 
Scope illustrated ex- 
Both cellent for targets 
or hunting. 3 pow- 
er B. & L. lenses. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 85 West St., Middlefield, Ct. 





Popularly priced at 
$20 complete. 5A, 
5 power, $44. 
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Sold on money beck guarantee 
= Medium Size $10.— Hi-Powers $12. 
(Send stamp for folder) 


Oo. 


H. BROWN 
Davenport, lowa 





Will not injure finest steel 


Restores the finish on 5 
guns in ten minutes for 


No heating is necessary. 1° 


Send forcircular**W hat Gunsmiths Say” 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 015, New Method Bldg. Bradford, Pa. 


Makes old guns like new 














A CLEAN GUN 


MEANS BETTER SHOOTING 
HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT NO. 9 is an aid to 
accuracy. Rust and Powder 
residue are unnecessary evils. 
Remove them _ quickly and 
surely with No. 9. And for 
fine mechanism use Hoppe’s 
Lubricating Oil—it insures 
smooth operation. At all deal- 
ers or write us. 

Send 10cfor No.9 sample or 1 5c for trialcan 
of Oil. New Cleaning Guide FREE. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 

2315 N. 8th St., Philadelphia 
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A SEDGLEY 
SPRINGFIELD 


Illustrated. 


grip. 
sight. 
Cal guard. 
.30-06 
5-shot 
Magazine 
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handsomely checkered, 
Gold bead front sight, mounted on matted ramp with removable 
Weight 7% Ibs. 
At your Dealer or 


R. F. SEDGLEY, ENC. ncnutacturer, 
Established 1897 
Phila., Pa. 


2310 N. 16th St. 
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game Hunters the world over. Will 

bring down an elephant, lion or tiger with 

same deadly certainty as a deer. Calibre .30-06 
barrel, 5-shot magazine, full sporting stock, pistol 


BUY NOW!?>== 


$65 
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Used by Marksmen and big- 


sling swivels. Lyman No. 48 rear 


Proof-tested at 70,000 lbs. in our own factory 
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Indian Sign Language 


By William Tomkins 


Cloth $2. 


96 pages, completely illustrated. 1 c 
today. continuing the exclusive Indian sign language. by a writer 
i 


worth-while 


book. 
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Paper $1. Postpaid. 


OOK SHOP 


Denver, Colo. 


The only publication in print 


ved ten years with the Sioux Indians at which time he 
learned Sioux and sign language, and has since devoted many 
years to study and research along the same lines. 
word sign and every pictograph and ideograph is fully described 

in the 800 illustrations contained in this unique. interesting and | 
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AIR CUSHION RECOIL PAD 
- and the Hard 


“Rubber Back 
is a pads are the old 
i moulded 
Air cham- 

ber to take up 
the kick of gun. Air Cushion $3.00 H. R. B. $3.%, 
Monte Carlo Cheek Pad $3.00, Combination Cheek and 
Recoil Pad $2.00, Military $3.00. Free Catalog. Dept. 
‘1.’" Jostam won 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930 G. A. H. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO., 5252 Broadway, Chicago 
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A Lot Is in the Fit 


DITOR :—I get a real kick out of your 

gun stories, not because I am an ex- 
pert on ballistics, but because your writings 
conform to the experiences of the average 
gunman. 

Now, in reading your current issue of 
Ovutpoor Lire, I find that we are pretty 
much alike in the guns we use at different 
periods of life. I started out some thirty- 
five years ago with A gun, with a capital 
A, as in those days it was a gun | wanted 
instead of a certain gun. I finally pur- 
chased a double gun with a pair of ham- 
mers, and I thought it a beauty. I don't 
know who made it, or whether it was 
adorned with a maker’s name, but to me it 
was the best gun of which I knew, and I 
paid $13 for it in almost new condition. 
Now I shot more rabbits and partridge 
with it than with any gun since owned. 
I finally went to college, and my shooting 
was done for, for several seasons, but I 
finally graduated and began practicing 
medicine in a country town, and gradually 
gathered several guns, none of which I 
would today call a good gun. One day I 
took a Winchester 97 on a bill and it was 
a real gun. I finally bartered that for a 
Remington automatic, the first in town. 
This was a real duck gun, but my duck 
hunting at the time was limited, so I soon 
traded it for a Winchester, and got some 
money to boot. There has been no time 
since when I have been without a Win- 
chester pump gun. 


I STARTED trap shooting some years 
ago, and shot a Winchester with which 
I acquired considerable ability. I then began 
taking in some of the bigger shoots, and 
saw sO many nice trap guns that I pur- 
chased a No. 4 Ithaca single with 34-inch 
barrel. With this I improved to the ex- 
tent that I shot an average for the season 
of better than 95 per cent. I then thought 
I ought to have a better gun, so I bought 
an over-and-under, and it was not worth a 
damn in my hands. I then bought the gun 
that was given to Charles Larsen when 
he won the G. A. H. in 1917. This is the 
only one of its kind ever made, and a 
beauty. I keep this in my cabinet for a 
show gun. I then bought me an Ithaca 
No. 5 double with all the trimmings on it, 
but like yours the single trigger was not 
perfect, so I sent it to the factory twice, 
and at the next shoot it would double on 
me. I finally sent it to have a Miller 
single trigger put on, and it never again 
missed fire or doubled. I then got a notion 
I would like a nice Parker double, so I 
traded the double Ithaca for the Parker, 
which I think is about as fine a handling 
gun as is made in America. I had a 
Greener and a Wesley Richards too, but 
the funny thing about it all is that when I 
feel a strong desire to win a shoot, and 
you know you always feel that way, I dig 
out the old No. 4 Ithaca single that I paid 
$4 for. There was no real fancy stock, 
so I could whittle on it until I got it 
where I, at least, thought it fit. It must, 
for I always find myself using it where 
there is something worth while fighting 
for at the shoots. 

Now I realize this is a long way around 
to say that a man’s gun is as good as its 
fit, and when we say “fit” it does not only 
mean so much drop at heel and comb and 
length of stock. It means a gun that, when 
put to your shoulder, seems as though 
it belongs there, without having to ad- 
just your face to all sorts of positions to 
get lined up. When a man gets a gun 
that will do that, and it is a good pat- 
terned gun, he ought to keep it and not 
fool around with trying to get something 
else. Now I have all these trap guns yet. 
When I go hunting I would like to take 
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the Parker, but I look it over and then put 
it back in the cabinet, say that I don’t 
want to scratch it, and so I pick up my 20 
gauge Remington pump and go shooting. 
By the way, I know of no better gun for 
the purpose. When the season gets late 
and we have to put on a lot of clothes, I 
get out the old Remington automatic, and 
it's a real gun for ducks, if your con- 
science doesn’t bother you for using one. 
Wis. S. F. Rupotr. 


Dhotéun Queries 


answered sy 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
em stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 





To Determine the Choke of a Gun 

Editor:—I have a 16 gauge Winchester pump 
gun which I bought second-hand, and I could 
never find out the real choke of this gun. Could 
you tell me how I could find this out? My wife 
has a 20 gauge Fox Sterlingworth, weighing about 
534 pounds, which pumps pretty hard. It has 
about a 3-inch drop. Do you think changing the 
drop will help it any? It was shot with 2% 
drams of powder. Could you tell me if the gun 
recoils before the shot leaves the end of the gun, 
or after, and what causes recoil?—Mickey Man- 
dicoff, Pa. 

Answer:—In finding the choke, granted that 
it is not placed on the barrel, which it nearly 
always is, shoot the gun at a piece of paper 30 
inches square at 20 yards. If the pattern nearly 
all goes into a 12-inch circle, it is a full choke. 
If it spreads over a circle 15 or 16 inches wide, 
it is a modified choke. A cylinder will spread 
over a 24-inch circle at 20 yards. Now the first 
thing you do, look on the top of that barrel, back 
near the frame, and see if you do not find on it 
the word, ‘‘Full,’’ “Modified,” or ‘‘Cylinder.”’ All 
the Winchester barrels I know of are so marked 
with the degree of choke. 

Your wife’s gun is just too light if kick is to be 
avoided. I have preached about that many a time. 
The gun ought to weigh 6% pounds anyhow. 
However, the crooked stock makes a gun jump 
worse. Perhaps if you would have that stock 
straightened to a 2'%-inch drop, at the same time 
putting a recoil pad of soft rubber on the butt, 
it would make a difference. A short and crooked 
stock always appears to make a gun kick worse, 
or at least it is felt more. 

They tell us about inertia, and that the gun 
can not start to kick before the shot are out of 
the muzzle, but Captain Quayle of Peters 
Cartridge Company showed that revolvers started 
to move before the bullet was out of the cylinder, 
and I have no doubt but what shotguns move and 
come back before the shot are out of the muzzle. 
However, the greater recoil comes from the im- 
pact of the hot gas on the air. Hot gas under 
pressure expands rapidly when it leaves the muz- 
zle, and it has to force the air out of the way. 
The gas trying to get out of the muzzle, and being 
checked by the weight of compressed air, reacts 
on the gun, driving it back against the shoulder. 
The larger the bore, or greater the quantity of 
gas, or the hotter it is when it leaves the muzzle, 
the greater the recoil. The gas in short barrels 
reaches the muzzle when traveling faster than in 
long barrels, hence one advantage of shooting bar- 
rels of pretty good length. Weight is the prime 
factor in taking up recoil, though, and, without 
weight in the piece, we have to take it on the 
shoulder.—C. A. 


Change in Lena of Barrel Won’t Spoil Gun 
for Rabbit and Quail 

Editor:—I am asking you a question in regard 
to my gun, which is a Winchester 1912 Model, 
16 gauge, and was 26-inch cylinder bore until 
last fall. At that time I got some mud in it 
out in Kansas, and burst the end off, so it is 
now 2434 inches long. I shoot this gun for 
quail and rabbits and use 3 drams and 1% 
ounce 7% shot shells. Will this gun shoot as 
good a pattern, and kill as far as it did? Or 
would you recommend getting a new barrel?— 
B. O. Magruder, D. C. 


Answer:—I doubt if your gun will shoot as 
well as it did, quite, but it will be good enough 


for rabbits and quail. You may hit them bet- 
ter than you ever did before. If I had no other 
game to shoot except rabbits and quail, [ 
wouldn’t bother to have another barrel placed 
on the gun. The length of 243% inches is a nice 
length for a quail and rabbit gun, and you ought 
to be able to go along and shoot just as well as 
ever, with your present barrel.—C. A. 


Karluk Kodiaks 


(Continued from page 13) 


er than my hopes of seeing game were. 
The cold rain clouded the glasses so that 
they were useless, so after an hour we 
started back in the canoe, paddling slowly. 
About 10 feet from shore the packer ex- 
claimed, “Wait a minute. There he is!” 
At my excited inquiry of the location, “Up 
above that patch of alders in the snow.” 





Leopard seals on Sea Otter Island 


Now there were only about 10,000 
patches of alders bordering the snow line 
where he pointed, and to make it harder 
for me the snow line appeared so close 
that I was expecting to see the bear ap- 
pear as large as the one we saw the day 
before. Finally I made it out, and it 
looked more like a mouse at that distance 
than one of the giant bears. I was all 
for setting right out on the stalk, but the 
guide and packer knew better than I. 
Nonchalantly lighting cigarettes and giv- 
ing me one, they sat down on the beached 
canoe and quietly explained that in the 
late afternoon the bears start feeding, and 
it was better to watch them awhile and 
to determine, from their actions, their 
course before trying to stalk them. 

I was very anxious not to repeat the 
failure of the day before, and, as the bear 
did not seem to get very far from a heavy 
patch of alders where it was first sighted, 
we then began to plan tke route of ap- 
proach. We threw shells into the cham- 
bers of our rifles, and you may be sure 
that I examined my sights carefully. 


PgADSEN and I went ahead, picking 
our way through the few open places 
between the rain-drenched willows, while 
the native packer, who was faster on foot 
and lighter than either of us, stopped at 
every high place to see if our quarry was 
in sight and was not moving away. Across 
the innumerable, snow-fed creeks pouring 
out of the hills and up the slippery, grass- 
covered foothills we hurried. 

My heart was now pounding, partly 
from the exertion and partly due to the 
excitement. My hopes were high. Here 
in sight was one of the finest trophies that 
can fall to the rifle of the big game hunter, 
and I did not want to fail. The slopes 
began to get steeper and more slippery, 


‘due to the frozen ground underneath the 


thick grass.. The guide advised frequent 
rests to get our breath and bearings, and 
I am frank to admit that I was pretty 
short on each. The willows were now 
thinning out, and dense patches of alders 
were running to the snow line. 

The wind held good, and eventually we 
gained a point from where we could see 
that “Brer Bar” had settled down in the 
snow for a rest or a nap. He had wal- 
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lowed down into the wet snow and was 
lying flat on his back, so that all we could 
see of him was a pair of huge, hairy arms 
waving in the air. ‘Madsen, he is wav- 
ing us on. Are you a good shot?” I 
whispered. “We just must get that boy!” 
Down we went on all fours and, squirming 


along, partly crawling and partly walking, | 


we got nearer and nearer. 

The Kodiak bear has a sense of smell 
second to no animal, and though his eye- 
sight is reputedly poor his keen hearing 
makes up for that deficiency. Add an 
alder-covered mountain side with the rain 
or snow swirling down from the low- 
hanging clouds, and frequent fog banks 
hanging down to where the alders meet the 
snow, and you will have a fair picture 
of what you will have to overcome to get 
that rug. It should be mentioned in pass- 
ing that you will have to put a heavy- 
calibered bullet, or more than likely sev- 
eral of those bullets, in a vital spot before 
the game becomes a trophy. These 
thoughts were running through my mind 
as we wormed our way up and nearer. 


E WERE now about 300 yards 
away, and with an open bench to 
cross before we could get into the cover 
of the large patch of alders just below 
the snow. Suddenly the shaggy monster 
rose from the snow and sat up after the 
manner of a dog on its haunches, and 
looked in our direction. We froze imme- 
diately, wondering who it was that said a 
bear could not see very far. There was 
no possibility of it getting our scent at 
that point, and yet it must have been 
warned by sight or some instinct that dan- 
ger was near. After looking intently in 
our direction for what seemed hours to 
me, but what probably was only a few 
seconds, the big brute decided that all was 
well, and settled down again in his bed. 
The packer came crawling up and an- 
nounced that he was a big fellow, and 
that he thought he saw us, adding that I 
had better open fire if he raised up again. 
As if he could hear our whispers old 
Ursus again sat up, and with his nose 
straight in the air began to test the breezes 
for information on the subject. “We had 
better try from here,” Madsen advised, so, 
sitting on my left leg and bracing myself 
on the slippery slope with my right, I 
slowly brought the Springfield into posi- 
tion. Taking careful sight on a point be- 
low where the neck merges with the chest, 
and with a silent prayer, I eased off the 
trigger. 
At the crash of the rifle the big fellow 
went from his sitting position to a back- 
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ward roll, but was on his feet in a flash 
and heading down the slope toward cover. 
I again blazed away, but knew I missed, 
as the snow flew from above the gallop- 
ing bear. Hastily throwing another shell 
into the chamber, I put the next bullet into 
his neck, and he collapsed. Here I was 
treated to the greatest thrill I ever ex- 
perieaina while hunting game, large or 
small, 

In the excitement of the chase, the 
steepness of the slope the bear was on was | 
not noticed. When he went down for the | 
count, he did not slump down and stay. | 
Instead he started rolling, and when that | 
gigantic, heavily furred creature hit the 
alders he crashed over and through them | 
like they were blades of grass instead of | 
¢ or 3 inches thick and 12 to 15 feet | 
high. Down, down he rolled, for all the 
world like some old, prehistoric mammal 
of the Stone Age, with those long-clawed 
paws now high in the air, now doubled un- 
cer the massive body. As he started, the 
packer yelled, “That’s enough, you’ve got 
him!” The big fellow plowed his way 
fully 200 feet down, and finally came to 
Test in a little creek bed, where the alders 
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were thickest and heaviest. Another 10 
feet, and he would have gone over a preci- 
pice, with a sheer drop of about 200 feet, 
which would have been disastrous to the 


pelt. 


E ADVANCED with rifles ready to 
where he lay on his side, and you 
may be sure that we were careful to ad- 
vance from above, knowing full well that 
a wounded brownie always runs downhill. 
When I reached a point about 25 feet 
above him, I saw he was not dead. Seeing 
his enemy approaching, the big fellow 
made a gallant effort to square things. 
With a blood-curdling, roaring growl, his 
ears flattened to his head, his bloodshot 
eyes gleaming, he rose on his front 
feet, and I quickly fired another 220- 
— bullet into his chest. That finished 

im. 

Carefully advancing to the body, we 
made sure that life was extinct, and we 
had a chance to examine our prize. He 
was in fine fur, his coat being a dark 
brown, tipped along the shoulders and 
back with silver. His nose and ears were 
nearly pure white. His giant forearms 
were armed with massive paws, with long, 
white claws, indicating age. It made me 
shudder to think what one blow from them 
would do to a man. The guides told me 
that they had seen full-grown steers that 
had their skulls crushed and their necks 
broken with one blow from a marauding 
Kodiak. 

I glanced at my watch and found it was 
now ten minutes to 6. Exactly one and 
a half hours from the minute we started 
the stalk we had climbed the 3,000 or 
more feet and had what I had come over 
4,000 miles to secure. Below us we could 
see about 12 miles of Karluk Lake. To the 
southwest in the lake was Camp Island, 
about 3 miles away. We could see faintly 
the smoke curling up from our tents, and 
we wondered if they could hear our shots. 
Later we found they had, which was prob- 
ably due to the wind blowing directly to- 
ward camp. Ewan, the packer, had been 
exploring around where the bear was when 
first sighted, and he shouted to come up 
to the alder patch above. 


XHAUSTED as we were, we went up 

to where he was, and found that the 
reason the bear had hung around the alder 
patch was that his den was in the heart 
of it. Evidently the big male had dug 
his sleeping quarters out of the mountain 
side with only his paws as tools. The 
opening was about 4 feet high, but after 
getting inside we could stand upright com- 
fortably. The floor was covered with 
grass, indicating that the bear, in true male 
form, had made himself comfortable for 
his long winter sleep. The guide informed 
me that the finding of a Kodiak bear den 
was a very rare event. It was now get- 
ing late, so we decided to wait till the next 
day to bring Mrs. Barr up to see the den 
and to get pictures of the bear and his 
winter home, and then skin the car- 
cass. We were a happy bunch that sur- 
rounded the table in the cook tent that 
night. 

The next morning Mrs. Barr and I, ac- 
companied by our guides and packers, 
made an early start to take photographs, 
measurements, etc., of the first specimen 
and his home. The little lady got her first 
introduction to the climbing necessary to 
get her bear, and when we got up high we 
found the ground frozen and so slick that 
we strapped our ice creepers over our 
boots. Exact measurements were taken of 
the bear with a steel tape drawn tightly 
over the fur, according to the museum 
charts, and then the job of taking the pelt 
and bones was started. The crew knew 


their job, however, and the heavy skin and 


the bones were soon lashed to the pack 
boards, and after a bite of lunch the party 
was soon starting down the mountain and 
to the canoes for camp. Fleshing and salt- 
ing the skin was next in order, and then 
the bones and skull were carefully cleaned 
and tied up and labeled. The skin meas- 
ured 10% feet without stretching, and the 
long claws were all perfect and the teeth 
the same. This specimen will soon grace 
Mammal Hall in the Illinois Museum with 
— bears taken by Mrs. Barr and my- 
seit, 


ADSEN, Ewan, the packer, and I took 

a tent, groceries, sleeping bags, and 
all the necessities for a temporary camp, 
and the skiff with the outboard motor, and, 
towing one of the canoes, traveled up to 
the head of Karluk Lake, and set up an- 
other camp, while Mrs. Barr with Walker, 
her guide, and Metrokin, packer, hunted 
the western side of the lake. -We hunted 
the hills surrounding O’Malley Lake, a 
narrow body of water which empties into 
Karluk, and explored the country beyond. 
Big bear trails cut deep into the tundra by 
the tramp of Kodiak Island’s only big game 
for ages led into every valley. We found 
a small lake and a good-sized one after we 
crossed the height of land. None of our 
charts or maps showed any lakes or even 
the very high snow-covered mountains, but 
Madsen explained that we were in the un- 
explored “blind spot” of the island, where 
no white man had ever been before. Sev- 
eral bears were sighted, always above snow 
line, but none were landed, due to the 
changing winds and the blinding snow- 
storms that came up at exactly the wrong 
time. 

Several days of hard hunting impressed 
me with the idea that the never-before- 
known luxury of a hunting trip—a bath in 
milady’s bath tent, which was equipped 
with a collapsible tub—could be enjoyed 
by myself, so we sped down to Camp Is- 
land for a visit. One group of three Ko- 
diaks had been sighted, stalked, and shot 
at by the “Mrs.” and her guide, but the 
fickle mountain wind had changed at the 
wrong time and the shots were taken at too 
long a range for good results. At a coun- 
cil it was decided that the country at the 
head of the lake was not only easier to 
hunt, but that there were more bears there, 
so we decided to put another tent up there 
and move the lady and her crew up. 


HILE Bill, the cook, and Ewan went 

up to take supplies and put up an- 
other tent, we decided it was worth while 
to go up to Thumb Lake and look over the 
country where we had seen the first bear 
the first day. Armed with the movie 
machine in addition to the other arms, we 
moved up to the Thumb. Up the narrow, 
rushing waters of Thumb River, which 
was too fast for us to paddle the canoes, 
was a matter of about an hour, and soon 
we were embarked on the clear waters of 
the mountain lake. It was a nice day, and 
the beautiful mountains rose high on each 
side, with the dazzling, snow-filled craters 
of old, extinct volcanoes everywhere. It 
was evident that Kodiak Island was at one 
time the home of numerous active vol- 
canoes, as the Alaska Peninsula now is. 
Mallard, harlequin, and sawbill ducks 
swept ahead of us, and numerous bald 
eagles were in the tops of the few cotton- 
‘woods that lined the shores. 

Beaching the canoes, we plowed ahead 
through the willows and niggerheads, try- 
ing to either follow the small creeks of 
the easy going of the bear trails. Guides 
and hunters were carefully scanning the 
mountain sides, with and without the 
binoculars, as we picked our way quietly 
forward. Soon the welcome words were 
heard, “There he is!” 















And there he was! High above snow 
line, and plowing his way through a snow 
bank, lumbered a mighty Kodiak. We each 
took turns looking through the two pairs 
of glasses at him, and we could see that 
he was a dark, heavily furred specimen. 
What a treat it was to see the antics of 
that bear as he climbed over spur after 
spur of the most impossible going that was 
imaginable. The bear was traveling with 
the wind, as most every one seen on the 
hunt was doing, stopping now and then to 
look down into the valley, and occasionally 
raising his head to test the wind. He was 
coming from the east and so was the wind, 
so we were in a good position to watch 
his movements without fear of detec- 
tion. 


UST as we had about decided to move 

farther up the valley and try to scale 
the mountain ahead of it, the bear turned 
down a hogsback and started for the val- 
ley, straight for the spot where we lay 
concealed in the wet tundra grass. He 
was about a thousand yards away yet, so I 
stole a glance at my wife to see if she was 
as excited as I was. To my surprise she 
was handing a cigarette to her packer, and 
had one in her mouth, all ready to light. 
After threatening dire deeds to her if she 
even looked like she would like to light 
a cigarette at a time like that, she re- 
marked in a stage whisper, “The ads say, 
‘When confronted with a Kodiak bear, to 
be nonchalant, light a cigarette.” I was 
relieved to know that she showed no signs 
of buck fever. 

After a hurried consultation it was de- 
cided that she and her guide and packer 
would move up the valley about 75 yards 
to what appeared to be the likely place 
the bear would use if it was his intention 
to cross the valley and over to the range 
to the west. We all were very anxious 
for the lady to get a chance to try her 
Mannlicher on a bear, and it looked very 
much as if she was about to have that 
chance. Telling her and Walker to take 
any possible shot they could get, and wish- 
ing them all the good luck in the world, 
Madsen and I looked at our sights and 
then got the moving picture camera ready. 
If the bear came on the way it was head- 
ing, it was sure to come in range of one 
of the groups. They had reached their 
selected spot and were well hidden by the 
grass in front and a wall of willows be- 
hind them. 

The bear was out of sight now in the 
alders, but soon reappeared about 300 
yards up on the slope. He looked over 
the valley carefully and then decided that 
all was well, and came on in a zigzag 
course, now toward us, now toward the 
other hunters. With his huge head sway- 
ing and the long fur around his flanks 
waving, he presented a picture that would 
stir the very soul of any hunter. 


“tT MUST be a male, it is so big,” 
Madsen said. “I only hope that it 
goes their way,” I answered. Stalking 
Kodiak bear above snow line in the broken 
ridges of the interior of Kodiak Island is 
hardly a woman’s job. It is hard enough 
lor a man in the best of physical condi- 
tion, and if any of us were going to get 
a chance at a bear in the valleys I want- 
ed the sometimes called weaker sex to 
get it. 

We could see our quarry now only faint- 
ly, as he had paused in the bush to dig 
and devour a succulent root or two. The 
grass was beginning to sprout in the lower 
ledges, and he was snatching a mouthful 
as he progressed. “Here he comes, get 
ready,” hissed Madsen, as he pushed over 
the safety on his rifle. My heart sank as 


I realized it was just too bad for the little 
Wite, 


Then the goddess of luck or some 


other patron saint intervened, and the 
swaying, lumbering brute turned at a 
sharp angle in her direction. It was my 
first chance to see one of the giant bears 
at a relatively close position, he being now 
only about 90 or 100 yards away and 
broadside to me. 

I laid my rifle down and picked up the 
movie camera, and shot about 15 feet of 
film at the slowly moving giant, as he 
grazed his way, which would lead him into 
easy range of the other party. The size 
and fearsome aspect of the Kodiak bear 
are enough to create a doubt in the mind 
of the most experienced hunter as to the 
advisability of tackling one at a short 
range. The forage must have been very 
good now, as he was moving very slowly 
with his head down below the grass and 
niggerheads. He was in plain sight of us, 
but the other hunters were hidden from 
view. 


ALKER let out a low whistle, which 

the bear heard, and he quickly raised 
his big head, just what the hunters desired. 
The sharp crack of the Mannlicher rang 
out, and the surprised bear let out a growl 
of pain and rage, as he half raised on his 
hind feet, pawing and biting at the wound. 
He fell over backward, but in the manner 
of a cat lit on all fours and started ina mad 
gallop on his back trail. Again the rifle 
rang, and the bear broke down in his hind- 
quarters, biting savagely at his newer 
wound in the back. We could see he was 
fatally wounded, and the other hunters 
were running rapidly up now, so it was 
only a matter of a few seconds until the 
finishing touches were mercifully adminis- 
tered by the little huntress. 

All this time I unconsciously, nearly, 
was getting a very good film record of the 
exciting happenings, and now came the 
time for all to let down, and general con- 
— were passed out to the happy 
girl. 

“A real whopper, Mrs. Barr! It looks 
like you have your husband beaten,” the 
guides were happily saying, and indeed it 
did appear as if I were going to have to 
take second place in the bear hunting 
league. The big brute turned out to be a 
female, however, and was fairly fat, which 
gave her an appearance of being as large 
as the male, but the tape showed her to be 
slightly smaller. Her entire body, how- 
ever, was covered with heavy, dark fur, and 
she was beautifully marked on the nose, 
ears, and back with silver. Not the slight- 
est sign of a rubbed place was on her, and 
her teeth and claws were perfect. The 
people at Kodiak said she was one of the 
finest specimens ever taken off Kodiak 
Island. 


N OUR hunt we sighted thirty-one 

bears and managed to get moving pic- 
tures of a group of four on a big patch 
of snow near the water’s edge while travel- 
ing down the big lake in the skiff. 

While I do not want to pose as an au- 
thority on the Kodiak bear and its future, 
I do venture to say that it will roam the 
mountains of the interior of Kodiak for 
many, many years. The few that are 
taken by hunters from the States each year 
will make no impression on their numbers, 
and as the law prevents the sending out 
the hides for sale, or even as gifts, there 
is no incentive for the people of the island 
to go to the time and trouble to organize, 
equip, and finance an expedition into the 
interior just to kill the bears. The very 
few inhabitants of Kodiak Island are in 
scattered settlements along the coast line, 
most of them around the salmon canneries. 
They live by the sea and from the sea and, 
with the exception of an occasional trap- 
per, no one ever goes many miles into the 
interior. 
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Rifles. In its appendix it includes the names and 
addresses of the leading British rifle makers.’’ 
$1.75 


Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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The Freak Buck of Bald 
Mountain 


“DITOR Outdoor Life:—There has 
been a nice buck, which most of us 
hunters thought was a_ stag, ranging 
around Bald Mountain for the past two 
or three seasons, and several old hunters 
had shot at him several times, but he 
seemed to have a charmed life. One 
hunter had shot at him no less than 6 
yards’ distance and had missed. 

So one afternoon about three weeks 
after the season opened, along about the 
23d of August, my business partner, Er- 
win Runels, and my seventeen-year-old 
son, Kenyon, persuaded me to go out 
after this old stag. 

We left the town of Arroyo Grande 
and drove to the head of the Arroyo 
Grande Creek, which is about an hour’s 
drive in a car. 

It was about a mile hike from the car 
to where we started hunting. I took the 
canyon that runs up on the west side of 
Bald Mountain, and I sent Kenyon up on 
the west side of the canyon, while Erwin 
went on the east ridge. 

The day was a periect California day. 
The average temperature along the coast 
range runs around 70 degrees, and a nice 
breeze blowing from the ocean made a 
perfect climate for hard hunting. 

From where we left the car there were 
a series of ridges, or what we call hog- 
backs, running up to th. main mountain, 
and in the canyon we followed there was 
a nice spring near the foot of Bald Moun- 
tain, where this buck watered. 


E HADN’T been separated more 

than fifteen minutes before Erwin 
jumped the buck in some thick brush and 
scrub oak trees, but he only heard him 
crashing through the brush, and when he 
came out on the sky line I saw him just 
long enough to recognize him and get a 
snap shot at 400 yards, which was a little 
out of range for my rifle. We were all 
using .250-3000 Savages, which are with- 
out a doubt the best deer guns for this 
section. I climbed up on the ridge to 
where I last saw the buck and tracked 
him over the hogback, and noticed that 
he was headed for Bald Mountain by 
way of the next canyon. We took it 
slowly, and as the canyon narrowed we 





Freak horns but nearly symmetrical. 
This is the buck shot by C.L.Conrow un- 
der the circumstances above described 


were all within sight of one another and 
hunting about 200 yards apart. At this 
point of the hunt there were no more 
oak trees, and the canyon had a rocky 
formation, crossing the canyon diago- 
nally, with a cliff on the west side, 60 to 
80 feet, with sheer walls, with a narrow 
passage in the creek bed at the bottom. 

The sides above the rocks formed a 
large amphitheater about 300 yards in 
diameter, with one hogback running 
northwest. This made an ideal place for 
the deer, as there were clumps of wild 
cherry bushes, wild oats, and many other 
kinds of brush on which the deer browse. 

This hogback gave the buck a chance 
to sneak up the bottom of the canyon, 
get back of the hogback, which was cov- 
ered with a heavy growth of sagebrush, 
and get clear out of the canyon without 
being seen. 


| pb we were lucky. Erwin had worked 
around ahead of the deer, high up and 
above the narrow passage overlooking 
the whole amphitheater, and had not seen 
him go out. 

So I had Kenyon keep high up on the 
opposite side, while I climbed up on 
the rocky cliff about 80 yards above the 
bottom of the canyon above the pass. 
We sat there and looked over every 
inch of the canyon with our glasses, and 
couldn’t see the buck anywhere. Several 
does and fawns ran out, but no bucks. 
We decided we were beaten again, and 
had decided on the course we would take 
back to the car, as the sun was about to 
go down. 

I had gotten up and taken a couple of 
steps when I heard a couple of pieces of 
shale rock clink down below me, and I 
looked down in the pass. Here was our 
freak buck sneaking out. At first I 
thought it was a spike buck, until I put 
my 8 power glasses on him, as he was 
heading to go over the hogback. Then 
I saw that he had horns that were legal, 
so I took a snap shot at him, just as he 
was going out of sight, breaking his right 
hind leg. This brought him down. Then 
I shot three times, trying to shoot him 
in the head so as not to spoil any meat, 
but missed. Finally, on the fourth shot, 
I got him between the eyes. Had I 
known his horns were so nearly a per- 
fect freak, I never would have chanced 
shooting at his head. C. L. Conrow. 

Calif. 


Mr. Byck’s Bear 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have re- 

ceived your request for an accurate 
description of the killing of a grizzly by 
Dan Byck, of Louisville, Ky. We had 
secured our quota of sheep, goat, and cari- 
bou in the section of the big game country 
of Alberta in which we were hunting, and 
we decided to move to a lower section, 
where moose were more plentiful. We 
had just reached camp and were unpack- 
ing the last horse when I saw some one 
approaching on horseback. We were sur- 
prised at this visit, as we firmly believed 
we were alone in the valley. As he came 
closer our surprise vanished, for this rider 
was none other than Allen. McConnochie, 
Alberta game warden, and game wardens 
have a habit of showing up anywhere and 
at any time. 


While we ate lunch Allen told us of 
other hunting parties that had passed that 
way ahead of us, but the item that inter- 
ested us most was his telling us of one 
outfit that had passed about a week be- 
fore, not more than 2 miles from our 
camp, and which had their pack outfit 
scattered by a grizzly that refused to get 
off the trail and let them pass. Also an- 
other incident, a few days later, when two 
hunters from another outfit (a lady and 
her guide) met a grizzly at very close 
quarters, at almost the same spot, one eve- 
ning as they returned from hunting sheep. 
The bear stood and looked at them for 
some time, and then wandered off a short 
distance. This was good news to us, and 
we decided to keep a lookout for a grizzly. 

About 5:30 the second evening, I sug- 
gested to Dan that we go out to the edge 
of the timber and look for moose. As we 
reached the edge of the opening about a 
quarter of a mile from camp, we saw a 
bull moose and four cows about 600 yards 
away and at the other side of the opening. 
The only advice I could give Dan was 
that he was a fair head with about a 46- 
inch spread and fair points, but in all I 
did not think him good enough to put in 
with the unusual sheep, caribou, and goat 
heads he already had, and suggested we 
get nearer to him for closer inspection. 


Fagen de the middle of this flat, which 
was dotted here and there with low 
willows, stood a small group of spruce 
trees. We decided to make for this group 
of trees, so that we might get a better look 
at the moose. We made our objective, and, 
while I was busy with the glasses trying to 
count how many points the moose had, Dan 
was looking at him through his rifle sights 
so that he might be ready in case I said 
“shoot.” As I lowered my glasses, | 
looked in the direction of camp and there, 
less than 60 yards away, was a grizzly 
coming straight toward us. At first I 
could see only his back over the brush, 
but as he approached he came into full 
view and stopped. He was a magnificent 
sight as he stood there on a little knoll, 
looking and sniffing in every direction. 
One’s thoughts fly quickly on occasions 
like this. My first thought was of my 
friend, Bill Oliver, and his movie camera. 
If only he were here to record on film 
this magnificent animal, standing there 
among the beauties of God’s handiwork. 

I thought of McConnochie and the ex- 
periences of the other hunters which he 
had related, but the thought that stood out 
most prominently in my mind was the 
fact I had neglected to bring my gun. 
This thought did not linger long, for Dan 
is a good shot, and only the day before I 
had told him that I had such confidence 





Photo by the loon and W. W. Kirkland. 
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in his shooting that I would not hesitate 
to tackle a grizzly with one gun if he 
were behind it, and now I would see it 
through... Touching Dan on the shoulder, 
I communicated my discovery to him, and 
almost without moving the gun from his 
shoulder he turned and shot the grizzly 


through the heart. After the shot was 
fired we looked back to our moose. He 
had retreated a short distance, but was 
still within easy rifle range. We then 
decided we would wait for a larger head. 
Alta. Jack W. BrRewsTER. 


Editorial Note:—The newspaper report of the 
above incident, reproduced in the Mixed Bag 
Department of our January issue, stated that 
Mr. Byck and his guide, Jack Brewster, ‘‘heard 
a rustle, looked around, and saw a grizzly 
stalking them from behind.’’ Our editorial 
comment upon that clipping did not in any 
respect question the fact that Mr. Byck had 
actually shot the bear. We did, however, in- 
directly raise a doubt as to whether Mr. Byck 
was under a misapprehension as to being de- 
liberately stalked by the grizzly. It is not 
within our power to say definitely, and we did 
not state, that no grizzly would ever stalk a 
human being, no matter how exceptional such 
a theory may sound to experienced hunters. 
Mr. Byck himself writes us that the stalking 
idea is a matter of conjecture. In ordinary 
good sportsmanship, and in fairness to Mr. 
Byck, we are glad to print the above letter from 
a famous Canadian guide, whose experiences 
on other hunts have appeared in previous 
issues of Outdoor Life. 


Ducks in California 


; DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been 

doing a lot of hunting this fall, and 
the situation as to ducks is very sadden- 
ing. Nowhere in California do I find 
or hear of even a minor fraction of the 
ducks that were here even last year. You 
got the limit reduced to a more reason- 
able rate—but I’m afraid you got the 
reduction too late. The new law seems 
to be generally well observed, but in very 
many instances because the hunter who 
can this year get fifteen ducks in a day 
is the rare exception. I have shot at 
clubs this year where last year every 
member got shots enough to net him a 
limit of twenty-five; and this year per- 
haps only two or three of the best shots 
can get fifteen, after staying in the blinds 
two or three times as long. All this talk 
of lack of water, lack of food, etc., is 
rot. I was hunting yesterday on the 
Spalding ranch near Willows, which has 
been practically a game refuge for many 
years. And I hunted there a year ago. 
This year there was not one duck where 
last year there were twenty-five. Geese, 
yes—about the same as last year. But 
ducks, no! And the same thing is true 
wherever any of my friends or I have 
hunted in the whole Sacramento and San 
Joaquin Valleys. The remedy? I haven't 
any. What would a poultry man do if his 
breeding stock were annually more than 
decimated? The present situation is cer- 


tainly discouraging, and the outlook 
worse! Cot. Epwarp L. Munson. 
Calif. 


Training Police Officers 


"THERE is no question but what the 
police officers of our cities, as a 
class, are very much undertrained in the 
use of the six-gun. The same fine senti- 
ments which guide our country in pre- 
paring for war are applicable in the case 
of the police officers. If the crooks and 
thugs know the officer is well armed, and 
that he can handle his gun to perfection, 
there are not going to be so many hold- 
ups, and fewer chances will be taken by 
these desperate men in their contacts 
with police officers. 


Every city should have its officers 
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trained regularly by an expert marksman | 


in the use of the six-shooter. Captain 
A. H. Hardy and the wonderful work he 
has done in training police officers to 
shoot accurately and well shculd be an 


inspiration to the police departments of | 


American cities and towns. The need of 
an awakening among the American peo- 


ple is pretty well evidenced by the fact | 


that twenty times as many people, in 
proportion to population, are lawlessly 
killed in the United States as in Great 
Britain. Few of our citizens realize that 
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9,000 human beings are lawlessly killed 
every year in the United States. Little 
more than half as many arrests follow; 
less than one-sixth of these slayers are 
convicted, and but a scandalously small 
percentage are adequately punished. 
Fifty times as many robberies in propor- 
tion to population are committed in the 
United States as in Great Britain. 

In consideration of the above, should 
not our police officers learn to shoot ac- 
curately and well? It is a crime, in a 
police department which is supposed to 
be well regulated, for an officer to be 


anything but expert in the handling and | 
Much information can | 


use of his gun. 
be obtained on the handling of the gun 
and on the course the various police de- 
partments should follow in training their 
men by writing to Captain A. H. Hardy, 
care Winchester Repeating Arms Com- 
pany, New Haven, Conn. 
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HAMMO: Dd. Ind.,. Nov. £ 
(LN.S.)—Members of. the Men’ 
Harmony club of the First 
‘tian. church had been ¥ 


{Gloom spread, however, 
ibutcher called and said | 

















the. pastor, 
Armed with a rifle he dteee into 
the country and believe it, 
he returned in a few fours wit 
60 rabbits. He is a crack shot. 

He let the rabbit out of the 
bag, so to speak, when of 
fon episode In his 










mon. 


Utterly ignorant of a ten-rabbit daily limitin | 


Indiana, the newspapers which printed the 
above item doubtless considered the exploit as 
an achievement to be regarded with pride. 
Our investigation, before assigning the clipping 
to our Hero’s Corner, reveals the fact that Rev. 
Harman killed one rabbit, that four men 
killed a total of ten rabbits, that 10 pounds of 
pork cutlets were needed to supplement the 
rabbit dinner, and that Mr. Harman is an ac- 
tive and highly regarded member of the Lake 
County Protective Association. Our readers 





should apply pressure on their favorite news- | 
papers to educate the latter in accuracy, in the | 


game laws, and in the principles of sports- 
manship. 
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into Beautiful Garments 


HAY. E astylish fur made for mother, 
wife, sister or sweetheart from 
You get greater satis- 

action and pride, besides a lasting re- 
membrance of your trapping or hunt- 


Fee 
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ABOUT 


Why put up with 
years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry? 
Try a Brooks Auto- 
matic Air Cushion. 
This marvelous ap- 
pliance permits’ the 
opening to close, yet 
holds rupture secure- 
ly, comfortably—day 
and night. Thousands report amazing results. 
Light, neat-fitting. No hard pads, metal girdle 
or parts to chafe or gouge. Patented in U. S. 
and 13 foreign countries. Try one 10 DAYS 
WITHOUT A PENNY’S RISK. You'll be de- 
lighted. Free book on Rupture and convincing 
facts mailed postpaid in plain sealed envelope. 
Address 


BROOKS APPLIANCE co., 136 St State § St., Marshall, Mich. 


WE PAY UP TO $10 


a pound for medicinal roots, herbs, barks 
and seeds. Dandelion, burdock, parsley, 
lettuce leaves, cherry bark, clover tops, 
rose buds, etc. Over 500 varieties.  Il- 
lustrated instruction book and price list 
10c. 


Luft Herb Co., Box 94, Hermansville, Michigan 


























HERE seems to be more or less mis- 
apprehension among some classes of 
field shooters as to “what field trials— 
and especially amateur field trials—accom- 
plish for the good (or ill?) of the bird dog. 

Usually, the most firm opinions are from 
those who never attended a field trial and, 
having formed certain theories, they con- 
demn trials on general principles. 

Not so long ago a correspondent, sup- 
posed to know something about bird dogs, 
wrote to this ef- 
fect: “So many 
field trial dogs 
have never heard 
a gun fired that it 
seems to me they 
are becoming timid 
as a class and in- 
clined to gun-shy- 
ness.” Such state- 
ments are not only 
entirely erroneous 
and misleading to 
t he _ uninformed, 
but tend to cast 
aspersions upon 
the masses in all 
parts of the coun- 
try who are inter- 
ested in this con- 
stantly enlarging 
sport. 

The correspon- 
dent alluded to, 
with all of his 
apparent sophisti- 
cation, could never 
have attended a 
field trial, other- 
wise he would 
not have had the temerity to distort 
facts which are entirely oppos! e to those 
glib statements that he makes, for in all 
of the trials held in the North, the South, 
the East, and the Middle West, one of the 
essential elements in exalting a dog as a 
winner is to prove that he can stand gun- 
fire. 

Furthermore, if the dog is competing in 


Raymond Hoagland with Rumson 
Farm Cleo, a winner in many amateur 
trials. Photo by John G. Hemmer 
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Gun-shyness and Field Trials 








By A. F. Hochwalt 


an all-age stake, he must not only be gun- 
proof, but he must be steady to wing and 
shot. This is a requirement that is being 
demanded in professional as well as ama- 
teur field trials, and it is doing much in the 
way of creating a demand for the dog of 
the highest type and finish. This corre- 


spondent, I am inclined to believe, secured 
his information from hearsay, or possibly 
once upon a time he may have attended a 
puppy trial in which the competitors are 





Harry D. Kirkover, president of the Pointer Field Trial Club, with Kirk’s Frolic, 
consistent trial winner and an excellent gun dog. Photo by John G. Hemmer 


under a year old and therefore no stipula- 
tion was made in reference to being shot 
over. 

In the early trials of Canada, which take 
place annually in September, the dogs are 
not shot over, simply because of the fact 
that the use of firearms is not permitted 
in the provinces during the closed season. 
When these same dogs come farther south, 
however, it may be depended upon that 
they are not going to win a field trial unless 
it is shown conclusively that they are gun- 
proot. 


HE statement, therefore, that field 
trials have a tendency to create gun- 
shy dogs may be dismissed, without fur- 
ther discussion. 
That our methods of breeding have much 
to do with this weakness is of course a 
matter that is worthy of consideration. 
Ve have bred bird dogs closely for years; 
we have intermixed certain strains until 
their nervous organisms are so high-strung 
that we may expect many things to happen. 
No dog is actually born gun-shy, but the 
predisposition to this failing is apparent in 
many setter and pointer families, and it 
remains only for some injudicious trainer 
or handler, or inexperienced tyro, to create 
a gun-shy dog. Such a creation, invariably 
the handiwork of some individual, is then 


charged against field trials as the institu- 
tion that is responsible for his short- 
comings. 

Field trials, instead of creating gun-shy 
dogs, have been the avenue through which 
the weaknesses of certain strains have 
been plumbed, and furthermore they have, 
in a large measure, enabled owners to 
apply corrective measures in their breed- 
ing operations. 

Referring once more to this same cor- 
respondent, he goes 
on to relate that 
upon an occasion 
he received a very 
highly bred setter 
and that, further, 
when the pup was 
about a year old 
he went out and 
began shooting at 
a target in the 
presence of this 
puppy, which has 
never heard a shot 
before; and mira- 
ble dictu! the dog 
in his fright 
dashed into his 
kennel and could 
not be brought out 
for some time to 
come! Well, what 
puppy, entirely un- 
accustomed to the 
sound of firearms, 
would not do this? 
The youngster was 
undoubtedly made 
gun-shy_ by _ this 
single thoughtless 
gesture. If we are to believe the subsequent 
statements of the aforesaid owner, explain- 
ing how he cured the puppy, he must have 
used heroic measures indeed, and if the 
unfortunate victim really was cured it was 
not because of the methods, but in spite ot 
them. 





W. H. ‘McNau ton with his Derby 
winner, Miss Jersey City. Photo by 
John G. Hemmer 





























How To Keep 


Your DOG , 
WELL 


GLOVER’S 
Condition Pills 
Liquid Iron Tonic 
and Laxative Pills 
to keep up a good condition. 


GLOVER’S 


Round Worm Vermifuge 
or Round Worm Capsules 
Use either of these regular- 
ly to raise thrifty puppies. 


Sold at Pet Shops, Drug Stores, De- 
partment and Sporting Goods Stores. 


FREE valuable, illustrated book 


on the treatment and 
feeding of dogs: —Write 


GLOVERS 


DOG MEDICINES 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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youngsters. EST PAL AND 
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BATTLE CREEK 


ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS 


Mountain Lion, cat, bear trained. Four and one- 
half year bitch, the pick of the most famous pack of lion 
dogs in the west with ever one hundred lion kills. Two 
and one-half year male, blue ribbon winner, A. K. C. 

registered, Oregon trained on cougar, cat and bear. Bitch 
imported from England. Also pups by this same pair. 
Somebody is going to profit by my inability to devote per- 
sonal care to these hounds and I am going to sell them 


“EDWARD C. GORDON 
120 East Eighth St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


GREAT 
DANES 
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MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 
A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. ists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 


White Collie Pups F 


The most beautiful speci- 
mens the dog world can 
offer, Home guards, loyal 
Companions, useful and 
intelligent. Low prices. 
Free Catalogue. 








ComradeFarm Kennels 
Galion, Ohio 
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BYE coming back to this subject of ama- 

teur field trials, it is really surprising 
how they are growing, and how many own- 
ers of setters and pointers are running their 
own dogs, thus gaining not only recrea- 
tion for themselves, but wholesome knowl- 
edge as to how to handle a dog, not only 
in field trials, but in field shooting as well. 
After all,-it is these contacts with their 
fellow sportsmen of kindred tastes that go 
far toward creating an educational system 
which benefits the owner as well as the 


| dog. 


During my field trial experiences of more 
than a quarter of a century, I have seen 
dogs in competition in practically every 
part of the country, but it is during the 
past two seasons that amateur field trials 
have sprung up like mushrooms. Every 
crossroads has its field trial; and what 
good times these sportsmen have when 
they gather together for one of these out- 
ings! Do they profit by these experiences? 
Well, to circulate among these various 
competitors during the progress of a field 
trial, one would promptly draw that in- 
ference. 

The owner may not actually train his 





VALUABLE SURVEY PAMPHLET 
A very timely bulletin entitled 
“Winter Feeding of Upland 
Game Birds” 

By Wa tace B. GRANGE 


has been issued by the Biological Survey as No. Bi- 
1099 of November, 1930. This four- page pamphlet, 
which can presumably be secured by addressing the 
Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., is recom- 
mended as very practical information for sportsmen 
and conservation clubs. 





own dog; the animal may have been fitted 
for the trial by a professional; but it is 
surprising to note how well these amateurs 
handle their dogs when they are actually 
in competition, During the season which 
is now drawing to a close, I have had 
numerous opportunities to witness the pro- 
ceedings. Down in Georgia, for instance, 
they hold an annual amateur trial at which 
one encounters some of the best gun dogs 
of that vicinity; dogs over which their 
owners shoot regularly. In the trials these 
same dogs are practically at home, for the 
handler must use a shotgun and he must 
fire over his dog at each and every point. 
In North Carolina, at Pinehurst, the Con- 
tinental Club—an eastern organization— 
and the Pointer Field Trial Club held their 
amateur stakes during December. Here 
again were such men—to mention only a 
few—as Dr. F. H. Lahey, Harry D. Kirk- 
over, Raymond Hoagland, W. H. Mc- 
Naughton, James W. Tufts, and Udo M. 
Fleischmann, all men who loom large in 
the world’s business and professional af- 
fairs, and yet they experienced the great- 


est of thrills in handling and shooting over | 


their own dogs—and winning with them. 
And so the program was repeated all over 
the South during the winter months and 
all through the eastern states in the spring 
—at Medford, N. J., at White Plains, Ver- 
bank, and various other places in New 
York, in Massachusetts, and other New 
England states. Everywhere, the amateur 
field trial club has gained its votaries and, 
incidentally, the class of dogs has been 
constantly improving. The owners with 
their acquired knowledge through associa- 
tion with people of kindred tastes have be- 
come expert in handling, and they have 
evolved, not a race of gun-shy, brainless 
dogs, but a type that is equally proficient in 
competition, as well as on the uplands or 
in the coverts and the marshes. And so, 
in spite of the repeated asseverations of 
stay-at-home theorists, field trials are con- 
stantly doing their bit toward the improve- 
ment of the setter and the pointer. 
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The FOOD 
for ACTIVE DOGS 


Hunting dogs ... those tireless workers of the field 
need the food that contains all the precious 
food elements so necessary to the canine system. 


Ken-L-Ration is the most vitalizing food the 
world can offer to your hunting dog. Choice cuts 
of meat, fresh and pure ... golden cereals... cod 
liver oil, charcoal and other ingredients are per- 
fectly balanced and carefully cooked. Ken-L- 
Ration is easy to feed... open can and serve. 
Beware of substitutes. Ask for Ken-L-Ration 
by name. 


CHAPPEL BROS. INC. 
Rockford, IL. 


112 Peoples Ave. 
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THE DOG FOOD SUPREME 
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Safe, ef- 


The Standard for 53 Years. 
fective remedies for all dog ailments. 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines and Dog 
Food carried Exclusively by the Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition. 

FREE DOG BOOK on diseases, care 


and feeding of dogs. Ask for your 


copy. FREE ADVICE on your dog’s 
health. Write fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad Street 


Richmond, Va. 



















™ For Your Dog’s 
~) Sake— 

Help him get 
acquainted with the 
crisp appetizing flavor 


Miller’s Dog Foods 

Keep him healthy 
and happy. Send for 
free samples and val- 
uable dog book. 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
350 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 





EDUCATED DOGS 
For Sale 


Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained for hunt- 
ing, retrieving, guarding, utility, companionship. Also 
classy puppies and choice breeding stock consisting of 
airedales, spaniels, terriers, beagles, _ harriers, fox- 


hounds, coonhounds, pointers, setters, collies, shepherds. 
All dogs sold on approval with safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Visitors received by appointment only. Corres- 


pondence and telegrams promptly answered. LaRU E KEN- 





NELS, BOX E, LaRUE, OHIO. 
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FreeDogBook | 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training 
collars, harness, stripping combs, dog 
houses, etc. Mailed free. 

Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 






























HERMOSA KENNELS 
MARCH PUPPY BARGAINS 


Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 
Foxterriers, Old English Sheepdog, Male 
Puppy. Miniature Foxterriers, Boston 


Terriers. 


Pedigreed Stock 
9 Mo. St. Bernard, male, unpedigreed 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, Veterinarian 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training 
The best for less 


Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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$15 and up 
Trial. Supplies. Catalog Free. 
Dixie Kennels, Inc., FM57 Herrick, Ill. 


‘“GAME FARMING” 


By Horace Mitchell 














A text-book telling how to raise: Pheasants, 
Quail, Wild Ducks and Ornamental Birds 
by the most up-to-date and 
economical methods 


Completely illustrated 


$2.50 per copy postpaid. 
Send orders to 


Outdoor Life Bookshop 
1824 Curtis St. Denver, Colo. 














~ HAVE YOU A BIRD DOG?—THEN YOU WANT — 


THE AMATEUR TRAINER 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN 


A PRACTICAL TRAINER OF OVER 30 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEM IS UP TO DATE 
AND STANDS UNEQUALED 
FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A plain, practical and concise yet thoro guide in the 
art of training, handling and correcting faults of the 
bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Written espe- 
clally for the novice, but equally valuable to the ex- 
perienced handler. By following the instructions 
plainly given, every shooter with common sense can train | 
his own dogs to perfection. If inobedient, does not re- 
trieve, or if so, is hard-mouthed, unsteady to point or 
shot, chases rabbits, is whip-shy, gun-shy, etc., you will 
find ample directions how to correct any such faults 
speedily and thoroly. Dogs of any age can be taught 
to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehen- 
sibkx, popular form, devoid of long-spun theories, based 
on practical experience thruout. A large volume of 
pastime reading not intended or promised, but this book 
is guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Chapters on feeding, care 
of the dog, explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Denver, Colo. 








FISHERMAN’S PIE | 


Edited by W. A. Hunter 
$3.00 POSTPAID 

This is one of the most complete books on angling 
any fisherman could wish for. 
Liberally illustrated with both photographs and line 
illustrations—and imported from England. 
Some of the chapters will give an idea of what a 
very complete book this is—‘‘Spinning for Pike’’: 
“Shrimp Fishing for Salmon’; ‘‘Fly Fishing for 
Sea Trout’; ‘‘Nymph Fishing for Trout’’; ‘‘Fly on 
the Water’; ‘‘Casting a Fly’’; ‘‘Sizes of Hooks in 
Regard to Flies,”” ete., each chapter written by an 
authority on the subject. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 

1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
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Confessions of a Kennel Keeper 
By Carl E. Smith 
Part 5. Dog Feeding 


HE old idea that most anything may 
be fed to a dog probably had its rise 
in the days when most anything was 
fed, but when all dogs ran loose, foraged 
for some of their food, and if misfed on 
rations lacking in balance they were free 
to hunt for the lacking elements, and did 
so. Also, running at large, they could 
assimilate certain foods that would be dis- 


| astrous to dogs tied or penned. 


Your feeding problem will depend upon 
the kind and number of dogs you own, 
how and where you keep them, and what 
good food materials you can get most 
readily at fair cost. If you are keeping 
only one or two dogs, your table scraps 
will materially aid your problem. Some 
even get the aid of relatives and friends 
near by, in the matter of such food that 
would otherwise be thrown away, and yet 
which often has a very fair balance in 
content. But such food must be carefully 
looked over, lest undesirable things get in, 
and it must usually have other things 
added, to secure the best balance. Fre- 
quently it must be recooked. It is necessary 
to look over such food, not only to re- 
move foreign and undesirable material 
that sometimes falls in, but also to remove 
certain sharp, splintery bones, and espe- 
cially the round tubular bones from fowls, 
rabbits, and other game, as they have a 
tendency to snap into splinters in chewing, 
which splinters will digest to a needle 
point and puncture stomach or bowel. I 
take a large pair of tin snips and cut off 
the end joints of such bones and feed 
them, but do not allow the tubular hard 
middle of such bones to be fed. Some 
claim we should not feed any chicken 
bones and such, but I have no bad results 


| with end joints and softer backbones, etc. 


PINIONS differ as to the use of 

bones at all. Realizing the dangers, I 
am also aware of the benefits that dogs 
get from bones, and their value as food 
otherwise lost—a value that is real if you 
happen to be placed where you can get 
them cheaply, either from near-by slaugh- 
terhouse, restaurant, or other cheap source 
of supply, such as your butcher friend. It 
depends, too, on the dogs and how they 
eat. Don’t feed small bones to dogs that 
bolt their food down rapidly, without 
chewing it. Neither should one leave large 
bones any length of time with the kind 
of dog that gnaws and gnaws until he 
wears off his own teeth. Large bones that 
they can’t swallow are fine for puppies to 
cut their teeth on and develop their jaws 


| properly, but they should not be left in 
| the pens long enough to become filthy or 


putrid. Bones are undoubtedly a valuable 
feeding adjunct to growing dogs if they 
can get to the dog and through the dog in 


| a way not disastrous to him. No two dogs 


are exactly alike. I have dogs I let eat 


| almost anything they want, for they do it 


deliberately and with proper care. Others 
that are bolting their food like hogs must 
be denied some things the others can have 
safely. 

Of course, one should hardly need to 


'remark that there are many prepared 


cakes, kibblings, and meals on the market, 
prepared in excellent style, and at reason- 
able prices. These are a valuable aid, pro- 
vide something of the needed variety that 
dogs, like ourselves, relish in their diet, 
and those of standard make and price 
can be counted upon to have the proper 
balance. Be assured you get about what 
you pay for, and foods too cheap are 
going to have a cheap filler of some kind 


| —I’ve seen some of them. 


HAVE also found it not difficult to 

work out your own recipe for making 
your own materials available into very 
good dog cakes that the dogs like quite 
well, and with a little practice you become 
adept at baking them. One finds two 
bakings necessary; one of the material flat 
in the pan, and another baking of the 
cakes after you cut them, to bake their 
edges solid and hard, and to prevent their 
spoiling too quickly. 

One thing I am sure of, that most of 
us forget that the dog is a carnivorous 
animal, though his stomach permits some 
vegetable matter in a grudging way. But 
most of us will feed too much vegetable 
or cereal, if we do not watch ourselves, 
and “burn them out” with starch, with 
resultant eczema or other skin troubles. I 
have a friend who raises lots of bulldogs, 





Basset hound family at dinner. 
Mother and puppies are on a table to 
eep food cleaner 


and sells them in large numbers. He is 
equipped to butcher his own meat, and 
buys up cheap horses for that purpose. 
He says he has tried everything, but noth- 
ing beats plenty of good meat for keeping 
a dog in fine condition, and for making 
brood bitches come to their milk well. 
For myself, I find a trip or two, or even 
three or four times a week, to the slaugh- 
terhouse, most necessary. Fresh meat must 
be fed fresh, and so gotten often, rather 
than in quantity. Fish, properly prepared, 
can sometimes replace meat. The old idea 
that meat and milk caused dogs to have 
worms, and so cereal was better, is like 
some other things we have outgrown. 
Dogs get worms under certain conditions 
and lack of sanitation, whatever they are 
fed. Meat is their natural food, and the 
one on which they do best if it is not 
mixed with too large a vegetable portion. 
A 60 per cent to 70 per cent meat diet is 
recommended for the correction of eczema 
troubles caused by too large a_ starchy 
content in food previously fed. Ask most 
any veterinarian. 


EEDERS differ as to whether adult 

dogs should be given one large feed a 
day or two smaller ones. Personally, | 
have kept dogs in good condition by both 
methods, according as it seemed best to 
use at the time. Pups must be fed oftener, 
according to age, so one raising pups is apt 


_to feed his older dogs oftener and smaller 


feeds, as they expect something when the 
feed bucket comes around. When I have 
no pups in kennel, I sometimes feed just 
the one large feed per day. 

Now, as to hard feeds vs. soft; I use 
both, and think both valuable. At least 
one feed in every two or three had best 
be a feed of hard dog cakes, for the exer- 
cise it gives mouth muscles, tissues, teeth, 
and gums. Dental authorities are telling 











us we are using too much soft and con- 
centrated food in human diet, and need 
more coarse foods for teeth and gums—so 
with the dog, if he be “slopped” too much 
with soft foods. 

For the alternate soft foods, table scraps 
mixed with rolled oats, for roughage, or 
stale brown or rye bread, milk, and a little 
raw cod liver oil make a very good com- 
bination, but this should have a consider- 
able portion of meat scraps or ground 
meat. Cod liver oil loses most of its 
vitamines in cooking, so the cheapest and 
best way is to buy it raw by the gallon, 
pour it in, and then you know it is there 
and in the best form for the dog. Mix it 
that way into the dog’s soft foods, and 
then you know he actually gets it. And 
don’t forget the fresh meat feeds at least 
a time or two each week, or more. 

On the other hand, a certain proportion 
of chopped green stuffs, such as lettuce, 
spinach, cabbage, carrots, etc., both cooked 
and raw, are valuable additions to the ra- 
tion, especially in winter, when the natural 
greens that dogs find and use in summer 
are lacking. You have seen dogs chewing 
grass in summer, even when their diet had 
been carefully looked after. Green stuffs 
add an element seemingly craved, and fur- 
nish much needed vitamines and vegetable 
iron, if not used to excess. 

Avoid, as too heating, and use only 
very sparingly at any other time, if at 
all: Fat pork, corn meal foods, white 
bread. Avoid entirely: Rinds of cured 
meats, potatoes, meat fryings from cured 
meats. Be sparing with sugar and candy. 

Do not overfeed. Dog hospitals often 
find that dogs brought to them need noth- 
ing but proper fasting, normal-sized feed- 
ings, and balanced diet. 


Queries 


Wanted, a Beagle 
Editor:—I wish to buy a trained beagle for 
rabbits; want one of the best young trained dogs 
it is possible to buy. Where can I get such a 
dog? Would you highly recommend the...... 
Kennels. of & a6. & ?—D. D. S., Pa. 


Answer—You will find beagles and rabbit dogs 
advertised in our classified column. No doubt 
you may be able to make an arrangement that 
the dog you select be shipped to you on approval 
by depositing the money in escrow through your 
bank, to be paid to the seller at the end of a 
stipulated period, or you may have the dog 
sent C. O. D. on a five or ten days’ trial. Either 
method protects both buyer and seller. We can 
not specifically guarantee any kennel, although 
we have never heard anything derogatory against 
the one you mention.—A. F. H. 


This Question of Retrieving 

Editor:—In teaching a six months’ springer to 
retrieve, I did something wrong, and she is all 
off. Had been throwing a ball and having her 
fetch it, although I did not keep her at it long 
during any one lesson. One day she would not 
pick up the ball. I went to her, put the ball 
into her mouth, and led her back to where I had 
been standing—no harsh treatment—but from that 
day she has refused to retrieve the ball. Seems 
to think I do not want her to do it, and will 
fetch only occasionally when the spirit moves 
her. She is now about a year and a half old. 
What do you suggest as a method for teaching 
her all over again?—M. F. H., Kans. 


Answer :—Dogs, and especially the highly bred 
ones, are very sensitive and temperamental. Evi- 
dently there was something that aroused fear or 
distrust when you forced her to carry the ball. 
Perhaps it was your general demeanor which, 
though unrecognized by yourself, was the cause 
of this sudden revulsion. The “play method,” 
such as you used, is usually successful with very 
young dogs of the spaniel variety, but it must 
be taught early in life. At the present age of 
the dog, the only sure and safe method is the 
force system, such as is described in ““The Work- 
ing Dog and His Education,” in ‘Twentieth 
Century Bird Dog Training,’ or in most of the 
other books devoted to the training of bird dogs. 
Each of the two books mentioned has several 
chapters specifically devoted to spaniels.—A. F. H. 











Health 


of your Dod 
art by? 


A.A.Hermann.DVS. 


Probably Distemper 

Question:—Quite frequently in raising beagle 
pups I observe a condition that comes from one 
month to five or six months of age. Their eyes 
become very sore, they refuse to eat, and die 
within just a few days. I notice no other symp- 
toms. They seem to be healthy up to this time. 
—J. B. R., Va. 


Answer:—Your beagle puppies evidently be- 
come afflicted with a very acute attack of canine 
distemper. This is fatal in more than 90 per cent 
of the cases observed. Dogs under three months 
of age should be given an injection of serum from 
a dog hyperimmune to distemper. This produces 
a protection lasting about four weeks. Dogs more 
than four months of age may safely be given the 
English Method Canine Distemper Homigen, fol- 
lowed in two weeks by an injection of virus, which 
makes the immunity more lasting and complete. 
If this is repeated when dogs have become full 
grown, your losses from this disease should be 
few and far between. If an individual suddenly 
appears afflicted, the remainder should be given 
a generous dose of serum, 10 cc. to 20 cc., and 
then the vaccine may safely be given in four days 
to all that still show a normal temperature of 
101%4 degrees.—A. A. H. 


Epilepsy Is Incurable 
Question:—My four-year-old rat terrier has 
spells of fainting and remains paralyzed for one- 
half hour. Then he revives and starts to shiver. 
He appears dazed. What causes this?—L. S., 
Iowa. 


Answer:—The dog has spells of epilepsy, which 
are incurable. Epilepsy is inherited, and if par- 
ents or grandparents on both sides had any epi- 
leptic individuals the symptoms are extremely apt 
to appear in the offspring. Five-grain tablets of 
bromides, given regularly in the drinking water, 
exert some beneficial influence, and more time 
will usually elapse between spasms.—A. A. H. 


Grooming, Bathing, and Brushing Will Improve 
the Coat 


Question:—My springer spaniel matron is in 
perfect health and condition, but has never 
feathered out as most springers do. Will her 
pups be scanty coated? Is there anything I can 
do to encourage the growth of feather?—N. J. 


Tuy PH 


Answer:—The texture and density of fur is 
somewhat influenced by care, environment, and 
food, but principally by heredity, which is the 
combined inheritance of the types of fur worn 
by the dog’s ancestors. Most breeders agree 
that you must breed coats by selection of breed- 
ing stock, so if the sire of the pups is excep- 
tionally heavily coated the pups may resemble 
either the sire or dam, or a happy medium of 
the two extremes. Aside from such diseases as 
eczema, ringworm, mange, etc., which rapidly 
devastate a dog’s overcoat, if you keep the ani- 
mal in overheated quarters, or overfat, the coat 
will be scanty, short, and lacking in undercoat. 
Nature provides a suitable covering for severe 
weather. Do not subject your dog to quarters 
that are heated if you wish the maximum of fur 
development. Proper grooming, bathing, and 
brushing will improve the coat. Carnivorous wild 
animals eat a portion of the feathers or fur of 
the carcass of whatever they prey upon. They 
usually have superb winter coats.—A. A. H. 


Treatment for Chorea 

Question:—I have a Boston brindle bull terrier, 
two and one-half years old, and he has chorea. 
Any advice that you could give to help his con- 
dition would be greatly appreciated —J. T. M., 
BB 

Answer:—Chorea is a disturbance of the nerv- 
ous system, and diseases of the nerves are very 
difficult to treat. Give 10 drops, three times 
daily, of solution of bromide of gold with arsenic 
in a tablespoonful of water. Feed generously on 


raw foods, and encourage the maximum of out- 
door exercise. Solution of bromide of gold and 
arsenic is of uniform standardized strength, and 
can be procured from your local druggist.— 
4. A. Ai. 
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‘SnakeLore 


by W.A.Bevan 


The Care of Snakes 

Question:—The nature of my experiments with 
snakes may strike you rather silly, Mr. Bevan, 
but so it is. 

I have tried to keep rats and other rodents alive 
(after being bit by the moccasin you sent me) by 
an injection of antidote, but without success. 

I am in the habit of catching rodents of all 
sorts. I put them into a den with poisonous 
snakes, and watch them elude the quick strike of 
the snakes, which is at times slow compared to 
the move of a rodent which senses the death- 
dealing strike of the reptile it faces. 

Would you advise me what to feed those moc- 
casins you sent me? I have tried mice and 
frogs, but without success. 

I read several items about hognose snakes and 
their bluffing disposition. Do you think I could 
buy one of a snake dealer? 

I again thank you for the moccasins you sent 
me. Please advise me how to keep them during 
the winter.—James J. Killian, N. J. 


Answer:—There are no antidotes for snake 
poison which would begin to be effective on any 
creature as small as a rat which had been fairly 
struck by one of the moccasins I sent you. Half 
a drop of that venom would be many times the 
mimimal lethal dose. Do not forget in making 
your observations that a snake strikes wildly 
under stress of fear, and is not nearly as ac- 
curate as when carefully stalking something to 
eat. Do not leave rats in the cage with the 
snakes, as they are apt to start biting the snakes 
and may kill them. 

Cottonmouths are very hardy in captivity, and 
generally feed well if left in peace with suitable 
food, in a large, well-ventilated cage. I have 
had cottonmouths eat birds, animals, and frogs 
but not toads. The only snakes I have had for 
many years have been freshly caught and kept 
only until I found time to ship them away. The 
instinctive inclination to hibernate stops many 
snakes feeding naturally in the fall, and as you 
can not approximate natural hibernating condi- 
tions it may be necessary to resort to artificial 
feeding. That is a job I would hardly advise you 
to attempt until you have had a longer experience 
handling poisonous snakes. 

You can buy hognose snakes from Mr. King, 
but do not expect one to feign death and go 
through its bag of tricks for you. That only 
happens when they are first caught, and not 
always then. All the hognose snakes become very 
docile very quickly when they are handled. 

Provide your snakes with a large pan of 
water in a good-sized case with a dirt bottom, 
keep them at a temperature of about 70 degrees, 
and leave frogs with them. Do not keep looking 
for them to eat. I know you will want to see 
them feed, but smother the desire until the snakes 
have thoroughly settled down.—W. A. B. 


Both Are Right 

Question:—I am a constant reader of Ouvurt- 
poor Lire, and always read your column. 

A few of us recently got into an argument as 
to whether snakes were born or hatched out of 
eggs. I am of the opinion that snakes are born, 
but another gentleman is equally certain that 
they are hatched out of eggs, claiming that as a 
boy he has plowed up such eggs, opened them up, 
and found the live snakes. If I am not mistaken, 
when I was a small boy back in Minnesota, I 
have killed garter snakes, opened them up, and 
found the unborn young.—A. M., Wash. 


Answer:—Snrakes are both born alive and 
hatched from eggs. Among the oviparous snakes 
are all the chicken, house, or rat snakes, bull 
snakes, all the different species of racers and 
sing snakes, the hognose snakes called spreading 
adders, and the poisonous coral snakes. They 
deposit eggs in the ground, in holes in logs, or un- 
der bark, and in decomposing vegetation, where 
they are incubated by the ground heat or the 
temperature set up in fermenting mold, without 
any attention from the parent. 

All the striped garter snakes, all the water 
snakes, and the rattlesnakes, moccasins, and 
copperheads retain the eggs within the oviducts 
throughout the entire period of incubation. The 
young of these ovoviviparous snakes are born per- 
fectly formed, but still in a delicate, mem- 
branous cover, which is an apology for the egg- 
shell, which they leave a few minutes or sev- 
eral hours after they are born.—W. A. B 
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Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on application. 
No advertisement inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number 
of small accounts in this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month preced- 
ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with 
your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by outands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over 
America—and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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j= SAVE MONEY > |, 
— on Wire Netting Rabbits 


Buy 
i, l oa Phe Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all izitend 
JACKS AND 


wire netting orders. Prompt delivery in all sizes from 











— 





Dealel / 
D, e large stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 484) 4: 
1iCC> Fancisco; Seattle and Minneapolis. Write for prices and COT TONTAII S pla: fhe! bE HY 
Generous discounts. Find out about the new iow cost steel Cam furnish any namber in sees fer Rite 
hy construction for bird and animal enclosures. Deal with coursing. Place cottontail orders now which ened ed 
Crown and buy more for your money. shipped only in the late fall and winter months, can 
furnish Jacks at all times except in summer when 
: the weather is hot. MY PRICES WILL INTER- 
Write nearest office EST YOU. Live arrival guaranteed. Every cus- 


Send today for latest Crewn cata- 
tomer satisfied. 


lop—a post card will bring it. CROWN IRON WORKS CO. EARL JOHNSON, Rago, Kansas 


—— fy na, i? Graybar Bldg. 1152 Tyler St. N. E. 
beeen! ee New York ental N. Y. hasnnannenmninass Minn. | — 
BOB WHITE QUAIL | RAISE CHINCHILLA 


America’s Largest Producer AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 

Big brown, native southern, also importer | | FUR RABBITS 

of Mexican bob white. Free range | Make Bi Money w Supp! Stock 
bred birds for restocking, and 1g == We y 

pen raised for pen breeding pur- | AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 

poses. Delivery only from De- Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 

cember to April inclusive. Free | book, catalog and contract, also copy of 










































Montcalm Ringnecks 


We still have a number of carefully 
selected, unrelated Montcalm Farm strain 
of Ringnecks for the 1931 breeding season. 
These birds have been wonders out-of-doors 














and are in the pink of breeding condition. folder f 4 0 

They are thick-set and carry brilliant plum- " M. E. BOGLE Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL’S 

age. San Antonio Texas OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo. 
We can ship mated pairs or trios, or PHEASANTS; BREEDERS, RINGNECK, Golden, 





50 birds ready to turn down to breed. Silver and Amherst; also e , acknec 
- ) Silv rst; ges Ringneck, Blackneck, 
Order hatching eggs now. Safe delivery, M K N N G M M Mongolian, Golden, Silver, Amherst, Reeves, Melano- 
g eee J AC E SE A E FAR tus, Melanistic; Silkie, Buff, Black and White Cochin 

9.9 


fair dealing guaranteed. Have for sale a large number Ring- Bantam. Towamencin Pheasantry, Souderton, Pa. 2 

















neck pheasants, Hungarian  part- ; a 
MONTCALM || ridges, Mallard ducks, Call ducks, oe 
GAME FARM } Bob White quail, Valley quail, and Breeding Stock. Paramount Game Farm. Martinsville, 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box B practically anything in the line - Indiana. 2-2 
afte hehe rig ’ | game and fancy birds, and animals. 
Ponenharis Me. | William J. Mackensen Yardley, Pa. Kennel 

















” . - — - PAIR 4 YEAR old coon and opossum hounds, open trail 
ers, fast, true, and stayers, the kind to get the game 
with, good in water or in any place you put them, great 


ee ti E A Se A Ay T E G G ~ Tree dogs, shipped for trial only. $25 each. Frazier 
| Poultry Farm, R. R. No. 2, Memphis, Tenn. 

FOR SALE: GREYHOUNDS, grown dogs, saplings and 

puppies. Registered with the N. C. A. Best of Irish 


and English bloodlines. Priced to sell. Geo. E. Hine- 
man, Dighton, Kans. 3-3 














$25.00 per hundred for delivery after April Ist. 
Ringneck eggs from America’s finest stock. Here is your chance for new blood or foundation 
stock that is really valuable. Special prices on orders for 500 or more eggs. 








ALL EGGS CORRECTLY PACKED REAR PHEASANTS FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT. = 

AND SHIPPED SAME DAY LAID. Our booklet ‘‘PHEASANT REARING’’ (20c) tells how. “Tae ar ae wea gunners, fast sad furious, _ 

CAROLINA PHEASANTRY BENSON, N.C. dogs cheap. Essex, Bothellway at 130th, Seattle, Wash- 
ngton. 











ea PUREBRED IRISH TERRIERS from registered parents. 
Best bloodlines. Vermin killers and natural guards 


Priced reasonable. Franklin L. Hubbard, Auburn, sx 
3-é 





FOR SALE: RINGNECK Pheasants, selected breeders. 

SQUAB* BOOK © FREE Satisfaction guaranteed. Eggs day old. Pheasant 
oat , ; chicks and stocking birds in season. Prices on request. 

PR squabs selling by millions to rich trade. Raisedin | mo. tee] Game Farm, Guilford College, North Carolina. 
one month. Send two-cent stamp for postage on , SD ee aay Te 
latest free 48-p. book how to breed and profit by COONHUNTERS NOW IS the time to buy your tree 
new fast sales method. Plymouth Rock | MUSKRATS: LARGE DARK Idahos. Quality, sex. live dogs at hard time prices. I give 60 days trial and 

guaranteed. One to five thousand pairs, | guarantee satisfaction. D. D. Scott, Lawrenceburg, Tenn 


Squab Co., 429 H St., Melrose, Mass. delivery e ! 
Correspondence solicited. Hagerman Valley Muskrat | ppy UTIFUL DARK RED Irish Setter puppies; Sire 
46 J “ 4 5 . we & 


ea Farms Co., Hagerman, Idaho. 1-tt | and Dam earellent shooting dogs. All papers furnished 
tee . liate s ae" Ugly, ya, i. 
Quail Other Game PLUMER’S ALASKAN STANDARD Minks—A fow pairs | ~~~2-—-=-samodiate salle. Arnold Baty. Genova. Im 
Bob white quail, any quantity in season; delivery Dec. left, dark and extra dark, highly developed breeding | GREYHOUND REGISTERED DOGS, bitches and pups 
thru April; order now. Also pheasants, Hungarian part- | stock at reasonable prices. Plumer’s Fur Farms, Barnes- the kind you can beat the other fellow with. Breeding 
ridge, wild turkeys, rabbits, squirrels. boro, Pennsylvania. tells. Stocking, 904 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired 

































= 
Beautiful and Rare GENUINE INTERIOR ALASKAN Mink of the finest | “for terri Pals, Pedi end a aap 
Waterfowl, pheasants, peafowl (5 kinds), quail, doves, quality. Shipped subject to your inspection. ‘‘You om. eis Eike 8 th a, hunters ¢ 
etc.; squirrels (7 kinds), white deer, elk, buffalo, all | to be the sole judge.’’ Allegheny Mt. Fur Farms, 3. a_Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. 
Barnesboro, Penna. 1-3 | FOR SALE 20 choice select coonhounds trained on wild 


zoo animals, birds Eggs in season 
Secure my prices before buying; mention wants. 


ET x coons and not pet coons. Will sell cheap on trial. 
KELLY SMITH, Box 162, Dept. L, San Antonio, Tex. | WANTED: FIVE TO ten pair of Black Pen raised | Kevil Kentucky Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 
Muskrats. Give your lowest cash price in first letter. 
John Hiebert, Box 753, Hillsboro, Kans. SPRINGER SPANIEL KENNELS, Ida Grove, Iowa, 
have grown dogs, registered dogs at stud, puppies. $15 
and $20. Describe kind wanted. 











GAMEKEEPER AND STEWARD, eccustomed, contract 

propagating, and milling feed, for leading parks va- E 2 
rious states, and gunning clubs. Reasonable salary or | PHEASANT EGGS FOR sale. 30,000 from 11 varieties. 
A_10% discount on all early orders. Sewickley Val- DUCK, QUAIL AND pheasant dogs trained and boarded. 

















percentage. References. George Stanford, 6123 Sarotagia 
St., New Orleans, La. ley Pheasant Farm, Herminie, Pa Best references. Lawson Brainerd, Golden Ledge Ken- 
vs nels, Merrill, Oregon. 3-2 
FLYING SQUIRRELS, PETS supreme. Mated pair, FOR SALE: ALASKAN and Quebec mink cheap, must 
express paid, safe delivery guaranteed, $5; two pairs sell. Beverly Drive Fur Farm, Everett, Wash. ENGLISH COCKERS, world’s greatest hunting strain, 
puppies, $35.00. Colowood Kennels, 2400 S. Downing, 

















$750. Wildwoods Fur Farm, Woodville, Texas. 
. —— PEDIGREED CHINCHILLAS. Reasonable. |‘ Denver, Colorado. 
MUSKRATS. EXTRA QUALITY, dark, northern $ Sucks free. Oakwoods Rabbitry, Amana, Iowa. 7 , — SEP TYRES ; , 
pair. Sex and live delivery guaranteed. B. J. Houri- pao SS Fad a a oe =o oe. 
gan, Pine River, Minn. RANCH RAISED MINK for sale at twenty-five dollars —— 
apiece. Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N. D. 1-3 | FOR SALE, 25 thoroughly trained rabbit hounds, cheap. 





on trial. Kevil Kentucky Kennel, Kevil, Ky. 








PHEASANT EGGS, fertility guaranteed Free list. . 
Highland Pheasantry, Troy, Ohio. 3-3 | PHEASANTS, GOLDEN AND Ambhersts. I aim to “§ 
satisfy. Clarence Carlson, Ashland. Wis. 1-3 REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL and Foxterrier pup 
MINK, MUSKRATS CHEAP. Silver Ranches, 433 a s ; pies. Wildwood Kennels, Taneytown, Md. 
<, MUSKRATS CHEA LIVE PRAIRIE DOGS $2 each. Exchange other ani- <= : 
Mfg. Exchange, Kansas City, Mo Mads Ale Rook Watnce Kane ee other sni- | SPAGHOUND PUPS, 6 mos. 31 to 82 inches. Harold 
Lieden, Dodge Center, Minn. 


























CHINESE PHEASANT EGGS, $3 for 15. Rocky Ford | PEN BORN MINK $25 and $30 pair. Elmer Kallstrom, | TRAINED v ; le 
Pheasantry, Officer, Colo. Cass Lake, Minn. : Cold a. oe See ee. oe cas X 












Kennel 


Taxidermy 





YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- 
able. Llewellyn Setters, Springer Spaniels, Wire and 
smooth Fox Terriers, Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Ter- 
riers, Bostons, Pekingese and Pomeranians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 


GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, also known as 

New Germain Pointer or Everyuse dog, Stanch point- 
ers, trail, tree, retrieve land or water. All-around gun 
jog. Intelligent, watchful companion for man or child. 
Puppies $50 and up, from the best imported sires and 
dams money can buy. Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, 
Mont. 10-6 
BRACE NICE 3 year old bird dogs, pointer and setter, 

both fine hunters, fast, wide, high headed, and dogs 
that have had lots of birds killed over them this season. 
They will do it all. Sound, fine lookers and only $25 
each, shipped on trial and guaranteed to please. Frazier 
Poultry Farm, R. R, No. 2, Memphis, Tenn. 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for 

sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; 
fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle 
hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
setters. All dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated cata- 
logue 10c. 12-tf 
SPRINGER SPANIELS: PUPPIES and _ youngsters. 

Springbok of Ware, Avandale, Winn2shiek and Beech- 
grove strains, A few brood matrons. Reasonably priced. 
G. A. Sigel, Jr., Box 55, Route 8, Salisbury Road, 
Charlotte, N. C. Formerly Racine, Wisc. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, rat- 

tails. Puppies all ages, youngsters, trained dogs. 
Always on hand, All breeding from working strains, 
registered stock. Largest, finest kennel in America. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
SETTERS AND POINTERS, Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf 
and Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear 
and Lion Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds. Cata- 
log 10c. Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Ky. tf 


THIRTY THOROUGHBRED BEAGLES, farm raised, 
healthy, including prize winners, thoroughly broken, 
one mated pair, gunned together. Partly broke. Pups. 
Wilson Barnard, Sellersville, Pa. 11-6 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS, youngsters and _ trained 
dogs, also litter whelped October 24, 1930. All A. 
K. C. and F. . S. B. registration. Minnesota Ken- 
nels, Rush City, Minn. 
EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel 
puppies, trained parentage, trained if desired. Rea- 
sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, 
Denver, Colo. tf 
30 POLICE PUPPIES. Strongheart bloodlines, males 
$20. Females $12. White puppies $35. Shipped 
c. O. D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, 
N. D. 2-4 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, 
loveable, intelligent house dogs, $25 to 5. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty Fifth, Denver. Colo. tf 
GOLDEN LABRADOR PUPPIES from trained and 
registered stock, farm raised; the natural retriever. 
Papers furnished. 8S. C. Bobp, McHenry, N. D. 2-2 
CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs. Fully trained 
Western tree dogs that tree and stay. L. Essex, 
Victoryway at 130th, Seattle, Wash. 10-6 
EXPERIENCED SCOTCH TRAINER, can take gun- 
dogs to train, Springer pups for sale. Chas. Brown, 
Box 201, Morro, Calif. 2-3 
















































| aNTaren Gm Cols i Cayelateb ail 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, 
tanning, ladies’ furs. 
Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. All supplies for 
taxidermists, head forms, tools, eyes, etc. Buck- 
tails and feathers for dy tying. We buy and 
sell scalps, horns, furs, elk teeth, skins for 
mounting. 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
i oe bee betel Se 
SPLENDID TROPHIES 
OF A SPLENDID 
SPORT 
will mean more to you tf taxi- 
dermized by us. 
Fins-Furs-Feathers 
LENTFER BROS. 
TAXIDERMISTS 


Successors to 
Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 


JONAS BRO 


A Ne DENVER, COLORADO 


ee / 
Longhorn 

















" 
YL Steer Horns 


A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
and $75.00. Write for complete information, 


~~ Sculptor Taxidermist 


| FURRIER AND TANNING 


' Artistic and Scientifie Mount- 
| ing of your Trophies. Work- 
manship Guaranteed. 


THOMAS HODGES 


~ 505 East 7th St. Los Angeles, Calif. 






































Arms 


RECONDITIONED ROSS RIFLES. The greatest ever 

offered in a hi-power 5-shot magazine sporting rifle. 
Barrel cut to 22 inches, Military front and fine wind- 
gauge rear peep sights. Stocks are not refinished but 
are in fair used condition and cut to sporting length. 
Ross rifles are famous for accuracy, and the 303 British 
cartridge is made by all American companies. These 
rifles cost the U. S. Govt. $25.00 each. Our price for 
limited quantity, $9.50. We ship c. 0 d., subject ex- 
amination on receipt of $5.00 m. o. If cash in full is 
sent with order, we pack 20 cartridges free. 

Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Beston 











SELLING. COON AND opossum dogs, also youngsters 
ready to train. John Edwards, Cave-in-Rock, Il]. 2-3 
GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies. Reasonable. 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-6 
SALE: BEAUTIFUL LABRADOR retriever puppies. 
Eligible. Gus Bertsch, Glasgow, Montana. 1-3 








SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 
For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bale ete aa ate, wears, Set setts eee 
Sinhte Ak Pp Se co Lng ing, and special shells, 


VANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 852 E. 6th St., Erie. Pa. | 








THREE REAL COON, skunk and opossum hounds, Trial. 
Arthur F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 2-6 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- 














WINCHESTER TAKEDOWN REPEATERS at lowest 
prices ever offered. Model 92 half-magazine takedowns 
32/20, 38/40, 44/40, $19.85; Model 94 half-magazine 
takedowns, 25/35, 32/40, 38/55, $23.95. Absolutely new, 
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Arms 





WE SHIP BY express C. O. D. on 10% deposit subject 

to examination, .38 H. & R. Top brake revolver good 
cond. $4; Iver J. .38 top brake revolver good $5.50; H. 
& A. top brake revolver good cond. $4; S. & W. .38 spe- 
cial revolver 5 in. good $13.50; S. & W. .383 special 
nickel revolver pearl handles 6 in. good $15; SS. & W. 
45 Army revolver good cond. $15; S. & W. .45 
Commercial model revolver tine $19.50; Colt .22 automatic 
pistol good cond. $18; Colt .22 Woodsman as new $24; 
Colt .22 Pol. Pos. target revolver brand new $22; Haenel 
.22 target pistol new $10; .25 Colt automatic good cond. 
Heiser holster $9; Colt .380 automatic pistol used cond. 
$7; RIFLES: .22 Stevens favorite long rifle good $3.75; 
.22 Stevens repeating rifle good cond. $8; Remington 
.22 long rifle model 24 good cond. $10; Savage .22 NRA 
rifle with Stevens telescope fine cond. $25; Remington 
model 25 take-down rifle .32-20 brand new $20; .30-06 
Springfield action Sporter SEDGELY brand new $27.50; 
.30-06 Mannlicher Steyer Anti-Nit barrel as new $55; 
SHOTGUNS: 12-30 Winchester eutomatic fine cond. $25; 
12-30 brand new Winchester 97 pump gun _ $27; 
Remington brand new 20 model 17 pump shotgun $29.50; 
Remington 12-30 double barrel hammerless shotgun 
ejectors, fair condition $15; 12 Remington automatic 
as new, ventilated rib, anti-flinch pad $45, 12-30 Brown- 
ing automatic shotgun anti-flinch pad as new $39.50; 
16-28 Ithaca double Field Grade fine cond. $20; Ithaca 
12-30 double twist barrels fine $22.50; Parker D. Grade 
12-32 hammerless very fine cond. $45. National Camera 
Exchange, 50 So. 5th, Minneapolis, Minn. 





GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The 

American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cents, 
coin or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the 
official publication of the National Rifle Association 
and is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
to firearms. Its staff of experts includes such men as 
Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally answer 
questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. You are 
under no obligation in sending for this sample. The 
American Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 12-tf 





BARGAINS! ALL BRAND new guns! Browning 12 

or 16 ga. $47.50, rib $55.00; Remington 11A-12 or 
20 ga. $45.50, rib $52.50; Winchester mod. 12 pump 
$39.50, rib $45.00; Springfield auto. 12 ga. $42.50, rib 
$47.50; Savage Sporter 23A .22 cal. $15.00; Savage N. R. 
A. .22 cal. $18.50; Winchester 1906 Repeater .22 cal. 
$15.00; Winchester 1890 Repeater .22 cal. $17.50; Rem- 
ington 124A Repeater .22 cal. $16.00; Remington 12C Re- 
peater .22 cal. $18.50. Get our prices on any other gun. 
A. Nouak & Co., Cicero, Il. 





CARTRIDGE BELTS: CLOSING out 450 genuine Mills 
woven belts, brand new. State caliber, $1 each, post- 
paid. Hudson, L52 Warren St., New York. 


Bond Double Cavity Bullet Mould 











Loading Tools, Powder Measures, 
Sizer and Lubricators, Scales, Bullets, 
Primers and Cases. Send 10c for 
latest catalogue on Hand Loading 


MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 














dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. Aug. 31 with Wi S + ; 
nchester guarantee. Will ship c¢. 0. d. examina- 
ABILENE SPRINGERS AT stud. Young stock for sale. tion receipt $5.00'm, 0. ‘For cash in fall we pack jointed 815 WEST Sth ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 
R. B. Miller, Abilene. Kansas. Aug. 31 | rod free. Baker & Kimball, Ine., 38 South St., Boston. 
Taxidermy 





F. SCHUMACHER AND SONS, Manufacturers of Glass 
Eyes for Taxidermists, Furriers, Wooden Decoys, Baits, 
Human Beings, etc. Glass Indian Beads (25c) Sample 
Card. Write for Free Catalogue. Cut this ad cut and 
mail to us. 285 Halladay St., Jersey City, N. J., 
Dept. Outdoor Life. 
TAXIDERMISTS, WE MANUFACTURE the _ most 
natural paper forms for game heads and artificial 
skulls for rug work that have ever been produced. Arti- 
ficial eyes and teeth. Illustrated price list on request. 
L. Loew & Son, 437 S. Main St., Colville, Wash. 








1127 17th Street 









E. H. STEUCK 


ALL KINDS OF REPAIRING 
Denver, Colorado 


Imported English Dry Flies 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


Guns and Ammunition 


NO CATALOGS 











FUR-TANNING TAXIDERMISTS—Furriers get whole- 

sale prices finest fur dressing. Experts, thirty years’ 
experience. 25 Golden Eagles for mounting, shipped 
frozen $5.00 each. Jack Miles, Fur Tanners, 1451 South 
Broadway, Denver, Colo. 3-2 
FOR SALE: NEWLY Mounted moose, elk, mountain 

sheep and deer heads, sets of horns. Bear and 
mountain lion skins. Reasonable prices. Edwin Dixon, 
Canada’s Leading Taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 2-3 








OVERSTOCKED, .30-06 CARTRIDGES $2.00 per 100, 

.30-06 expanding $3.00 per 100. Krag $3.50 per 100, 
Krag Kleanbore expanding $4.50, .45 auto $2.50 per 100, 
D. O. Amstutz, Ransom, Kans. 





SALE: WINCHESTER TRAP model, 12-30 in. ribbed 
barrel. Fancy straight stock pad, like new, $45. Geo. 
Lentz, 1403 Coml St., Atchison, Kans. 





TAXIDERMIST. 

methods. Send for price list. We tan hides and furs 
and make ladies’ furs from your furs. z. Drawver, 
106 West Noble, Oklahoma City, Okla. 2-3 
FOR SALE—READY to mount moose, elk, mountain 
sheep and deer heads; also scalps for remounting. 
Trade prices. Duty free. Edwin Dixon, Game Head 
Dealer, Unionville, Ont. 2-3 
GLASS EYES, All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 
riers’ supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 


26 YEARS experience, up-to-date 








complete catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dept. 91, 
tf 


Omaha, Nebr. 


BEAUTIFUL CHOKERS FROM your coyote and_fox- 
‘kins, Tanning and making $7 each. Stranges Taxi- 
dermy, Clarkston, Wash. 3-3 
TAXIDERMIST—MOUNTING, GAME-HEADS, | fish, 
irds, animals, rug-work, chokers, ladies’ furs made. 











L. Larsen, Iola, Wis. 2-6 
GLASS EYES. CATALOG free. Lowest prices. G. 
Schoepfer, Dept. K. 16 West 36th, N. Y. 10-6 





STEER HORNS, LONGEST for sale in Texas. Highly 
polished. Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 3-3 














GUNSTOCK BLANKS! PLAIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, 1600 
3roadway, Springfield, Ohio. 





W. GREENER 8 gauge; Daly 10 gauze; Parker trap gun. 
Send 10c for list hundred new and used guns. N. P. 
Frayseth, Milan, Minn. 


BUTTLOG WALNUT 
Stamp brings price list. 
hill, Rochester, Minn. 





GUNSTOCK blanks, $1 up. 
Any thickness. John Park- 





FOR SALE. NOSKE scope and mount to fit rifle with 
flat side receiver, $25. C. L. Parkham, Hooker, Okla. 





WANTED: 
gun. P. O. 


28-gauge, double barrel, Hammerless shot- 
Box 2070, Minneapolis. 


SPECIAL WINTER BARGAINS. A few Model 12 

brand new Winchester pump guns, 32, 30, 28” bar- 
rel lengths. Regular price, $49.25. Our special price, 
$39.95. Very limited quantity Model 92 full-magazine 
takedown 25/20 Winchester repeaters at $21.95 while 
they last. All absolutely new. Brand new Marlin take- 
down, .22 cal. repeaters. Take long rifle, long or short. 
Wonderful bargain at $16.95. We ship ¢. o. d., ex- 
amination, on receipt of $5.00 m. o. Special list on 
request. Baker & Kimball, Inc., 38 South St., Boston. 





RESTOCKING TO ORDER. Better stocks make better 
marksmen. Prices reasonable. Try me. Wm. Tietz, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 3-2 





FOR SALE: CHARLEVILLE flint-lock musket. Photo 
on request. E, L. Webb, 25 Prospect Terrace, Cort- 
land, N. Y. 





GUN RESTOCKING, PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason- 
able, J. C. Denham, 8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio. 
July 31 





ANTIQUE WEAPONS: SWORDS, guns and pistols. 
Lists to buyers. Dexter, 910 Jefferson, Topeka, Kans. 
1-6 





HAVE $72 SET tools, want shotgun, outboard motor. 
Dr. Ericson, Hector, Minn. 


.410 SIXSHOOTER, KENTUCKY Rifles, list of guns 
ete. for stamp. A. W. English, Portage, Wisconsin. 





RESTOCKING DOUBLE GUNS, $4.95; curly $8.50. 
Charlie Cox, Ashland, Miss. 








MAXIM TYPE .22 silencer with coupling $6.50 postpaid. 
John Crowe, 2713 Duncan St., St. Joseph, Mo 
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ia | Wild Duck Attractions | Miscellaneous 
_eapncetosetgce Game Protectors 


Terrell’s Giant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, 
Duck Potato, Sago Pond Plant—99 varie- 
ties to attract Wild Life (ducks, fish, 


muskrats, game and song kirds, etc.) Sure-grow- 
Plan your 


ing and used with world-wide success. 





35 years’ Experience 






Ask about our personal investi- 
gations and planting service. 


feeding gro_nds NOW, so you will be ready to plant at the most favorable time and get the 


quickest results. 


TERRELL’ 


Write for free catalog and expert planting advice that helps get results, 


AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
382 A BIk, OSHKOSH, WIS. 





[ARK I HERE THEY 
Pa COME 
TO THEIR FAVORITE’ 
FEEDING GROUNDS 


A Full Line of Aquatic 
Plants and Tubes 


WRITE 


GEO. D. HAMILTON'S 


Aquatic Farms 
DETROIT LAKES, MINNESOTA 






‘FREE LITERATURE: 











CHOICE GEESE, DUCKS, 
$10 each. Egyptian $8. 

i Call Ducks $3.50; Call and 
$2.50. Also other standard breeds zeese, 
sonable. White African and pure guineas 
dar Lawn Farm, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


Sabastapool geese 
Wild $7. Pure 
Mallard erosses 
ducks, rea- 
$1.75. Ce- 


Guineas, 
Canadian 





GENUINE LITTLE 
English call, Japanese 
season. Audley Russell, 


ENGLISH Call drakes $1.50 each. 
silkie and pheasant eggs in 
Tekamah, Nebr. 





MINNESOTA WILD RICE 
prices. Prompt delivery. 
kin, Minnesota. 


seed—Write for 
MacGregor-Dennerly, 
Sept. 


special 
Ait- 
"31 





Plant their Natural Foods. 











Attract Wild Ducks, Fish, Muskrats— 


Provide cover. 
sands where only a few are now stopping. 
Bring abundance of game or fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds 
by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 other Attractive 
Natural Foods described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, where and 
how to plant. Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting advice and book. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Upland Game Birds 
and Animals 
You can bring and hold thou- 
No need to go miles for sport. 


Pioneers in Developin; 


Better 
Hunting and Fishing 


rounds 










FOR SALE: PRIZE winning small type gray English 
Call Ducks, $2.50 each shipped C. O. D. Clifford Hus- 
song, Heron Lake, Minn. 





Black Call Ducks $6 pair. 


CANADA GEESE $6 each. 
Brockton, Mass. 


Fred Jones, 28 Main St., 


Fishing Tackle 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 














Quality 

Tackle Send for free Angler’s Guide 
and see how you can have fishing fun the year round. 
Very interesting. Valuable information. None other 
just like it. A full line of tackle making supplies and 
fishing tackle. Wrte today for your copy to 





Tools, Instruction Books, etc. | 


T. WILLMARTH CO, 90 Clinton Ave., Roosevelt, N.Y. 





GERRY ALLEN FLIES 


Streamer Bass $6. Dz. Trout grey or brown double hackle dry $ 
GERARD B. ALLEN, 414 Rialto Bidg., St. mien ~ 





Trolling lines di- 
Enclose stamp for 
Silkline Co., ae 

3- 


BETTER CASTING and 
Reduced prices. 
of our product. 


SPECIAL. 

rect to consumer. 
card with samples 
C, Pekin, Ill 


FLYTYING MATERIAL—BUCKTAILS, Squirrel tails. 
Hackles. Hair, Feathers. M. J. Hofmann, 989 
Gates Brooklyn, Y. 9-7 





Ave., N. 








Trapping 





TRAPPERS—You play a losing game using old style 

traps. Gibbs makes the most improved traps and 
accessories on the market. They kill the catch quickly 
—and humanely. Save your furs. Two Trigger for Mink 


and Muskrat; legal in all states; kills catch. _ Price, 
60c Ea., $6.50 per Doz. Single Grip No. 1, 15ce Ea., 
$1.65 per Doz. No. 1%, 30c Ea., $3.00 ver Doz. No. 
9, 40c Ea., $4.40 per Doz. No. 3, 65c Ea., $7.35 per 
Doz. No. 4, 80c Ea., $9.00 per Doz. Traps shipped 
prepaid. No. 1 Humane Trapping Capsules—kills catch 
quickly—safely, 75c per Doz., express collect. Prepaid 
when ordered with traps to value of $2.50 or mofre. 
We make Hawk traps, fur stretchers and live traps— 
send for catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, M-5, Chester, Pa. 





FOX AND COYOTE Trappers: My system is different 


from all others and will catch the slyest. Works on 
bare ground or any amount of snow. Results guaranteed 
or no pay. F. Q. Bunch, Box O, Welch, Minn. 11-6 








Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 
will send you more information regarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 








yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
to tell the good ones. 8-tf 
FREE ABSOLUTELY! TRIAL _ subscription. The 

Western Miner, 2559 W. 37th, Denver, Colo. 11-6 








Old Coins 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 

able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell. 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, New York. 3-3 








RARE UNITED STATES and foreign coins, war medals 
and decorations. Indian Cent and catalogue 10c. 
| Alexis Mengelle, Colorado Springs, Colorado. tf 





CALIFORNIA GOLD—QUARTER size, 27c; half-dollar 














Wanted: Names of men who desire to 
qualify for jobs in state and federal game 
reservations. Send name to 


DELMAR INSTITUTE 


Denver, Colo. 


BOAT BLUE PRINTS 
in detail. 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 Semi Runa- 
bouts. Fishing Boats 10, 12, 14. 16 flat 
bottom. 16 Rd. Bottom. 12 ft. Folding 
Boat. 16ft. V Bottom Runabout. In- 
board 16, 18, 20, 22 ft. V Bottom 
Runabouts. Also Hunting Boats 
and Punts. All Blue Prints 98 
cents each. Sample Blue Print 
25c. 


THE BLUE PRINT COMPANY 
1037 E. 146 St. Cleveland, Ohio 
mene ring Sum- 


h- 
of 


B 63 
a 





















WHY NOT 


ering butterflies, ini I" bay onde 
kinds for gy AE $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my — ifuctions, Dic- 
tures, price-list. Send al a ie mot stamps) 
for my_ Illustra Pros: ore —e- 
butterflies. Mr. <Desier in 

Dept. 22 Box 1424, San Diego ” Calif. 


SAVE Ereeal re BuidYour OwnBoar 


FROM BRAD'S OT ORLANS 
cue Pros & BRAD Size Patterns For Fanny Roweoar #199 
SEND F FOR 















TS, 19510 HEYDEN AVE 

LITERATURE RAD'S ROATS DETROIT. MICH. 

| KLEEN-SHEEN—LIKE a newly found friend—at home 
or on the road. Cleans and softens the hands. Use 


it on windshield of car. Best of all—wash dishes clean 
with cold water and Kleen-Sheen. Pound can, 50 cents 
postpaid. Johnson Company, Mulberry, Kansas. Take 
Notice: Pound can Kleen-Sheen and two quarter pints 
Honey-Sheen boot and shoe waterproof dressing. All 
postage paid, for a dollar bill, if your dealer can’t sup- 





ply you. Money back guarantee. 
HONEY-SHEEN—MAKES boots and shoes waterproof 
—and lasts. Don’t take cok! from wet feet. Honey- 


Sheen helps keep your feet dry. Softens and preserves 
the leather, too. Quarter pint, 30 cents postpaid. John- 
son Company, Mulberry, Kansas. Take Notice: Two 
quarter pints Honey-Sheen and pound can Kleen-Sheen 
hand and dishes cleaner. All postage paid, for a dollar 
bill if your dealer can’t supply you. Money back guar- 
antee. 





BUILD YOUR OWN Boat—Any amateur can build a 
Handsome, Seaworthy Boat using our Ready-cut Semi- 











size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalogue, 10c. Norman assembled Materials. Outboard Speedsters, Runabouts, 

Shultz, Box 746, Salt Lake City, Utah. 11-6 Cruisers, Launches, Sail, Row and Hunting. 55 Designs. 

Send 10c for Catalog. Brooks Boat Co., Inc., Box L31, 

I di ‘i Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 2-3 

ndian Curios WANTED IMMEDIATELY, ELIGIBLE MEN-WOMEN, 

18-50, qualify at once for Permanent Government Po- 

BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces $2.50; sitions, $105-$250 month. Gov't experience unnecessary ; 

Watchfobs, $1.00; 30 Arrowheads, $3.00, ‘Everything _ Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands needed 

Indian.” Prehistoric relics. Costumes. Blankets. Cata- | Yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo.. 

logue and Birchbark Canoe, 25c. Chief Flying Cloud, | ‘day. Dec. 31 
Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 2-6 

ee aan FIELD GLASSES, telescopes. Slightly 

4 tageeens a ox | use -75 up; 8x prism binoculars $11. All makes. 

INDIAN CURIOS, STONE age_ specimens, antique | DuMaurier, Busch, Ba cow ll - ll Megaphos, etc. 

guns, pistols and daggers from all parts of the world. 3 to 24 power. World’s largest assortment. Catalog 

Illustrated list, ten cents. N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. free. DuMaurier, Importers, Dept. 13A, Elmira, N. Y. 

INDIAN RELICS, BEADWORK. Curios, coins, cata- | TOBACCO HABIT OVERCOME or no pay. 500,000 used 

logue free. Vernon Lemley. Osborne, Kans. Superba to help stop Cigarettes, Cigars, Chewing, Pipe, 








Homesteads and Lands 





CANADIAN LANDS SEIZED anid sold for taxes. $40 

buys 10 acres on travelled road; $112 buys 50 acres 
with trout stream; $175 buys 42 acres lake front; $342 
buys 161 acres improved lake front; $630 buys 400 
acres timber, minerals, game; $1,620 buys 900 acres 
surrounding lake. Our 14th annual list just issued in 


the form of a 20-page booklet describes the above and 
many other choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. 
The amount quoted is the full price asked, perfect title, 
no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunting and fishing 
camps where there is real sport. 


heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka Highlands of On- 
tario and the New North; also farms in Ontario, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s min- 
erals, forests and farms. Small ‘onthly payments if 
desired. Don’t delay, write today for free booklet with 

| full explanation. Tax Sale Service, Room 607, 72 
Queen Street W., Toronto, Canada. 











$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 1-6 
HOMESTEADS—ALASKA. “LAST West.’’ Oregon. 
(Last opening). Exeeptional Opportunities. Map— 
all details of either $1.00. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, 
Oregon. 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY quickly for cash, no matter 
where located, particulars free. Real 


Estate Salesman 
3. 


Co., Dept. 507, Lincoln, Nebr. 











Cameras and Photo Supplies 





MAKE MONEY IN _ Photography. Learn quickly at 
home, Spare or full time. New plan. Nothing like 
it. Experience unnecessary. American School of Pho- 


tography, Dept. 1283, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1-12 


Archery Equipment 





TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow horn, 
bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 25c. Arrow 
points 25¢ doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. H. 


| Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Snuff. Treatment sent on trial. 


Costs $2.00 if success- 
ful. 1-tf 


Superba Co., L86, Baltimore, Md. 





PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 





DETECTIVES: EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Detective particulars free. 
George Wagner, 2190 Broadway, New York. 12-6 





FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab- 
ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately. 


| Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo. 1-3 


Sumner cottage sites; | 





MINERAL RODS 
tee if not satisfied. 
Elgin, Texas. 


ON positive all money back guaran- 
Write, T. D. Robinson, Box er 
% 





IMPORTED EIGHT MILE Binoculars. Only $7.50. Free 








trial Literature. M. Tarres, 4732-4 Griscom, 
Philadelphia. 11-6 
ECZEMA, RASHES, VOLLMER’S Ointment. Best dol- 

lar you ever spent. H. A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rock- 
wood, Mich. 2-3 
WANTED: GILKIE TRAII€ER, Foldiight Outboard 

motor. C. Brown, 5135 Windsor <Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 





FULL CANDY MAKING course only $1. J. Wozmiak, 


401 Northwood Street, Houston, Texas. 





LETS SWAP! 
trial. 


Whatcha got? _ want? 
Swapper-Sportsman, Detroit. 


Where to Go 


GRIZZLIES, GET THEM in May. Best time for bi« 

game live pictures. Virgin territory. Efficient, friend- 
ly guides. Success certain. Frank E. Brown, wanmee 0 
Alberta. -2 


Dime 
9-tf 














LION AND BEAR hunting. 
fit provided $12 day each person. Frank 
mons, Arizona. Highest references, 


Hounds, horses, camp out- 
Colcord, Sim- 















They Mailed 
the Coupon 


ial 
R. A. Stinpick, of 
[ll., says—"I had 
no trouble in sel- 
ling the 34 sub- 
scriptions, earn- 
ing a Remington 
Model 10A Pump 
gun. In fact, 
after showing the 
magazine to my 
friends, it prac- 


tically sold itself 
and I am sure all 
the subscribers 
will enjoy reading 
it. 


“48+: 





W. J. King, of 
Mo., says—On 
the first of Octo- 
ber | began tak- 
ing subscriptions 
for your magazine 
and by January 
third | had my 
Browning Auto- 
matic and $35 in 
cash. It required 
only a few hours 
extra for I got 


most of my sub- 
scriptions here in 
the store. 


4B 





A. L. Shriner, of 
Michigan, says— 
“It sure was a 
pleasure and a 
cinch to get the 
subscriptions for 
your fine maca- 
zine. The boys 
enjoy reading it 
and the premiums 
I received were 
splendid guns, 
especially the .33 
Winchester.” 


“+4ihbe 





R. J. Knepper, of 
Ohio, says—“‘Re- 


ngton just eight 

after mailing 

subscriptions 

4 1t sure is a 

ity, actual 

€ consumed in 

iring subscrip- 

S—six hours, 

time well 

Wish to 

kK you for the 

g and your 

Pp iptness in 
nz it.” 





+48 





You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


\) JTINNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 

made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 
effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 


DOOR LIFE. 


You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 
have earned it and you may change to another premium 
or order a cash commission refunded at any time. But it 
helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 


Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 


LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 













—_— as 
RIFLES Subscriptions 
Requires 
— 19 i. 
Subscriptions Takedown, Model ® : eee, 
require Winchester Model ae “si del oO. . 16 
panne ee S| Winchester rer Repeaters Nacael 100. . 14 
Bolt Model pes aaa 34 22 Winchestef ee ees ; 7: 
es - : Tete . * oe 
om ever, Mi mS 9, Match Rifle 1% 44 Remington, 7 bey : «vnatic 
INR. Ar or orver,” Model 23°91. 53. .16 | [22 Reminticn Long Rifles cK 
- 2 Savage x nae We e : 22 em os ey iccdeh 25-1 be 
35-20 Savage ha ¢, slide_ectioM' 5 | “| Mod 720 Remington, MP press ; 
C7 ig, a ading Re- Remington Model © ic single Shot: -- 1 
Model * na" Visible Lo ee ~-osmanvpneu Repeater: 5 
et Veer. eee 22 Cros Pneumatic 1X 
RE RE ER. ty eT eee 7 57 Grosman Pn Safety, ode 
gatel «257 Favorite 34 \ 22 Iver ohnson $4 
21 Stevens 2% Bole Action --+00 9°51) 
22, Stevens el 54 Bolt..--> 
Winchester 





subgeae 
: , ble . 40 
iptions Ga. Dov 
Subsequired Model 21 Wineireeter = sas 37 
ears 4 12 Winch auge Wine "30 
il ince) gedaan te Ee Oe eee nner 18 
Parker.) Fig, withejectors--" 71. 5 Takedow? «5 “any gauge. ---" "32 
Parket eaiems«s08e ev ewonne 42 | Stevens yn ve Model 28 eubis .- 16 
sed Pee cae ee gia ee 27 12 Gauge Hammerless Dou . 3 
tha Pe EN EO a Sag ohns suble..-+** 
eee ee cee 9 | Iver Range vin'=a12. eee 
acon wield = et Same nine vn , Weaet™ — Single, er 25 
t “AT Gra lal eae ith ejector eoee? i ‘ ia Lea er eer ou 
Fox |! * Grade, Vee Ce wacsee -er “patavi P coer? 
ee eo ee nwa 5 aker : i ieee 10 
FOr ceerling Worth sich ejector----""38 | Lefever Nitro SPSS Single. «+ ++°""" "33 
Fox SterlingWOr Automatic: --** fe Lefevet o3 Field. .--+*° eae 4\ 
12 Gauge Browning mag oN Model ce Sena se et eerteen ors 63 
; e br ing uto. aa : ie Smit eC ee 
ans Model t rt Smith TEP” Geter Gun. ieee 
Pump, ae’ 15" Marble -_ 410 parrels.--*** 
-ott'*" Niodel bination yA 
ton Pump, ©... 
pISTOLS ‘ 
REVOL Subscriptions 


Subscriptions 








Require 


5 
32-20, 38-40. 4+ -95 





red Je Action, so aie Se 
we Gs Colt Sine Service : es on, Official . 
E seeae 12 Colt s it. Double Acti eerste 
Spee ART Ssh : 14 38 "52-20, are : “cgi - Rl tae 
“An CO ee ea ae tht e 26 | m Iver ohns¢ yn Supe 
oe? ae Aeeemee~* 8" aeee? 46 1 22 
7 matic. - 
45 sss 
| Colt's ° 





pose eee ee 


— 
hs LONG list of loyal friends of 
OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned 
sporting equipment premiums, includes 
lawyers, doctors and successful business 
men. There is no finer type of man than 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- | 
| 


] Subscription Departmen 
UT L 


O 
| 1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


able work than meeting anglers and 
hunters whose personal hobby is the 
Same as yours. Any outdoorsman will | Name 
gladly give you a list of his personal | 


t. 
IFE & RECREATION, 


friends who are fishing and hunting ! Street...........cccececceceececececceceuces 
enthusiasts and in that way you can 

build. an endless chain of prospects who | Ciry |). eee eee ee. ih a 
will enjoy our magazine. I ah ig seme ask hai ed cae ere ia 


SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS 


a ae 


| Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, | 
| order blanks and information on earning a 


Ps They Mailed 





the Coupon 


. M. Feltner, of 
y.. says—“l 
that | 
lost practically no 


must say 


time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the Model 24 


Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in getting 


my hunting and 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 


“+45 





J. K. Martin, of 
Hawaii, says—* 

received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than I[ ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were sO easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it.” 


*+4ie+ 






Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 
OUTDOOR 
LIIE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy seller." 


48K: 


as. Burnett, of 
> 
a., 


Towanda, 
says—‘‘I must 
say I found it 


very easy to get 
my 45  subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact the 
magazine soldgit- 
-* 
sclf. It was Taore 
like finding my 
splendid Win- 
chester.” 














Sunshine Mellows 
Heat Purifies 


LUCKIES 


are always 
kind to your 
throat 
















The adviceof your phy- 
sician is: Keep out of 
doors, in the open air, 
breathe deeply; take 
plenty of exercise in 
the mellow sunshine, 
and have a periodic 
check-up on the 
health of your body. 





Everyone knows that sunshine mellows— 
that’s why the “TOASTING” process includes the use of 
the Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE—the finest cigarette 
you ever smoked, made of the finest tobaccos—the Cream 
of the Crop—THEN—“ IT’S TOASTED.” Everyone knows 
that heat purifies and so ‘““TOASTING’’— that extra, secret 
process—removes harmful irritants that cause throat 
irritation and coughing. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 








© 1931, ‘The A. T. Co., Mfrs B 








